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Can You Bring 
Yourself to Do It? 


— hut 


are you actually willing to learn whether our 
chain is a dependable, economical and superior 
mechanism for the transmission of power ? 


— hut 


having seen the evidence of success with chain 
drives elsewhere, are you really willing to install 
a test drive in your own shop where it may be 
judged by your own standards ? 


— hut 


with the proof of merit betore you, have you the 
determination to equip your shop with 

chain drives wherever they may be 

properly used ? 
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HE Indiana Coke & 


GasCompanyof I erre 
Haute, Indiana, has con- 
tracted with H: Koppers 
Company for the con- 
struction of an addition 
of a battery of thirty 
KOPPEROS OVENS 
to the present plant of 
thirty ovens. 
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How Erie Is Solving the Housing Problem 


Home- Building Work Being Carried 
Out by the General Electric and Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Companies 


HE housing 
([ probiem has 

existed in 
Erie Pa., for sev- 
eral years, due to 
the steady growth 
of the manufac- 
turing industries 
in that city, but 
this problem has 
become much 
more serious dur- 


Single Houses Sold by the Ge 
ing the past . 
twelve months owing to the great amount of 
Government work placed with Erie manufac- 
turers. This has resulted in a_ steady influx 


of outside labor required to operate some of the 
large plant extensions built hurriedly to produce 
war material and has necessitated prompt action 
by manufacturers to supply housing facilities. Erie 
manufacturers realize that the labor and housing 
problems are closely allied, and that the general 
searcity of skilled employees require efforts to at- 
tract outside workers to the city and will not be 
entirely successful unless adequate accomodations 
are provided for them. 

A great deal of outside labor has been brought 
to Erie during the past few months, and this at 
present is being quartered to a large extent in pri- 
vate homes. Charges for board are high, conven- 
iences are lacking, and the steady growth has made 
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GENERAL 


it imperative to 
provide other 
housing facilities 
for the additional 


men that are to 
come. It is stated 
that 11,000 is a 


conservative esti- 
mate of the num- 
ber of additional 
workmen who will 
be needed in Erie 
within the next 
few months, this estimate being based on a canvass 
of all the manufacturing plants in the city. 

Two of the largest employers of labor in Erie, the 
General Electric Co. and the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., are helping to solve the housing 
problem by the erection of homes for their em- 
ployees, the former building single houses and 
apartments, and the latter double houses and apart- 
ments. The building work, either already com- 
pleted or well under way by these two companies 
will provide permanent homes for close to 
1000 families. Both companies have erected large 
extensions to their plants to take care of Govern- 
ment work. The third company, the Erie Forge Co., 
which is building a separate plant under the name 
of the Erie Forge & Steel Co., has acquired a 200- 
zcre site on which it plans to build homes for its 
workmen. 


good 
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Houses Along West Eleventh Street from Amber Court to 


Weschler 


Avenue and Along the Latter to Pearce Park (See 


plan below) 


In addition to these housing projects the manu- 
facturers and other leading citizens of Erie, in- 
spired by patriotic motives and a desire to help 
their city, have through a housing com- 
mittee composed of leading citizens laid 
plans for the building of 1000 homes, with 
the financial assistance of the Government. 
This project is now awaiting final action 
by Congress on the bill appropriating Gov- 
ernment funds for building homes for in- 
dustrial workers. Under the plan a com- 
pany to be known as the Liberty Homes 
Co., will be incorporated with a capital 
stock of $3,500,000, 80 per cent of which 
is to be loaned by the Government. The 
housing committee has raised an excess of 
$700,000 in subscriptions to the stock from 
Erie manufacturing companies and other 
industries and individuals. Stockholders 
in this company are to be limited to a re- 
turn of 6 per cent on their investment. The 
Government is deeply interested in the 
housing problem in Erie, as the bulk of 
Erie manufacturers in addition to the three 
referred to above, are largely engaged on 
Government work. It stated that 78 
per cent of the work now being done by 
Erie manufacturers is direct Government 
work, and that 94 per cent of it is either 
work that is being done directly or indi- 
rectly for the Government or in the manu- 
facture of essentials. 


is 


WESCHLER 


The General Electric Development 


The housing problem has been taken up 
by the General Electric Co. in Erie on a 
very extensive scale. The company is not 
building homes for its workmen to meet 
only present exigencies of the war, but 
it is looking to the future. It expects its plant 
to continue to grow, and its aim is to provide 
permanent homes for its employees at rents they 


The 





Houses Along Pearce Park from the 


Number 
piping f 


can afford to pay. Its employees will not be 
urged to buy homes, and in fact the greater part 
of its construction program is in apartments rather 
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WEST 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT ERIE, PA., FOR THE 


10 


of Families and the Number of Rooms per Family Are 
rom the power plant of the works, with covered pipe trenches 


than single houses. However they will be afforded 
opportunities to buy homes if they desire to do so. 
The company has already spent about $950,000 on 


Drive Toward Weschler Avenue and on Amber Court (Block 
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Houses Along Weschler Avenue from West Eleventh Street to West Tenth Street and Along the Latte: 


(See plan on facing 
page below) 


buildings both completed and under contract. business purposes. This district is convenient to 
The company’s residential district is of 120 acres the street cars which reach the downtown section. 

in extent, east of its works, about eight minutes The park is laid out with streets at right angular 
arrangement. The main streets are 80 and 

STREET 100 ft. wide, and the other streets 50 and 

= 60 ft. These are to be paved and the 

necessary street improvements provided. 
Eight acres will be used for park purposes, 
and a strip '» mile long along a ravine com- 










‘ | 5-R prising about 16 acres will also be used as 

| sci | | | = park. > ‘ 
_ ee come __----i-L J. : rhe Lawrence f ark development in- 
8 | | ito Stool 1 cludes homes for 650 families. These will 
™ _ 2 . I, . c be provided in 180 five and seven-room 
| ; | oe es frame houses, and 74 row type of two-story 


apartments with accommodations for 470 
families. The houses were recently com- 
pleted, and the most of them have been 
sold to employees on easy payments at 
prices ranging from $3,300 to $3,500. The 
apartment buildings will have from two to 
twelve suites. The eight-apartment build- 
ing predominates, and there are 35 of this 
size. There will be 18 buildings with only 
two apartments, 9 with six apartments, 7, 
with ten apartments, 2 with four apart- 
ments, and 1 with twelve apartments. 
Three types of apartment buildings are 
being constructed. Forty-three will have 
apartments known as the Lawrence type, 
and providing homes for 314 families. 
These have five rooms and a bath—a living 
room, dining room and kitchen on the first 
floor, and two bedrooms and bathroom on 
STREET the second floor. Each has a front and 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. rear porch. The illustration of this house 
; shows the general design, and the type of 
| Se ee ae ea ding: Fete a the sees ee UNAerground §—_the roof and front porch, the entrance be- 
ing at the side of the porch. Thirteen of 
walk from its plant. It is known as Lawrence’ the buildings will have apartments known as the 
ark, virtually a town by itself with its own schools Niagara type, affording homes for 120 families. 
| and stores. Part of one street being reserved for These have four rooms and a bath, the kitchen and 
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Bounded by West Eleventh, Amber Court, Pearce Park and the Drive Not Yet Built) 








diningroom being combined. The arrangement of, 
the upper floor is generally similar to that of the 
Lawrence type. Front verandas and rear porches 
are provided. Eighteen of the houses will each 
have two apartments, one on each side. These will 
have six rooms and a bath, and a porch across the 
front. The width of the different types of apart- 
ments ranges from 16 to 20 ft. Each has its own 
cellar, warm-air furnace and electric lights. The 
six-room apartments have large fire-places in the 
living rooms. Roomy third floor attics are provided 
The rents will range from $16 to $18 per month for 
the four-room apartments and $22 to $24 for six 
rooms. 

The houses are built of hollow tile and brick, and 
have fireproof walls and asbestos shingle roofs. To 
provide a pleasing architectural effect there are va- 
rious modifications in the exterior designs, and 
brick of different types and colors are used for outer 
walls. Dormer windows in the roof add to the at- 
tractive appearance. 

A unique and interesting feature of the devel- 
opment is the Lawrence Club, which is centrally lo- 
cated. It was built to provide temporary accomo- 
dations for married men who come to the plant 
from other cities. The company is thus able to 
make definite promises that it will have awaiting 
for them a good living and boarding place at a 
stated reasonable price. Residence in the club is 
limited to three months, and both the company and 
the new employee can learn in that time if the man 
is fitted for the work and the employee can decide 
whether he wants to stay at the plant and make Erie 
his permanent home. It is expected that if the man 
wishes to become a permanent employee, he will 
bring his family to Erie and will secure quarters in 
one of the company’s apartments, which are being 
completed at the rate of about 20 per week, or that 
he will make arrangements for a 
family in some other part of the city. 

The Lawrence Club has a large living room 28 
ft. square, and a dining room on the first floor and 
shower baths, barber shop and room for billiard 
tables in the basement. Current magazines are pro- 
vided in the living room. Accommodations are fur- 
nished on the first and second floors for 50 men in 
individual rooms 8x12 ft. in size, equipped with 
$40 worth of furniture, including a brass bed, table, 
dresser and two chairs. The entire building is 
steam-heated and attendants are provided for tak- 
ing care of the rooms. the 


home for his 


For accomodations in 
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Lawrence Club the men pay $3 per week for their 
rooms, and $4.50 per week for their board of two 
meals per day, the noon-day lunch being obtainable 
at the plant restaurants. 

In addition to Lawrence Park the company is 
completing another building development on the op- 
posite or west side of its plant, known as Franklin 
Park, which will provide accommodations for 100 
families. In this there are 10 two-family houses 
and 10 eight-family two-story apartments built in 
blocks. These houses are of brick and for four 
rooms and a bath, the rent is $15 and $16. 

As a part of the housing program there are be- 
ing erected adjoining Franklin Park six dormitories 
designed under Government auspices. Between the 
dormitories a common hall is being built. 
These dormitories are for temporary purposes dur- 
ing the period of the war. They are two-story 
frame buildings, and each has forty-six single 
rooms approximately 7'5 x 11 ft. in size. The dor- 
mitories have toilet facilities, including general 
washrooms and shower baths, on each floor. The 
mess hall will have a dining room 40 x 70 ft., a 
kitchen 40 x 30 ft., and wide porches on the three 
sides of th ebuilding. 


mess 


Brake Shoe & Foundry Development 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. has 
under construction, a large part about ready for oc- 
cupancy, semi-detached or double houses and apart- 
ment houses to accomodate 298 families. The 
rapidity of construction is indicated by the fact 
that the building work was not started until late 
in January, and this was interfered with by the 
unusually severe winter. In addition to this build- 
ing program the company, to take care of the urgent 
needs for accomodations, recently purchased one 
hotel building and leased another, these having ac- 
comodations for 200 men. 

As a building site for its residential development 
the company acquired a 5-acre site that had been 
used as a baseball park, and only 400 ft. from the 
plant, together with adjoining property comprising 
about 1 acre of land. Its houses and apartments 
are West Tenth Street and Weschler 
Avenue, the former having a double-track street 
car line, and the latter being a 100-ft. boulevard. 
They are close to schools and churches and easily 
accessible by street cars to the business center of 
the city. The larger, or 5-acre tract, is 330x660 ft., 
and has been sub-divided into four blocks of equal 
size by two courts that parallel the main streets. 
The erection of homes for nearly 300 workmen on 
this limited site represents an intensified form of 
residence construction, and it has been the aim of 
the builders to compensate for the disadvantages 
of lack of ground space by using the space to the 
best advantage in designing the building, elim- 
inating waste space and providing various conven- 
iences for the tenants, these being equal to those 
found in many high-grade apartments. The build- 
ings are artistic without being extravagant in de- 

ign, and though close together have been laid out 
to avoid a congested appearance. 

The entire development includes 41 buildings. 
Of these there are 5 two-story double houses with 
apartments for a family on each side, and the re- 
mainder are three-story apartments. There are 15 
six-family, and 3 three-family, 11 nine-family, 6 
twelve-family, and 1 eighteen-family apartments. 


located on 


The houses have six rooms and bath, and apartments 
three, four, five and six rooms and bath. The-four 
and five-room apartments appear to be in the great- 
est demand. 

The houses and apartments are all of brick of 
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semi-fireproof construction. For the exterior rough 
texture face brick and Penntex wire cut channel tile 
of face brick size are used. Various modifications of 
the exterior design have been made in the eleva- 
tions, tile and color of brick, method of laying, etce., 
to avoid monotony in general appearance. These 
variations have been applied so that a person stand- 
ing at one point cannot see two houses or apart- 
ments that are exactly alike. The three, four and 
five-room apartments are flexible in that they have 
one large room averaging about 15x15 ft., which 
can be used if desired both for a living room and 
dining room in order to provide an extra bedroom. 

The houses and apartments are furnished with 
steam heat and hot water for domestic purposes, 
from a central heating plant. Every bedroom has a 
clothes closet, and each house and apartment a linen 
closet. A complete laundry is provided in the base- 
ment of each building, and each apartment has a 
kitchen range. Moderate rental charges will be 
made, these ranging from $21.50 per month for 
the small apartments up to $40 for the six-room 
houses and apartments. This includes heat 
janitor service. 

This building development is in charge of Har- 
per & Russell, real estate managers of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., in Erie. James Stew- 
art & Co., Inc., New York, is erecting the buildings. 


and 


The Government Development 


The Liberty Homes Co., which plans to build 
1000 homes in Erie, provided the Government 
finances the undertaking with a loan of $2,800,- 
000 has back of it some of the leading business in- 
terests and various public spirited citizens who have 
subscribed to the capital stock of the company in 
sums ranging from $50,000 down. This project 
was inaugurated at the suggestion of Philip Hiss, 
of the housing division of the Council of National 
Defense. Options have been secured on adequate 
building sites, it being the intention to build the 
homes on three conveniently situated tracts located 
in widely separate sections in the outskirts of the 
city. The manufacturing industries in Erie are 
somewhat widely scattered, and the building of 
these proposed homes in the different sections will 
be to the more general advantage of all the manu- 
facturers than will be the case were the building 
operations confined to one section. Further progress 
in this project cannot be made until the proposed 
Government appropriation is available, and at pres- 
ent the matter is in the hands of a housing commit- 
tee composed of about fifteen citizens including J. 
W. Sherwin, attorney, chairman; Matthew Gris- 
wold, Jr., works manager of the General Electric 
Co.; D. G. Hitcheock, president of the Erie Manu- 
facturers’ Association; P. D. Wright and R. P. 
Wright, of the Read Mfg. Co.; William Hamilton, 
of the Erie Car Works, and E. H. Mack, president 
of the Erie Board of Commerce. 

Details for the houses have not been worked 
out, but it is the general plan to build permanent 
single frame houses to cost $2,700 to $3,200, which 
will be sold to the plant employees under liberal 
terms of payment so that it will be easy for a work- 
man to own his own home. Under the terms of the 
agreement between the housing committee and the 
Government, the houses are to be erected upon plans 
mutually satisfactory to both, and the Government 
is to be given a blanket mortgage on the property 
bearing 4 per cent interest covering the $2,800,000 
it is to advance, the principal to be paid in fifteen 
vears. When a house is sold a release from the 
lien is to be furnished on individual lots so that the 
purchaser will have clear title to the property. The 
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rate of interest charged to the ultimate purchaser 
is to be limited to 6 per cent, and the dividends 
to the stockholders are to be limited to the same 
amount. 


Shipbuilding Plants Merged 


SEATTLE, May 27.—The purchase of the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Co. shipbuilding plant in 
Seattle, and the leasing of the plant to the Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation consummated the most important 
industrial deal in the history of the Pacific Coast, and 
probably means more to the industrial welfare of 
Seattle than any other single development in the his- 
tory of the city. The merger will be completed on 
June 1, and will give the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
under the new organization, a total of 12,000 men em- 
ployes. David Rodgers, general manager of the Skin- 
ner & Eddy Corporation, will direct the operations of 
the merged plant. 

Following the announcement of the merger was the 
placing of an order by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion with the Skinner & Eddy Corporation for $100,- 
000,000 worth of steel ships, insuring to the Seattle 
plant continuous operations for more than two years. 

The two plants adjoin each other near the entrance 
of the East Waterway. Each has a site of 27% acres. 
It is understood that the Skinner & Eddy Corporation 
plans extensive improvements to the merged plants, 
although officials of the company have not authorized 
this statement. 

The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company, 
which is owned by the Todd interests of New York, 
retains its ship repair plant, which it is planned to 
move to the company’s shipbuilding plant in Tacoma, 
known as the Todd Shipyards. The ship contracts held 
by the Seattle Construction Co., including those for 
the battle cruisers and torpedo boats for the Govern- 
ment, will be transferred to the Tacoma plant, with 
the exception of the four 7500-ton ships now on the 
ways, which will be completed under the new regime 

The Skinner & Eddy plant was founded in 1916. 


Since the first of the present year, the corporation 


has built eight S8800-ton steel steamships, and has a 
record for breaking world records for speed in big 
steel ship construction, including the world’s record 


West which launched in 55 
days, commissioned in 67 days and at sea 72 days from 
the date of her keel laving. 

The Skinner & Eddy plant now has 15 direct-con- 
tract 8800-ton steel steamships to build for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. The Seattle Construction 
vlant has direct contracts for 10 7500-ton steel vessels. 
The total shipbuilding contracts now held by Seattle 
firms than $250,000,000 
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Export Problems in the Machinery Trade’ 


Possibilities 


of European 


Competi- 


tion When Peace Comes—Leaves from 


the Book 


BY ROBERT 


S we are aware, those countries which constitute 

not only our Allies but the enemy countries 

well have a degree of governmental assistance and 
support to their commercial activities that we Amer- 
icans in the past have not enjoyed. That this support 
is an absolute necessity for the future commercial wel- 
fare of our country is self-evident. 

While we have a Department of Commerce which is 
making an honest effort to render service to American 
manufacturers in exporting their wares throughout the 
world, yet it is significant that to date there is not a 
single special organization to enter upon this work. 
Consequently, there is no agency to pool the findings 
of such an organization, which consolidated would give 
to us suggestions as to what policies to adopt in deal- 
ing with the peculiar competition we shall have to face. 


as 


To Make Implements Instead of Guns 


Many large plants now confined to the production 
of war material will be utilized for other purposes when 
peace comes. According to a recent consular report, 
the Skoda gun plant, of Pilsen, Bohemia, expects to 
control the farm implement trade in Russia and the 
Balkans after the war, and has already made prepara- 
tions for the conversion of its gun-making plant as 
soon as peace is declared. The report states that plants 
connected -with the Skoda works already have quan- 
tities of machines which are to be shipped into Russia 
as soon as the border is opened. 

It appears also that the Skoda works are counting on 
the neutralization of the Dardanelles and a resulting 
increase of traffic on the Danube, which has caused 
them to prepare to build motor boats for export to 
Turkey and Bulgaria. One part of the plant is to be 
converted into an automobile and aeroplane factory, 
while another part will continue in the manufacture of 
war materials. I have visited this enormous plant on 
several occasions, and can realize fully what it can 
accomplish in competing with the sales organizations 
of other countries in the territories mentioned. 

The debts of our Allies at the end of this year will 
be colossal. It is estimated that Great Britain’s na- 
tional debt at that time will be $50,000,000,000, or prac- 
tically one-half of the nation’s wealth. Great Britain 
is not crushed under the weight of this obligation. She 
knows exactly what she is going to do to pay it. Great 
Britain has already taken steps to carry out extensive 
developments in her various colonies. Development 
possibilities in Canada alone are enormous that 
legislation has recently been passed whereby China- 
men will be allowed to emigrate and will be employed in 
building railroads, cultivating the soil, and other 
“apacities, at the insignificant wage rate of 62'%4c. per 
day. This shows exactly what Great Britain intends 
to do in the way of future development. 


SO 


American Advantages 


Similar plans are under consideration with other 
countries and their colonies. Some are also planning 
the development of the vast agricultural and mineral 
possibilities of South America. However, we should 
not be alarmed over the possibility of this extensive 
program working against us, provided we are willing 
to lend ourselves to the general scheme. It might be 
advantageous for us to co-operate in giving financial 
assistance to the work of reorganizing those countries 
which have been “hard hit” by the present conflict, 


_— 


*From a paper read at the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Cincinnati, April 19, 1918 
yAmerican Tool Works Co., Cincinnati 


~ 


of a Cincinnati Exporter 


ALTER* 


thereby gaining their support in trade on a reciprocity 
basis. America is in an excellent position to render 
this assistance, on account of the huge gold reserve 
which we have accumulated. This gold reserve will 
be immediately available upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties and will give America the first opportunity to reap 
the benefits derived from this source. The extension of 
the American banking system, which is rapidly taking 
place, will offer great help in guiding and assisting 
credit extensions to countries needing credit. 

If the Allies can hold together after this war, the 
combination will form an organization consisting of 
practically three-fifths of the land of the world, three- 
fifths of the population and mineral resources, and a 
string of colonies extending around the world. With 
such co-operation, German interests will find a worthy 
competitor. 

The trade situation with neutral countries after the 
war will be quite unique, according to information I 
have collected on this subject. The export restrictions 
against them have made it difficult for the neutrals to 
import the articles they formerly secured from abroad. 
This has forced them to cultivate their own fields to 
obtain food, and to develop their own mineral resources 
to secure necessary raw materials for home require- 
ments, as well as war orders, the latter being quite 
profitable. 

This industrial development has increased the num- 
ber and size of manufacturing establishments to a re- 
markable degree. When the war is over, they will be 
better able to take care of themselves than formerly, 
independent of outside assistance, and besides, a market 
must be found by them for the over-production. Neu- 
trals, therefore, are looking more than ever to export 
possibilities for their own commodities, and are com- 
ing to a broader understanding of their own capabili- 
ties toward self-preservation and securing world trade. 


Competition from Scandinavia 


Let us take the Scandinavian countries as an ex- 
ample. These countries, in the past, have been large 
importers of all kinds of material, particularly manu- 
factured products. Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
have recently invested one billion kroner ($270,000,000) 
in factories which will directly compete with American 
firms, not only in their own countries but in the world 
at large. These factories are manufacturing chiefly 
such goods as emery wheels, twist drills, taps, dies, 
engine lathes, planers, shapers, chucks, files, hammers, 
axes, shovels, ball-bearings, railroad supplies, -wood- 
working machinery, automobiles, harvesting machinery, 
shoe machinery, lumber machinery, and many other 
classes of commodities. 

The raw material for the manufacturing of these 
products is obtained very largely from Sweden and 
Norway, and the production of these industries is ar- 
riving at such a high degree of efficiency that they can 
more than supply the home consumption. An investiga- 
tion of the conditions in these countries would lead 
to the belief that after the war the prices will be con- 
siderably lower than those prevailing at present, not 
only on account of the reduction in the cost of raw 
material, but on account of constantly increasing 
efficiency of manufacturing organizations. 

For this reason, they are fully expecting to com- 
pete in a most energetic and intelligent way against 
American and European firms, who will feel their com- 
petition in Russia and Asia, as well as the greater part 
of Europe. In addition, the Scandinavian countries 


have the advantage of being closer to the majority of 
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these markets than the American firms. The embargo 
against Scandinavian countries, while admittedly a war 
necessity, has nevertheless delevoped in those countries 
a new and determined competitor in foreign fields. 

Seandinavian customers had a leaning toward 
American products, and it is regrettable that war con- 
ditions have forced us to curtail shipments to them. 
Tonnage has been available, because the Scandinavian 
countries are employing a considerable part of their 
large merchant marine for the war requirements of 
America and her Allies, a certain amount of this ton- 
nage being used for traffic this country 
theirs. 


between and 

In recent months several boats have left for Scandi- 
navian ports with passengers, but practically empty as 
far as cargo is concerned, although goods for Scandi- 
navian countries have filled certain New York ware- 
houses. I have advice that a large Danish steamer 
will be allowed to sail shortly for Denmark with pas- 
sengers, but otherwise practically empty. It is 
tainly unfortunate that the various associations in 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway have not been able to 
satisfy our Government that American goods imported 
into those countries would not be re-exported to the 
enemy, as otherwise our products would have 
established in these countries to a degree difficult to 
enjoy at any other time. 

German activities in these countries are bound to 
militate against us under these circumstances, and the 
development of home industries there is creating a con- 
dition which, unless very energetic steps are taken to 
retain our trade, will result in making Scandinavia a 
competitor for our goods where we formerly had a cus- 
tomer. 


cer- 


been 


Maxims for Exporters 


The uncertainty as to the volume of business we will 
secure from Europe after the war brings up the old 
axiom, “Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.” The 
logical thing to do is to go after new markets without 
the least delay. Now is the time to start work in 
virgin fields, as it takes time for the seed to grow 
and still longer to reap the harvest. The crop from 
the fields which we have cultivated for years may not 
now yield its utmost, and the safety of our export bus!- 
ness—in fact, the safety to the proper balance of our 
individual businesses—may depend upon orders secured 
from new markets. 

The exporter must, first of all, consider the market 
in question from the standpoint of its buying ability 
for his particular commodity. Much money is wasted 
every year, and export campaigns do not bring fruit 
simply because the firms behind them neglect to study 
the markets. 

The matter of 


overlooked. 


and altitude should not be 
For example, there is a good market for 
heavy overcoats in Mexico City, because of its altitude, 
regardless of the fact that it is far south of us. Many 
centers of population in tropical countries are situated 
in altitudes which give them temperate atmospheric 
conditions. 

The occupation of the people will indicate the needs 
of the community for raw material, machinery, tools, 
clothing, luxuries, ete., the latter depending greatly 
upon the degree of refinement of the population. Natu- 
rally, those people who can be compared with us in 
civilization, regardless of their geographical location, 
will be interested in buying commodities which we our- 
selves use and enjoy, such as automobiles, victrolas, 
pianolas, motor boats, photographic apparatus, etc. 

On the other hand, the peoples in savage and semi- 
Savage countries may use cheap cotton cloth and a few 
simple utensils, but would hardly create a market for 
laundry machinery, much as they might need it. 

Knowledge of these conditions, based on study and 
observation, is necessary to determine whether there is 
a market for a product. It is an interesting and fasci- 
nating study and well worth the time of any business 
man who desires to expand the horizon of his orders. 


climate 


Commercial Laws and Customs 


Moreover, in going into new markets, it is well to 
familiarize one’s self as far as possible with the com- 
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mercial laws effective in those countries. Because we 
have certain laws for doing business in our country is 
no indication that the same applies everywhere. While 
the laws in approximately fifty independent foreign 
countries may differ (not to mention the colonies which 
may come under their jurisdiction, having their own 
local regulations), and while, at a glance, the com- 
plexity of this subject might appear discouraging, yet 
it is not hopeless. 

Commercial law governing foreign transactions 
shows a degree of uniformity in fundamental principles 
throughout the world. Then again, there is a certain 
amount of confidence and business honor existent, when 
one’s negotiations are carried on with reputable people, 
regardless of where they are located. A firm wishing 
to maintain its reputation and credit will find it obliga- 
tory to follow established practices, rather 
than stoop to acts of cupidity. Commercial law has 
been largely built up by a long line of precedents es- 
tablished by merchants in dealing with each other. 

There are two distinct legal groups involving civil- 
nations. The first includes the United States, 
England and some of her colonies, whose law has not 
been reduced to fundamental coming under the 
head of “common law,” based on decisions of the courts 
and precedents. The second group includes practically 
all other nations and is what is called “civil 
law,” which is closely related to the old Roman law. 
The underlying principles are frequently embodied in 
the form of written codes. What most in 
these countries is the section covering commercial codes, 
which makes quite a distinction between traders and 
commercial transactions, and non-traders and non-com- 
mercial transactions. 

Therefore, in drawing up agency contracts, in ship- 
ping goods on limited or indefinite consignment, in al- 
lowing expenditures to be made for propaganda, and in 
dealing with trademark and patent matters, in sending 
salesmen to work independently of any established 
agencies and in extending credits, it is advisable to 
become familiar with the legal points covering each in 
the countries concerned. 


business 


ized 


codes, 
using 


interests us 


I take this occasion to speak a word of caution about 
the use of the word “agent” in drawing up various 
documents, as I have known cases where the use of this 
word by the manufacturer has placed him in a very 
embarrassing position when called upon to meet certain 
expenses charged to him by the persor 


appointed as a 
sales agent. 


Competitive Prices 


The matter of 
products in 
found 
that 


centage of the 


regulating the selling price of your 
countries deserves the pro- 
The fact must not be overlooked 


the foreign salesman or dealer is in a 


foreign most 
consideration. 
large per- 
cases up against more competition than 
would be the case here in America 

Almost everything that America supply can 
be furnished by Europe, and therefore in getting down 

the final stages of a foreign deal it is common ex- 
perience to find that you are not only enjoying the com- 
petition of your American friends in your same line of 
business, but also the European 


also 
to 
manufacturers in the 


same class. 


It is obvious, in view of the additional cost of trans- 


poration, duties, etc., on shipments from America, that 
foreign dealers, thinking only of their own pocket- 
books, might easily and willfully quote prohibitive 


prices on American products in order to sidetrack them, 
and thereby be able to handle a similar article of 
European production on a much more profitable basis 
by bringing the price up sufficiently under the Ameri- 
can to secure the business. This increase in price and 
the low cost of delivery of the European article would 
naturally make his margin of profit most acceptable. 
It therefore behooves us all to give this matter special 
attention, and the best 
the ground. 

If you want foreign business, go after it in person. 
Take the time. Become personally familiar with the 
markets and the agents who are handling your inter- 
ests. How any dealer enthuse over principals 
whom he has never met, and with whom he has never 


place to secure the data is on 


can 
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intercourse? In 
dollars’ worth of 
insurance on the strength of their personal acquaint- 
ance, often on an unequal basis with their competitors, 
but the personal contact and bonds of friendship get 
them the The same applies to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade from the standpoint of the 
individual firm which is expanding into this field. 


social 


had the 
surance 


degree of 


slightest 


agents write millions of 


business. 


Preparation for Peace-Time Trade 


We should not allow apparent difficulties to dampen 
the ardor of our activities, because we have before us 
examples of the wonderful success in export trade en- 
joyed by countries which we can now more easily call 
our neighbors than ever. If their brains have enabled 
them to amass huge fortunes from this class of trade, 
it would be an insult to the intelligence of American 
business men were it to be intimated that we are not 
at least the equal of these neighbors. 

That the British manufacturers are afraid of our 
competition after the war is clearly set forth in a speech 
made by J. Judson on March 8 last before the machine 
tool builders of England. Mr. Judson says in part: 


We are all out to win the war, but there is another war 


to come, viz., the commercial war, and I am ure that we 


cannot tackle the problem properly unless something is done 
to assist us against both American competition and probably 
difficult for the British 
compete in the markets, 
American rivals have amassed 
war period, which reserves will 
enable them to travel and advertise and do everything 
sible to secure the trade. 


German competition 
machine tool 


It is going to be 
makers to world’s 
fact 


during the 


owing to the that our 


reserves 


huge 


pos- 


He then goes on to give data on comparative prices 
of American and British machinery, and continues: 
It just shows us the surplus our friends will have 


with, enabling them to 
world’s trade 


to work 


secure a maximum share of the 
Our aim should be 


contained in this industry 


Britain self- 
There must be no “next time” of 
going thousands of miles for such essential commodities as 


to see Great 


machine tools and accessories which are the absolute basis 
of every article for defense, offense and peace-time neces- 
sities. 


In Belgium there has been instituted a Comptoir 
National pour la Reprise de L’Activite Economique en 
Belgique, which intends not only to back Belgium firms 
in advancing the necessary money for purchasing the 
re-equipment of their plants, but at the same time to 
parry a large stock of material and to place orders as 
soon as circumstances permit. This company has been 
definitely formed and is backed by the government. It 
is intimated that before long manufacturers in the 
United States will hear from it as to its methods 
of purchasing and acquiring material. 

In Scandinavians countries there is still hope, as 
evidenced by a letter which I have just received from 
Stockholm, which states that many of the reputable 
dealers who have been handling American goods have 
been almost shut down from inability to receive 
material. However, in the face of this they have tried 
to keep loyal to their American connections by not 
entering into promiscuous dealing with inferior goods 
as a substitute. In adopting this policy the author of 
this letter, who is a personal friend of the writer, states 
that these dealers have allowed opportunities for mak- 
ing a lot of money to pass. They prefer, he says, to 
continue to wait until they are able to renew their 
relations with their American manufacturers of first- 
class articles, claiming that they built up sufficient 
reserves in the past, through these connections, to tide 
them over until the time when they can resume their 
work in the usual way. 

This evidence of loyalty is worthy of our most pro- 
found respect, and should give us the incentive to be 
absolutely fair, square and lenient with these connec- 
tions when they are again established. 


The National Safety Council will hold its annual 
meeting on Oct. 14 to 18, inclusive, at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis. Safety exhibits will be provided, as usual. 


W. H. Cameron, general manager of the council, reports 
141 new memberships in March and 125 in April. 
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Low Manganese, High Phosphorus 
Spiegeleisen from Slags 


A process for the 


manufacture of spiegeleisen, 
based on the recovery 


y of manganese in the slag or 
flush cinder produced from open-hearth furnaces when 
making steel, is covered by a patent (U. S. 1,261,907— 
April 9, 1918) granted to Albert L. Cromlish, Sharon, 
Pa. 

“Flush” cinder and “tapping” cinder are waste 
products formed in making open-hearth steel and pro- 
duced in large quantities, the flush cinder being ob- 
tained when using the well-known pig and ore processes 
of which the Monell is one. The flush cinder 
and also the tapping cinder contains large amounts of 


process 


manganese as oxide of manganese. An average 
analysis of flush cinder is: 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Manganese or 10.2 Alumina ; 3.30 
Iron (by difference) 37.88 Lime ; : 17.75 
Phosphorus O77 Magnesia . €.45 
Silica ; 22.50 Sulphur .. Sia oie aaa pire tale ee 


The tapping cinder used in forming the burden has 
a composition averaging about as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
OE. <i cawteatin wena Magnesia 16.01 
Alumina .. Siaskeceae ee Manganese ... ; 5.00 
SO ined Seale eee ec aaeee Sulphur i.<.+ Dig 1.50 


One object of the invention is the production of a 
low manganese spiegel that is adapted for many uses 
and particularly in making special steels, as, for 
example, a steel intended for rolling into sheets, black 
plate, and tin plate. The flush cinder is smelted or re- 
duced in the blast furnace. The burden is reduced in 
the same manner as when manganese ores are employed 
in making ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, the fur- 
nace being tapped at stated intervals and the molten 
spiegel being cast into pigs in the usual manner or, 
when desired, being used in a molten condition. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the manganese in the flush 


cinder and tapping cinder is claimed recovered as 
spiegel. The resulting product is a low manganese 
spiegel, a typical analysis of which is: 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Iron (by difference)...77.18 be eg ee per 3.00 
Manganese 13.80 Silicon aie o 
CORT WOE «x00 e aa owe 2.00 Sulphur 0.02 


When using nothing but cinder in the furnace bur- 
den the composition of the spiegel made will vary 
within the following proportions: 

Per Cent 


BON. dined eae & acme wee ee eS 25.00 to 65.00 
ote ree ee Pt oe 13.00 to 25.00 
COENEN. ca ciw xs ua 'ws' ae we a ae aa tecweoe eels 150to 6.00 
PEMEIRUMR 5.45 25a hae ate Ao awa ie eee eee 2.20to 3.40 
ee ee ob. wa aie- Bieter be ee ..upto 1.00 
UE Savina cs wE a ane sh GS eee ae ate analy upto 0.02 


The manganese in flush and tapping cinder, two 
hitherto waste products, is reclaimed, according to the 
patentee’s claims, and a low manganese, high phos- 
phorus spiegel forming an alloy which is peculiarly 
adapted for use in the manufacture of steel in making 
sheets and tin plate, is obtained. The production of a 
spiegel of the composition claimed provides a cheap sub- 
stitute for ferromanganese or spiegel, and ferrophos- 
phorus or high phosphorus pig iron, and similar ex- 
pensive materials heretofore necessary in making sheet 
and tin bar. 





The American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion’s address is now Hog Island, Pa. The corporation 
states it is very important that this address be used, 
as the Emergency Fleet Corporation has moved into 
the building in Philadelphia, where the American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Corporation was formerly 
located, and unless the Hog Island, Pa., address is used 
there is likely to be much confusion in handling corre- 
spondence. 


The Eastern Flexible Conduit Co., 594 Johnson Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has changed its name to the 
Eastern Tube & Tool Co., Inc. In addition to producing 
flexible conduit, loom and armored electrical cable, drill 
chucks and small tools will be manufactured. 





Routing Machine for Powder Grooves 


An automatic machine for routing the power 
grooves in the firing pin plugs of high-explosive shells 
is being built by the Automatic Engraving & Mfg. Co., 
79 East 130th Street, New York, from the design of 
its vice-president, E. A. Lundvall. The work per- 
formed consists of the cutting of an interrupted an- 
nular end of the plug and from the 
time the piece is placed on the special chuck used until 
the two portions of the groove are completed, the ma- 
chine requires no attention. This it is pointed out 
makes it possible for a single female operator to take 
care of three machines. 

As will be noticed, the piece to be finished has a slot 
in one end and this is taken advantage of in placing 
the work on the special chuck at A. By turning the 
handle B, the piece is gripped securely by the chuck. 
The routing of the groove is performed by the cutter 
C, which has a separate drive from the countershaft 
and operates at a speed of from 12,000 to 20,000 r.p.m., 
according to the rate of output desired. This cutter 
is fed forward by power which is derived from the 
pulley D. Mounted on the shaft with this pulley is 
the worm E which meshes with a wormgear on the 
shaft F. The cam G mounted on this shaft 
against a pin on the lever H which is connected at its 
upper end to the cutter head. The rotation of the cam 
forces the cutter into the work, the exact amount of 
penetration being governed by the graduated knob /. 
When the cam has completed a revolution, the pin falls 
into the notch in the position shown and the cutter 
is retracted. To secure the desired form of 
the piece is given an oscillatory motion by an eccentric 
J which is driven from the pulley D. 

When the groove in one half of the piece has been 
completed and the cutter retracted, the piece is in- 
dexed to bring the other side into position for com- 
pleting the work. The indexing is accomplished by 
a Geneva motion which is driven from the shaft K 


groove in one 


presses 


yroove 


and is kept from operating, except at the proper time, 
by a locking pin which is seated in one of two notches 
in the edge of the disk L. On the rear end of the 


shaft F' is mounted a disk M which has a slot cut in 
its periphery and an interference piece mounted at an 
almost diametrically opposite point on the back. While 
the ¢roove is being routed, the pawl connected with 
the lever N rides on the circumference of the disk. 
When the first groove is nearly comnleted and the cam 
G has rotated sufficiently to bring the edge of the slot 
opposite the pin on the lever H, the lever O strikes the 
interference piece on the disk M. This unlocks the in- 
dexinz mechanism and when the disk M has turned a 
trifle further the pawl connected with the lever N 
engages with the slot in the periphery of the disk. 
This engages the toothed clutch P and forces the gear 
R to operate the indexing mechanism. As soon as the 
indexing operation is completed, the pawl attached to 





Powder Grooves in the High Ex 


Plugs of 
plosive Shells Are Routed in an Automatic Machine Operating 
at High Speed 


The Firing Vin 
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Eccentric t the End 


the lever N is withdrawn from the slot in the disk M, 
and the lever O is released from the interference piece 
and forces the locking pin home in the other slot in 
the disk L. This is accomplished while the pin on the 
lever H is traveling from one end of the irregular slot 
in the cam G to the other, and as soon as the curved 
portion of the cam surface bears against the pin the 
cutter is again fed forward and the piece is oscillated 
through the action of the eccentric J. 
pletion of a second revolution of the shaft F 
attached cam G and disk M, the gear R 
throw out the starting lever S and 

As soon as the finished piece is removed and another 
one inserted at A, the starting lever S 


operator, thus machine on another cycle. 


Upon the com- 
with its 
operates to 
stop the machine. 
is raised by the 
starting the 


Dominion Steel Corporation’s Production 


The production of the Dominion Steel Corporation, 
Sydney, N. S., for the month of April, as compared 
with that of March 


last, is as follows: 


The No. 3 blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co.. 
at Farrell, Pa., will be 


rebuilt. The 


blown out a short time, and 


new stack will have a capacity of 500 
to 550 tons per day. It is also likely that No. 2 stack 
at Farrell will be rebuilt later to make it the 
size as No. 1 stack. At the Farrell 
plant, work on new ore bins, ore and car 
dump is being pushed, the American Bridge Co. doing 
all the steel work. 


Same 
blast furnace 


[ ridges 


At the annual meeting of the Kelly-Springfield 
Motor Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio, the following of- 
ficers were elected to 
President, James L. Geddis;: 
manager, C. F. Gardner; 
treasurer, P. W. Maguire. 


serve during the ensuing year: 
vice-president and general 


secretary, P. H. Diehl, and 


The firm name of Watson Brothers, New Castle, Pa.., 
jobbers in sheet and other products, has been changed 
to the Watson Brothers Steel Co. 








Jobbers Will Get Shipments of Steel 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association Receives Assurances, but Material 
Must Be Exclusively Used for War Essentials 


OBBERS in iron and steel will receive shipments 

from mills and priority certificates will be fur- 

nished to them by the Priority Committee of the 
War Industries Board when it can positively be shown 
that the material is for work essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war or to replace iron or steel which has 
been sold to war plants. This information was made 
known at the annual convention of the American Iron, 
Steel and Heavy Hardware Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week. The association made a pledge 
to conserve steel for war purposes as follows: 


Whereas, we, the members of the 


American Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware Association, in convention assembled 
at Atlantic City, May 23, 1918, realizing the seriousness of 
the steel situation and fully conscious of the importance of 
wurehouse steel distribution in supplementing mill supply, 


resolved, that we do hereby pledge ourselves individually 


and for our companies during the duration of the 
our first, for the direct 


the United States Government and, second, for 


war to sell 


steel, requirements and indirect of 


such essential 


uses as may be directed by the 


Wat 


Priority Committee of the 


sZoard 


Industries 


E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co., 
secretary of the Committee on Steel and Steel 
Products of the American Iron and Steel Institute, was 
expected as a speaker at the convention, but wired his 
regrets, and assured the jobbers that their wants would 
be taken care of so far as possible. His 
Secretary A. H. Chamberlain read: 


and 


message to 


I greatly regret that the pressure of my committee work 
prevents my being present to address your convention Will 
vou be good enough to say to the convention that our com 
mittee greatly appreciates the fine spirit of co-operation in 
which your association has worked with us in the observance 
of the prices fixed by the Government and those recom 
mended by the Institute Please say to them also that our 
committee recognizes that the iron and steel jobbers occupy 
a useful field and that it will be our pleasure to use our 
efforts to see that the warehouse men and jobbe! of the 
country receive their fair proportion of steel products based 
on the war business that they do 


The news that jobbers would be provided with steel 
was received with delight by the members of the asso- 
ciation, many of whom had begun to fear that the 
requirements of the Government and the 100 per cent 
pledge of the steel mills would render it almost impos 
sible for jobbers to obtain stocks. 


A Difficult Undertaking 


L. P. Ordway, of Crane & Ordway, St. Paul, a 
civilian member of the Priority Committee of the War 
Industries Board, told the convention that it had been 
difficult to convince the representatives of the Army 
and Navy on the committee of the importance of jobbers 
getting stocks for indirect Government work, but that 
finally the point had been won. The jobber, however, 
must have the assistance of the Priority Committee to 
get material and Mr. Ordway made it plain that any 
attempts on the part of jobbers to obtain steel for other 
than essential needs would seriously injure them in the 
eyes of the Government officials. 

“Don’t ask for priority unless you need it,” said Mr. 
Ordway to the jobbers. “Try to get the people in your 
community to refrain from using any steel not for war 
needs. If a factory wants to put up even a small addi- 
tion, be sure that the factory is working on Government 
material. Do not apply for any material unless you 
actually need it for war work. Don’t apply for twice 
as much as you need, hoping that you may get half of 
what you ask for. And give all the details. If you 
deal frankly with the committee we will give every con- 
sideration to your applications for priority.” 

Mr. Ordway said he believed there was going to be 


| 


enough steel for all essential requirements, despite the 
present stringency. 

An interesting report on the steel situation as it 
affects the jobbers was read by S. L. Orr, Evansville, 
Ind., chairman of the War Service Committee of the 
association. 


Troublesome Problem of Extras 


Mr. Orr told of the aims and purposes of the war 
service committee of the association. He said it had 
first recommended to members that they strictly ad- 
here to the fixed resale warehouse extras, though 
certain classes of small trade may continue to carry 
the customary differentials on account of cost of 
handling and extra credit risk. On all the large ware- 
house business, he stated, the warehousemen must 
patriotically accept the Government’s resale prices. Mr. 
Orr said that the war service committee had endeavored 
to obtain uniformity of practice in the matter of ware- 
house steel extras. In some localities, he said, full 
extras are added, and in still other communities a 
so-called “warehouse extra” prevails. ‘Your commit- 
tee,” said Mr. Orr, “recommended the warehouse extras, 
as a compromise, but so far we have not been success- 
ful in securing their establishment. If there is any 
justification for the mills to charge an extra for certain 
sizes on account of higher cost or limited sales, these 
same reasons would entitle the distributer to extra 
profit as well. Our arguments were met with the asser- 
tion that the fixed spread of profit allowed to jobbers 
was purposely made larger to cover this extra and 
that, therefore, mill extras should be used on all larger 
warehouse business.” 

Mr. Orr told of the recent conference between job- 
bers and J. Leonard Replogle, director of steel supply 
for the War Industries Board. “We were assured with- 
out being obliged to present our brief,” said Mr. Orr, 
“that the essential nature of our business was recog- 
nized and we would come in for our share of available 
steel under direction of the Priority Committee. Mr. 
Replogle stated. that the demand for plates and large 
rounds for munitions was so large that he was in doubt 
how our present output could take care of it.” Mr. 
Orr further quoted Mr. Replogle as saying that “unless 
our resources are husbanded there will be a scarcity of 
steel as acute as last winter’s fuel shortage.” 

Mr. Orr advised the members that steel for private 
and commercial building is to be discouraged, and he 
added that jobbers would have to be careful that their 
sales for building material were for war work. 

The following paragraphs from Mr. Orr’s report 
contain the committee’s advice to jobbers as to how 
they should govern themselves under the new conditions: 

“Before applying for priority, our members must 
consider very carefully whether the use of the material 
will effectively contribute toward winning the war. 
Understand, we are in an acute scarcity, and we want 
to assist the Government to distribute the steel only 
to the most necessary and essential industries. There 
is enough Government business to be supplied—there 
are enough strict essentials, and it is the reeommenda- 
tion of this committee that you confine your applica- 
tions solely to such essential purposes. We will only 
prejudice our case if we send in applications for priority 
for material which does not stand the test as printed on 
the rules and regulations. We are on trial, and if 
we do not prove to the Priority Committee that our 
service is essential, as indicated by the character of 
the purposes for which application is made, we then 
may be shut off entirely, and the very valuable service 
which we can render is going to be denied us. The 
Priority Committee recognizes steel which is wanted 
to secure production, not for 


merchandising, which 


)4 
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keeps going essential industries and products that are 
necessary to maintenance of same. We must consci- 
entiously study this priority question, so as to avoid 
making mistakes in applying for things which are not 
entitled to preference. It is in the committee’s opinion 
principally a matter of ignorance on the part of the 
members in not thoroughly understanding the situation. 
We must make it our business to conscientiously apply 
the priority test to our sales. Is this material neces- 
sary and essential in helping to win the war? Will 
the Priority Committee look at it as essential to winning 
the war? It is easy for us to argue ourselves, but 
what the war service committee wishes to impress upon 
you is that you must only apply for priority on material 
about which there is no doubt whatever. If there is 
any doubt in your mind, don’t apply at all at present— 
no matter how good a customer it may be for, because 
it is only going to reflect back on you and may result 
in your being cut off where another jobber who ha- 
been careful to take business being supplied to the 
Government itself and other strictly essential indus- 
tries, is still able to get steel because his service is 
going in the right direction. 

“While we have no direct authority for the state- 
ment, it is the committee’s belief that the acute scarcity 
will apply more particularly to such items as plates, 
large rounds, etc., which are required for shipbuilding 
and munitions. There is a limit to the production on 
any one given class of material, so that all the steel 
could not be used in its manufacture, and there would 
be tonnage available for other steel items in which the 
situation might not be so serious. It is our information 
that the Priority Committee is disposed to consider 
application for priority for stock and to recognize also 
when tonnage justifies, a Government order number 
for replenishment. We jobbers are in a peculiar situ 
ation, since we do not have available Government order 
numbers, or know accurately the ultimate uses of our 
steel at the time we place our order. Unless we can 
secure some preference, our stocks are bound to become 
depleted and our service impaired. In the application 
for priority, which must be made out on the regular 
blank furnished by the Priorities Division of the War 
Industries Board in Washington, it is necessary to state 
the purposes for which the material is to be sold and 
these must be for strictly essential uses, as laid down 
by them in their rules and regulations. Government 
work, direct and indirect, and then such essentials as 
transportation, mining, oil companies, agriculture, etc., 
applying the test as outlined by them. 

The Test 
In requesting priority the petitioner should join with t 
committee in applying the test 

To what extent, if at all. will the granting of this appli 
cation contribute, directly o1 
war; and if at all, how 


indirectly, toward winning the 


urgent is the need? 

“This application must be signed by an officer of the 
company and not by purchasing agent, and the uses 
enumerated must be strictly adhered to. 

“We are on our honor to loyally support the Gov- 
ernment in its endeavor to make every pound of steel 
count for winning the war. You can readily see the 
purpose and result of this control, which places in the 
hands of the Priority Board the ultimate use of the 
whole output of steel. We must have conservation of 
steel just as we have conservation of food and fuel. 

“Your order for material is to be sent to the mill 
with whom you regularly have a connection and then 
the priority approval, if issued by Priority Committee, 
we understand, is sent to that mill direct to save time. 
It may be that the mill will not be able to accept your 
order, and you will then have to try elsewhere. This 
priority certificate only is a recommendation that your 
order be accepted and does not carry preference in 
execution, but you are required to wait your regular 
turn, according to the classification given you by the 
Priority Committee, depending on the nature of the 
purpose for which it is intended. The public announce- 
ment that all steel was commandeered for Government 
uses only was most terrifying, but it is the opinion 
of your committee that this does not mean as drastic 
action as would be implied, except in 


certain lines. 
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Even if your orders have been refused by the mills 
without priority, it does not indicate that they may 
not be in position to take care of you with priority. To 
enable them to secure their full share of coke and coal 
to maintain full. operation of their plants, the mills 
are anxious to have priority approval on all orders, 
so they can show that they are operating 100 per cent 
Government instructions; otherwise, they might have 
difficulty securing fuel, for instance, which in itself 
gives the Government authorities the desired control 
of the situation. 

“It may be we will have to apply for priority on 
every purchase at no far distant date, but until this is 
required it is recommended by your committee that 
we use priority only when absolutely necessary to secure 
stock for strictly essential requirements.” 


Priority Problems 


In response to questions directed to him after Mr. 
Orr’s paper was read Mr. Ordway of the Priority Com- 
mittee said that he thought it very probable that the 
committee would pass favorably upon applications for 
steel to replace material which jobbers could show had 
been sold from their stocks for war work. He was 
asked as to the length of time it would take for appli- 
cations to be passed upon. His reply was that this 
would depend upon the fairness of the application. He 
said that jobbers must confine themselves to a merchant 
business. If they attempted to do a brokerage business 
or, in other words, to obtain priority certificates for 
direct shipments, their applications might be refused 

A resolution was adopted by the association in favor 
of “iron-clad” contracts with manufacturers. This mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed at one of the sessions, a 
strong sentiment being displayed in favor of such con- 
tracts as against the option form of contract which has 
generally been in effect 
jobbers. 


between steel mills and the 
The form of contract used by the sheet makers 
was generally approved. 

F. N. Shepherd, field manager for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, delivered an interesting 
talk on the work of that organization. He said that the 
Chamber of Commerce is co-ordinating the industries 
of the United States with the needs of the Government 
It brings to the attention of the proper departments in 
Washington the unemployed facilities of industry. A 
staff is maintained in Washington which will gladly co 
operate with the war service committee of any associa- 


tion. Much good has been accomplished for the nation, 


Mr. Shepherd said, through the elimination of many 
innecessary types and sizes of manufactured articles. 


War Service Organization 


Charles W. Asbury, Philadelphia, president Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, told of the 
work of the war service organization of that body. He 
said that the response of members to the calls of the 
Government for service have been 100 per cent. The 
quantities of some items of hardware wanted by the 
Government were appalling, he said. Many manufac- 
turers were already overloaded with commercial! busi 
ness, which they promptly set aside in order to serve 
the Government first. Mr. Asbury related an incident 
which shows how the hardware manufacturers have met 
the Government requirements. The Germans began 
using a barbed wire that was harder than anything 
used before—so hard, in fact, that it successfully re 
sisted cutting with the pliers then in use in the Allied 
armies. A meeting of American manufacturers was 
called and the combined experience of several of the 
leading makers of pliers resulted in the adoption of a 
wire cutter which went through the hard German wire 
like cheese. Mr. Asbury said that about 1000 
facturers are co-ordinating their efforts in war service 
work in the organization formed by the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association. A main- 
tained in Washington in charge of Murray Sargent, 
formerly of Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Other interesting features of the convention were as 
follows: An address on the events leading up to the 
war by United States Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana; an address on conditions in France as 


manu- 


bureau is 


war 
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he had seen them by Everett 
States Food Administration; an 
“The Airplane in the War,” by 
of Philadelphia, president of the 
Vania, and trade 
shipments,” “warehouse extras,” 
jobber Pe 


Colby, of the United 
illustrated lecture on 
Joseph A. Steinmetz, 
Aero Club of Pennsy]l- 
topics such as “direct 
and “protection of the 
On the subject of direct shipments, there was 
unanimity of opinion against jobbers taking orders from 
customers for direct shipments from mills. 


discussions on 


THE LIBERTY MOTOR TO-DAY 


Over 1000 Engines Completed—Lack of Tools 
and Skilled Workmen Overcome 


The Liberty motor is being produced in quantities, 
according to Charles F. Kettering, president Society of 
Automobile Engineers, in an address before its New 
York May 20. He stated that: “The thou- 
sandth engine was shipped by the builders several days 
previous to that date, only two companies having been 
in production, cone of these in production for about 60 
days. The Ford Motor Co. has tested its first engine 
and put it through the official 50-hr. test. The same 
thing is true of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. and of the 
Buick Motor Co. The Marmon Co. is, I 
ting its engine through the test now 

“It has not been a year since the first one of these 
engines was put together experimentally. It is a new 
product, a new order of things, which people are not 
familiar with. 
these 


section 


believ e, put 


It is perhaps because we do not analyze 
conditions that so much and gloom 
have spread over the country. There is only one thing 
that will answer the criticisms and that is the engine 
itself. But I think it will be very gratifying for you 
to know some of the simple facts. We can show you 
things in Dayton that would gladden your hearts and 
brighten your eyes. And Dayton is only one place of 
activity in this matter. 


criticism 


The Inevitable Delays 


“There is one thing we ought to get into our heads 
that I think we have not appreciated entirely, and that 
is the fact that if not a single mistake had been made 
in any one of the Government proceedings, we would 
have been delayed from three to four months in obtain- 
ing the amount of tools needed because of the con- 
gestion in transportation, in addition to the extraor- 
dinary demand. Some months ago I asked a leading 
automotive manufacturer connected with the aircraft 
production whether he expected to be able to get the 
tools he had to have. He said, ‘In the last ten years 
I have put over $25,000,000 into machine tools ana 
there is not a manufacturer who is not going to give 
me what I want.’ He ordered his gear cutters and 
lathes and milling machines and what-not. When | 
saw him a few weeks later, he said, “Look at this sheet. 
Those are my delivery dates. Now don’t you think I 
can get the stuff? I am an old hand at this game.” 
That was all right until the Priority Board said, ‘These 
tools are needed more elsewhere.’ He got only a small 
percentage of the tools he expected within the speci- 
fied dates. He endeavored to get thread gauges and 
other articles, and the same thing happened. I saw 
him a few weeks ago and he had not received all his 
tools yet. There is universal delay in such things and 
it is always interpreted against the particular thing 
that the particular critic wishes to criticize. 


Shipments Now Go Forward on Schedule 


“The airplane products are coming along fast. There 
has been some delay on account of our inability to de- 
cide finally on machine gun equipment and types of 
bombing devices. While waiting until final decisions 
were received from the other side (the difficulty has 
not been all on this side; there has been a change of 
mind on the other side not infrequently), many a thing 
which was started has been stopped and then started 
again. We have had confusion on account of changes 
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The annual election of officérs resulted as follows: 
President, F. H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., Boston; 
first vice-president, W. H. Grant, Bonniwell-Calvin Iron 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; second vice-president, S. L. Orr, 
Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind. Executive committee (for 
three years), J. B. Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New York; 
Andrew Wheeler, Morris Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia; 
for two years, W. L. Niekamp, Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., 
St. Louis, to fill the unexpired term of S. L. Orr 


in specifications made here. There have been put into 
the great Governmental and industrial organizations 
thousands of people who have been unfamiliar with 
manufacturing methods. We have had that to con- 
tend with. That sort of thing is wearing away. It is 
becoming more appreciated that people who have spent 
all their lives in the shop really know something about 
it and that those who have been able to make things 
before are able to produce for the Government. Last 
week we shipped from the factory with which I am 
connected 42 of the fighting machines with 75 per 
cent When you ship four machines you really 
ship seven; so that if you ship 40 machines that is 
really equal to 70 machines. That production is com- 
ing right We have done in our method of 
manufacture what all of our American aircraft people 
have done; it is possible to build aircraft to-day by 
the interchangeable method just as it is possible to 
make anything else, and that is being done.” 


spares. 


along. 


The British Tin Situation and the 
United States 


\ clear presentation of the tin situation in England 
and its relation to the United States is given in the 
following from the London Jronmonger of recent date: 


Fresh trouble has the tin 


arisen in trade owing to the 
changes that have been brought about by the war and to the 
efforts of an official body to direct the course of trade 
Previous to the war, merchants in London bought tin from 
the Straits and sold it to the Americans Most of this tin 
was imported into England by a small number of firms. who 


ilso purchased metal in the Straits and shipped it direct to 
the Pacific Coast of 
Metal Exchange 


America The prices paid on the London 


however, practically ruled the rates at which 


tin was dealt in all 


over the world, but the war caused a 
large and increasing portion of the trade which had passed 
between this country and the United States to be conducted 
directly between the Straits and America 


Recently the 
tirely prohibited, 
is still allowed 
the Straits are 
Committee, 


exports. of Straits tin to 
the export of English tin 

The exports from Great 
both controlled by the Tin and 
that Committee declines to grant 
tin from the Straits to 
that branch of 
London 
of the 


America were en- 


although under 


license Britain 


and 
Rubber 
permis 


irom 
and as 


ion to export America to firms which 


were the 


not in business before war 
vears ago had a fair 
their 

exporting tin 
States but also from participating in 
the Straits and America As a re- 
whole of the American trade has been diverted 
the control of 


mer- 


chants in who a couple of 


pro- 
find 
this 


portion whole American 
only debarred 
United 


trade between 


trade in hands 


themselves not from from 
country to the 
the direct 


sult, the into 


some half-dozen 


firms, 
those firms 
who were 
if they 
situation is the 
the 
been 
unjust the 
grant them a 
to offset their loss of the former 
have protested to the authorities 
porting 


known in the 
the American 
engaged in the trans 
want tin Another 
fact that two 
Straits 


trade as 
houses,” 


tomers of the 
Atlantic trade 
development in 
firms 


“importing and to cus- 
merchants 
must 
the 
able to 

The merchants 
Atlantic trade 
Rubber 


now g£0 new 


American 
are direct in 


who 


Duy 

have engaged in 

refusal of 
share in 


the trans- 
the Tin and 
the Straits- 
traffic, 

On the other hand, the im- 
limited to the quantities for 
are understood to ob- 
ject to the intervention of the merchant firms 


regard as 
Committee to 
American trade and 


houses, whose trade is 


which they can obtain export 


licenses, 


As a token of the company’s appreciation of their 
ten years or more of loyal co-operation, President 
Alvan Macauley will present to 160 employees of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. a gold watch and chain. Among 
the recipients will be three women. 
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Thread Milling Machine for Shell Work 


A new machine designed for milling threads on high- 
explosive shells and for various commercial work has 
been brought out by the Biggs-Watterson Co., Cleve- 
land. One of the most important features of this ma- 
chine is that the work spindle and the lead screw are 
both rotated from a single worm drive. This, it 
pointed out, assures a powerful, positive and sensitive 
drive, as well as a maximum of accuracy and precision, 
and at the same time eliminates a long train of reduc- 
tion gearing. This driving mechanism includes the 
driving worm a, the spindle worm gear b, the lead 
screw worm gear c, change gears d and e, the idler gear 
f and the reduction gears g and h. 

The work spindle has a hole bored through its en- 
tire length up to the capacity of the machine, making 
it possible to insert work at either end, as well as to 
hold work of any length. The spindle can also be 
equipped with an air chuck. The work and cutter 
spindles are driven by a single pulley from a counter- 
shaft. Right-angle or direct-connected motor drive can 
also be furnished. The cutter spindle is made of high- 
carbon steel running in a bronze bearing with provision 
for oiling. 

The carriage is moved along the bed longitudinally 
by a lead screw which enters a long cylindrical nut i, 
which is gripped at any predetermined point by a clamp 
attached to the carriage. When in a clamped position 
the nut moves with the carriage, and when released 
returns automatically to the starting point. This return 
is effected by two coil springs j and k, one right-hand 
and one left-hand spiral spring. The lead screw can be 
turned to either the right or to the left for cutting 
either right or left hand threads. The lead screw 
thus kept under tension at all times, eliminating any 
back lash. The coil springs are anchored into one end 
of the cylindrical nut, and at the opposite end the spring 
enters into an adjustable friction /. This friction can be 
set at a tension so that should the springs be wound up 
too tightly, the friction will revolve around the lead 
screw and prevent breaking. 

The machine is provided with a single-lever control 
which consists of a camshaft along the front with a 
lever at the side of the handwheel and directly in front 
of the operator. This camshaft is connected to the work 
spindle clutch lever, and to the lead screw clamp. When 
the spindle has made one complete revolution it turns 
the camshaft over, moves the cutter spindle back, lifts 
the cutter out of the work, disengages the clutch, stops 
the spindle, releases the clamp, and leaves the carriage 
free to move on the ways. When a new piece of work is 
to be chucked the operator pulls the control lever which 
brings the cutter into the work at the right depth, 
starts the spindle and clamps the carriage to the lead 
screw, thus making the action nearly automatic. The 
handwheel is used only for making sensitive adjust- 
ments to the cutter. The threads of any pitch either 


is 


is 
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U. S. standard or metric, right or left-hand, can be ob- 
tained by simply changing two gears, no compounding 
of gears being necessary. The machine is also provided 
with an automatic knock-out. 

The head and the bed are cast in one piece which, 
together with the oil pan is mounted upon the pedestal, 
insuring strength and rigidity. All gears are fully in 
closed, and all the control levers are located on the front 
of the machine within the easy reach of the operator. 

This machine is being made at the present time in 
two sizes, a 3-in. and a 6-in. The principal dimensions 
and specifications are as follows: 


Size of machine, iu ; t 
Collet capacity, it 3% 61K 
Diameter of lead screw 14 1% 
Ratio of worm drive 100 to 1 100 tol 
Width of belt 3 

Floor space, in 36 x 76 36 x 76 
Net weight lb 2 000 > ay 


The machine can be furnished with a taper attach- 
ment for cutting threads on pipe and similar work. The 
regular equipment includes a countershaft, an oil pump 
ind the necessary piping. 


The first strike in the thirty years’ existence of the 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., occurred on May 
23, when 50 employees of the foundry department 
walked out to enforce a demand for increased wages. 
The remaining 150 or more men continued their duties 
as before. A statement at the offices of the company 
said that the men were an advance in wages 
about 30 days ago and the demand was considered un- 
reasonable. It is expected that the strike will be set- 
tled within a short time, as the company is devoting 
practically its entire capacity to Government work 
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Electric Steel for Small Castings” 


Improved Operating Methods and Furnace 


Construction 


‘Heat Treated Alloy Castings 


in Place of Forgings — Reversed Duplexing 


BY R. F. 


N the paper, “Electric Process for Small Steel 

Casting,” delivered in Detroit before your society 

in May, 1917 [abstracted in THE IRON AGE, May 10, 
1917], a process to which I gave the name of “Reversed 
Duplexing,”’ was brought to the attention of the society. 
Briefly, this process consisted of making steel in electric 
at one of which was 
lining, and the rest of the furnaces 
with acid lining. The plan proposed 
was to the basic furnace as a feeder for the acid- 
lined furnaces. The would lower- 
priced scrap, and refine it for sulphur and phosphorus, 


furnaces, say two or least 
run with 


were to 


more, 
basic 


be 


use 


run 


basic furnace use 


and the resultant dephosphorized and desulphurized 
steel would be transferred to the acid furnace, which 
in the meantime had been melting steel scrap in the 
usual manner, and would receive the refined charge 


from the basic furnace after its own charge (that 
the acid charge) had melted. The 
furnaces would be of such size and their operation so 
timed that the total output of all the furnaces so run 


been completely 


would be the same as though they had all been run 
independently. 

The advantages set forth for this “Reversed Du 
plexing” were as follows: 

The cost of at s i won ris 
lower 

The b ¢ furnace could be 1 t a comparative 
temperature during the refit x ye nel the f 
and w would be prolonge TI f tempt tur 
be attained the acid furn ! t cessia 
and fluidity can be attained witho injur te ! rt 

The fina metal would be lowe Iphur 1 pole 
phorus, and the process properly carried it wou t 
than metal produced by the acid process 

The final deoxidation would be carried out unde il cid 
slag 


The great advantages obtained because of this final 
refining under an acid slag were pointed out in my 
earlier paper and need not be repeated here. The 
writer intimated therein that we might be in 
position to give the “Reversed Duplexing” a thorough 
trial. As yet we have not been able to do so, and it 
may be interesting to know why we have not done so. 
The main reason is that we have been able to increase 
our tonnage to such an extent with our present furnace 
equipment, that the addition of another furnace would 
not be economical. 


soon 


Attaining Increased Output 


In May we were producing about 42 tons per day, 
which is just about the rated capacity of a 6-ton furnace 
and a 3-ton Heroult operated together. Making five 
heats each per 24 hr. would make a total of 45 tons 
for the two furnaces, and we might add that it took us a 
year or more to be able to attain this tonnage regularly. 
Now, however, we average close to 60 tons per day, and 


have actually made 64 tons per 24 hr. and expect to 
attain an average of 70 tons. 
These performances are due to two things: A 


general improvement in our methods, and some slight 
changes in our furnace construction. 

As regards our own methods, we cut down the time 
necessary for all operations, simply because the entire 
furnace crews are much better acquainted with the 
apparatus they are working with. The installation of 
a bonus system has speeded up everybody. The melters 
and helpers are on a bonus tonnage system. The 
chargers (and by the way all charging is done by hand) 


*From paper, “Electric Steel Castings,” presented { 
the thirty-third general meeting of the American Electro 
chemical Society on its Southern trip in the week of April 2s 
The author is president and general manager Michigan Steel 
Castings Co., Detroit 
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are paid under a system which pays them a high wage 
if charging is done in a short time, and a much lower 
wage if charging consumes a longer time than neces- 
We have also installed a new crane which serves 


sary 
the furnaces alone, so that no time is lost when the 
crane is needed at furnace. So much for our own 


methods. 
Changes in Furnace Construction 


As regards the change of furnace construction, we 
derived inspiration from the paper presented by 
A. A. Meyer on “Electrical Characteristics of Electric 
Furnaces,” which paper was also presented at the same 
general meeting in Detroit in May, 1917.4 I will quote 
one paragraph from this paper. 


“Next, few were taken of the 
drop over the various portions of the bus leads to the 
electrodes and also of the drop across the arc itself. 
Starting at the transformer and passing over the bus 
toward the the points selected are desig- 
nated as points 7, 1, 4, 2, 3, 8 and 6. Oscillograms 
Nos. 120, 122 and 124 were obtained. It was found 
that of the total voltage available at the transformers 
as high as 24 per cent was lost as drop in the copper 
between the transformer and the electrodes, the 
balance being available at the arc. This seems like a 
large bus drop and is due not so much to the copper 
resistance as to the reactance of the bus circuit. To 
determine in what portion of the bus the greatest drop 
occurred, measurements were taken between points 1 
and and compared with those between 2 and 3, and 
it was found that the drop per c.m. foot in the solid 
was over three times great in the flexible 
Now, on account of the large cross-section of 
the bus to handle the large currents, skin effect may be 
a big factor in reducing conductivity of the present 
bus, but it is believed that the induction of the neigh- 
boring steel work is largely responsible for the greater 
drop in the bus bars. On account of the necessary 
steel work giving support to the busses and the elec- 
trodes and its close proximity and unequal exposure 
to the different phases, considerable induction is intro- 
duced which cannot be easily avoided.” 


our 


a readings voltage 


electrodes, 


bus 


bus as as 


leads. 


Further, under his conclusions, Mr. Meyer writes 
as follows: 
Attention was called in this paper to the large 


voltage drop in the secondary busses going to the elec- 
trodes. It was found that about 24 per cent of the 
available voltage at the transformer was lost as drop 
in the short bus between the transformer and electrodes. 
This was unquestionably due not to resistance, but to 
reactance which was introduced in the circuit by the 
neighboring steel structure of the furnace. Tests along 
various sections on this bus showed that the drop per 
c.m.-foot in the bus going through the steel structure, 
with 


and a current density of about 1.3 amp. per 
1000 ¢.m. (0.05 sq. cm.) was over three times that in 
the flexible bus leads more remote from the steel 


work and where the current density was about 1.7 
amp. per 1000 c.m. (0.05 em.). The desirability 
of such reactance is a matter somewhat in dispute. 
On the one hand, the value of such reactance is claimed 
in its effort to cut down or limit sudden rushes of 
large currents. It should tend to smooth out the 
sharp peaks. However, it does not appear to have such 
great effect in the oscillograms. On the other hand, 
reactance in such a place is detrimental to the voltage 
regulation and causes a big reduction in the voltage 
available at the are. It is of course primarily due 
to the bus bars passing through or in close proximity 


Sq. 
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to the steelwork. Its magnitude cannot be easily 
evaluated because of so many unknown factors, and 
consequently little attention is sometimes paid to it in 
designing furnace installations. In view of its usually 
unknown value and the heavy currents to be dealt with 
in furnace work, it would seem more desirable to re- 
duce it to a minimum and figure on a more definitely 
known inherent reactance to be incorporated in the 
power transformers. Closed magnetic circuits around 
or near any of the electrode circuits are objectionable 
for various reasons and should be avoided as much as 
possible. 

You are familiar with the old 
struction on the Heroult furnace. The 6-ton furnace 
has eight solid bus bars 4 x 6 in. (0.6 x 15 em.) solid 
copper 7 ft. (2.1 m.) long, for each phase, placed tri- 
angularly with 20 in. (50 cm.) between phase centers. 
These bus bars just described lead from transformers 
to flexible cables. The latter are about 20 ft. (6 m.) 
long, consisting of nine 1,000,000 circular mil stranded 
copper cables for each phase. The flexible cables 
connect in turn to bus bars on furnace proper, the 
latter being made up of six copper bars 4 x 6 in. 
(0.6 x 15 em.) in each phase, running first vertically 
and then horizontally to the electrode clamps. 


method of bus-con- 


The Solid Bus Construction 


In case of both the bus bars between the transform- 
ers and the flexible cables, and also the bus bars on 
the furnace itself, the %4 x 6-in. (0.6 x 15-cm.) copper 
bars were spaced by means of '% x 3 x 6-in. (0.6 x 7.5 
x 15 em.) copper spacers. These spacers have all 
been replaced by vule-asbestos spacers. In addition, 


mica insulation was placed between the various bus-bar 


leads in such a way that the different parts were iso- 
lated and made to act as nearly as possible indepen- 
dently from one another. We find that these small 
changes have made a great change in operation of 
furnace. From all indications it would appear that 
the drop in voltage found by Mr. Meyer has been much 
reduced. This point will be more clearly established by 
a series of tests which will be undertaken in the very 
near future. 

At any rate, it is safe to assume that part of the 
drop was due after all to skin effect, and that it was 
not entirely due to induction set up in the steel con- 
struction at rear and top of furnace, as Mr. Meyer 
stated in his paper. 

Under the circumstances, it would be much better 
to do away with the solid bus construction entirely. 
The later Heroult furnaces are now constructed as is 
our 3-ton furnace, where the flexible cables are car- 
ried direct to the upper part of the steel structure 
at back of the furnace. It would seem even better 
to us to carry the flexible cable directly through to 
the electrode clamps. There would of course be some 
induction set up in the steel structure, but we do not 
believe there would be as much voltage drop as there 
is now. At any rate, as now constructed, our furnaces 
are running much faster than formerly, and our cur- 
rent consumption is regularly lower than it was before. 
On one run of 24 hr. 11 heats were taken from the 
3-ton furnace. Our average current consumption for 
the week, including all delays and stops, is running 
under 625 kw.-hr. per ton. Since our work is light, 
and our metal must be brought to a very high tempera- 
ture, we consider this a very low consumption. 

With our tonnage brought to this high figure, our 
floor capacity is taxed to the utmost. An additional 
furnace would therefore be superfluous and uneconomi- 
cal. The only opportunity for “reversed duplexing” in 
our own shop would be to change the 3-ton furnace to 
basic lining. Under present pressure of work this 
is of course impossible, and the actual trial of duplex- 
ing must therefore wait. 


Electric Alloy Steel Castings 


There is one other point referred to in the writer’s 
former paper which I desire to touch upon here, namely, 
the great possibility of the electric furnace in produc- 
tion of the various steel alloys. This one feature is 
perhaps of greater value and interest to the makers 
of tool steel, but I am firmly convinced that there are 
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wonderful possibilities in the manufacture of heat- 
treated alloy-steel castings. This is a field which is 
almost untouched and is well worth investigating. 

I quote for a moment from Major C. M. Wesson’s 
paper on “Steel Castings for Ordnance Construction,” 
presented at the Boston Meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in September. Major Wes- 
son says in his introduction: 


Special heat-treated and all teel castings offer a wice 
field of endeavor and our knowledge rapidly ncreasing 
concerning them The predictior ventured that eventually 
they will replace the high-grade intricate forgings, just as the 
plain casting, as we know it to-day, has supplanted, 
large measure, the plain forging We have however! 


time to dwe them here 


I agree with this statement thoroughly, although I 
do not draw the line just where Major Wesson does. 
Small forgings will always continue to be used and 
will prove cheaper than steel castings wherever they 
are needed in sufficient quantities, so that die-cost will 
be a small item for forging. As forgings increase in 
size or in intricacy, a point is reached where die cost 
is so excessive and manufacturing cost so high that a 
steel casting can be made for money than a 
forging. But even so, the user or buyer of this class 
of forging must still have to be satisfied on two very 


less 


important points before he would substitute a casting 
for any forging; and these two points are: 

He must know definitely that the castings have been n 
by careful scientific methods o that soundne ind abs 
of imperfections can be guaranteed 

The metal must be of ver high physical qualit ind ir 
mat cast demands w t i heat-trea 
ill casting we 1 fill 


Tests of Vanadium Alloy Castings 


During past months we have been experimenting 
along this line and wish to refer briefly to some won- 
derful tests we have been getting from vanadium steel. 
These tests have been obtained repeatedly, so that we 
are confident that we can reproduce them commercially. 
The tests are the following: 


‘\é | No 
Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. it 102.000 103.806 
Elastic limit, lb. per sq 1 ( 00 
Elongation in 2 ir per cent 23 21 
Reduction in area, per cent $s 17 


There is one more point. 
paper before this society in May, Prof. J. 


In the discussion of my 


W. Richards 


said: 

Regarding the general questior f the fitness of electric 
furnace steel for stee castings, for the nformation of the 
Naval Consulting Board I sent a questionnaire to about 40 
or 50 of my friends in the steel business, asking how a better 
class of steel castings could be obtained About 19 out of 
20 of these answer were that if they would specify electri 
furnace steel for their castings that. other things being equ il, 
there was . far better chance I getting a “fine casting 
from electric furnace steel than fror ny other class of steel 


This statement of Prof. Richards sounds strangely 
prophetic, when read at this time in the light of what 
has happened these words were spoken. Re- 
ferring to our own experience, we are furnishing con- 
siderable quantities of army castings under Class No. 2 
and No. 3 specifications, and are also making navy 
castings under Class B specifications, and are having 
little trouble in meeting these specifications. 


since 


Exceeding Government Specifications 


We do not want to give the impression that these 
results are being obtained without any particular effort 
on our part, for quite the contrary is the fact. The 
heats are held for analysis before pouring, and every 
possible effort is made to have carbon and manganese 
where we them, before the heat is poured. 
Annealing is carefully carried out in new ovens re- 
cently installed, and here again every care is taken 
to see that annealing is exactly what we have planned 
it to be. 

The result of these that we are 
passing Army and Navy tests regularly. We do not 
hesitate to say, however, that with the same precau- 
tions we would fail on many of the tests were we using 
converter steel. At that 


desire 


precautions is 


least was our experience 
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when we made converter steel, and it is our belief that 
many converter foundries are having this same trouble 
at the present time. 

The tests that we are obtaining are interesting in 


one way. They rather emphasize the fact that the 
specifications were not written for electric steel. For 
instance, Class No. 2 army specifications: 
Call for We obtain 
Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. in 75,000 75,000 
Elastic limit, Tb. per sq. in 5,000 10,000 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent 15 20) 
Reduction in area, per cent 20 30 
In the same way Class B navy specifications: 
Call for We obtain 
Ultimate strength, lb. per sq. in 60,000 65,000 
Elastic limit, lb. per sq. in 2T O00 35.000 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent ze 30 
Reduction in area, per cent ‘ 30 40) 
In addition to the above a 120-deg. bend test is 


required, which usually shows a bend up to 170 deg. 
or 180 deg. 

You will note in each case we obtain well over 50 
per cent of the ultimate strength as elastic limit, while 
both the army and navy specify about 45 per cent. 
Average tests of electrical steel will run pretty close 
to 60 per cent. 

This army and navy steel casting experience is 
really a great education for many of the steel foun- 
dries, and is bound to have a marked influence upon 
the industry after the war. Instead of a statement 
of hoped-for qualities, competition will demand physical 
test coupons, which must stand certain tests and the 
“astings will be accepted or rejected on the basis of 
these tests. It is needless to add that castings sold 
under such an arrangement must necesarily be of a 
uniformly higher grade than the average run of steel] 
castings now sold. 


Magnesite from California 


The production of magnesite in the United States 
has grown from 9000 tons in 1913, to over 300,000 tons 
in 1917, some 200,000 tons coming from California and 
about 100,000 tons from Washington. When mag- 
nesite was first mined in the West very little attention 
was paid to the quality, so long as the material was 
produced. Now that large deposits have been developed 
more attention is being paid to quality. The first ship- 
ments which went forward from California required 
treating by various refractories companies in the East 
before it was fit to be used in the making of magnesite 
brick or as grain material in basic open-hearth fur- 
nace bottoms. The magnesite that was imported in 
the pre-war period arrived in such shape that it was 
not necessary to treat it in any way for the above 
purposes. In 1917 California opened a large magnesite 
deposit which contaihs mineral said to be similar in 
quality to the formerly imported Austrian magnesite. 
It is calcined at the property and is shipped in a thor- 
oughly dead burned state to the Eastern markets. 

Thus far there has been just one district in which 
this particular class of magnesite has been discovered. 
It is in Napa county, Cal., 21 miles northeast of St. 
Helena. The mine, known as the White Rock, is 
owned and controlled by Frank R. Sweasey and R. D. 
Adams, San Francisco, Cal. They state that they are 
producing on an average over 200 tons of crude mag- 
nesite daily and ship approximately 50 to 60 tons of 
dead burned magnesite to the Eastern markets each 
day. Eleven vertical ki:ns have been installed for 
calcining, and auto trucks haul the finished material 
from the calcining plant to Rutherford, on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad svstem for transcontinental ship- 
ment. Considerable is used on the Pacific Coast by 
local steel companies, and their wants are all supplied 
from this property. 


In obedience +o the order of the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, issued May 23, shipworkers, said to number nearly 
10,000, quit work in British Columbia shipyards on 
that date. The purpose of the strike, union officials 
stated, is to compel the Imperial Munitions Board to 
grant a scale of wages equal to that in effect in the 
United States and a 44-hr. week. 
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TO READJUST INDUSTRIES 


Standardizing Manufacture of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Many Other Products 


WASHINGION, May 238.—A_ conservation project 
of broad scope involving the standardization of agri- 
cultural machinery and farming implements with a 
view to the elimination of the iargest possible num- 
ber of models and types that can be dispensed with 
during the war is now being worked out in detail by 
the conservation division (formerly the commercial 
economy board) of the War Industries Board. The 
plan, which is the most comprehensive of any thus far 
undertaken by the Government, is intended to release 
skilled labor and manufacturing facilities for war work 
and to reduce the variety and volume of stocks which 
must be carried by wholesale and retail distributors. 
As it is the intention of the conservation division to 
follow up this adjustment with others representing a 
great variety of industries the details of the survey 
now on foot and the final action of the board are of 
very general interest. 

in addition to the general purposes of this project 
one of the aims of the Government in eliminating all 
non-essentials in the way of agricultural machinery and 
farming implements is to insure the largest possible 
output of such equipment as is absolutely necessary 
for use during the war period and to keep the price of 
the finished product to the farmer as low as possible 
by maintaining the overhead manufacturing cost at 
the minimum. Extreme caution will be exercised to 
avoid cutting out implements which may be of prime 
importance in some sections of the country although 
non-essential in others. 

For the purpose of bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of as many interested parties as possible the 
conservation division has prepared a questionnaire in 
which suggestions are solicited as to the retention or 
abandonment of various types of implements. This 
questionnaire solicits opinions as to the desirability of 
eliminating certain specified types of agricultural ma- 
chinery and farming implements which preliminary in- 
vestigation has demonstrated have been adopted by the 
trade as the result of competition and which are not 
essential to modern farming operations. For example, 
in the case of steel plows, the conservation division has 
learned that no less than 15 types made by leading 
manufacturers have been brought out from time to 
time to meet special conditions or because they rep- 
resented a slight improvement, either real or fancied, 
over any previously on the market. Inquiry has also 
developed the fact that these types, which it is sug- 
gested are not necessary, engage a disproportionately 
large part of the manufacturing facilities of the in- 
dustry and, therefore, increase the overhead expense 
to a point that tempts producers to transfer a part of 
this cost item to standard lines of goods. It is argued, 
therefore, that if these types are abandoned there will 
be a substantial economy in the manufacture of stand- 
ard essential types. 

Evidence has also been secured indicating that under 
competitive conditions manufacturers have been in- 
duced to make many more sizes of plows than are nec- 
essary. 

It is not the purpose of the conservation division 
to take radical action at variance with the opinion of 
those representatives of the trade best qualified to 
measure the needs of the consumers. The question- 
naire now being sent out by the division will go to 
practically all manufacturers and jobbers and the opin- 
ions of representative retailers will also be entertained. 
The national trade associations will be counted upon 
to gather the views of their members and to present 
them in the form of a symposium that will accurately 
reflect the general attitude of those engaged in the 
industry. 

Manufacturers, dealers and others interested in this 
important matter can obtain a complete copy of the 


auestionnaire, which is a voluminous document, by ad- 
dressing the conservation division of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 
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A 61-in. Boring and Turning Mill 


As a further development of its vertical boring and 
turning mill, the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has brought out what it terms a 6l-in. maxi- 
mill. It is designed to eliminate waste time and thus 
effect reductions in the cost of the work which it pro- 
duces as well as requiring but little maintenance while 
at the same time it possesses ability to withstand severe 
usage. 

As is natural the design follows more or less closely 
that of its prototype but, of course, handles larger 
work. The table which is 61 in. in diameter has par- 
allel T-slots for the use of four face-plate jaws and 
work up to a maximum diameter of 63 in. can be 
handled. The maximum available height under the 
cross-rail and toolholders is 52 in. Sliding gears and 
positive friction clutches operated by conveniently lo- 
cated levers which interlock with the clutch and the 
brake lever provide 12 table speeds ranging from 2.5 
to 42.18 r.p.m. The table is guarded and crank handles 
and square end shafts have been eliminated through- 








out the machine thus pro- 
tecting the operator at all 
times. Hammer hand- 


wheels, so-called, have been 
provided to give fine set- 
tings of the tools. Vertical 
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is maintained. The spindle’seat is lubricated by an 
oil groove cut in it and the overflow of the oil is re- 
lied upon to lubricate the gear and pinion driving the 
table as well as their bearings. 

The mill which has a net weight of 28,000 lb. oc- 
cupies a floor space of 11x13 ft. when equipped with 
motor drive. The minimum over-all height is 118 in. 
and when the bars are in the extreme upper position 
this distance is increased to 130 in. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Earnings 


The net income of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and its proprietary companies, except the New 
England Westinghouse Co., for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1918, available for dividends, etc., was $15,- 
405,680.89, according to the report of Guy E. Tripp, 
chairman of the board of directors, or a decrease of 
$2,674,207.94 from the earnings for the previous 
twelve months. The consolidation of accounts resulting 
from the merger of the Westinghouse Machine Co. was 
effected as of June 15, 1917, without change in the sur- 


net 











the rhe 
gross earnings for the year 
including shipments since 
June 15 from the Machine 
Works (formerly Westing- 
house Machine Co.) amount- 


plus of company. 


or horizontal feeds ranging ed to $95,735,406.75, which 
from 1/96 to % in. per rev- after deducting cost of 
olution of the table are sales including all factory 
available in eight steps. costs, general expenses and 
The tool slides are box- taxes, yielded a net manu- 
form castings with inserted toe Table unindie’ Cute Lubricating thy B. gS aan facturing profit of $15,- 
holders. A vertical move- lubricant to the Work Chay ne torize = ares hy 1 Bo! 509,469.84 
ment of 36 in. through a ind Turning Mill The value of unfilled 
steel rack and pinion is orders in hand April 1 was 
provided and the holders may be swiveled to a maxi- $147,857,580 of which $110,185,007 was for regular 
mum of 45 deg. on either side of the vertical center. products of the company. This latter compares with 
As regularly built, the machine is driven by a belt $39,776,739 unfilled orders one year previous and $22,- 
connection from the countershaft to a driving pulley 097,995 two years previous. The surplus March 31, 
which is 24 in. in diameter with a 5%-in. face and runs’ 1917, of $18,105,298.66 increased by the net income of 
at a speed of 405 r.p.m. From this peint power istrans- $15,405,680.89 for the past fiscal year, gives a gross 
mitted through heat-treated, oil tempered, alloy steel surplus of $33,510,979.55, as compared with $27,326, 
gears and shafts. If desired a 15-h.p. constant-speed 595.86 on March 31, 1917. 
motor can be mounted on a bracket at the rear of the In addition to regular quarterly dividends at the rate 


machine and connected to the driving pulley by a belt. 
- . ° . 

All of the bearings and gears having a fixed rela- 

tion to the bed are lubricated by a continuous flow sys- 


tem. This is operated by a pump which is directly 
connected to the main driving shaft and circulates 
doubly screened and filtered oil at all times when 
the main driving pulley is in motion, To _ lubri 
cate the table spindle a continuous stream of oil 
is forced into the oil reservoir where a constant level 


of 7 per cent per year on the preferred and common 
stocks, a special Red Cross dividend was paid, making 
$5,610 848.11 in dividends paid during the year 

The loss sustained by the New England Westing- 


the Russian 
which a 
»f th 


ade o1 


house Company through the cancellation of 


rifle contract was $5,000,000. against reserve 


was set aside last year. The absorption « 


is account 
authorized I 


in this 


as of Dee, l, 


reserve Was 


1917 
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The Place of Democracy in Business 


Lessons of the War for Employers and 


Employees—The Labor 


Question the 


Great Economic Issue Before the World 


BY CONSTANTIN FRABONI® 


NY large commerc:al or industrial enterprise 

may be likened to a little state. It has a 

supreme head, special leaders over various de- 
partments, and a sort of local self-made constitution 
which controls and regulates the existence, position 
and welfare of a definite number of persons. The 
efficiency resulting from the policy adopted by the 
leader of such an enterprise toward its dependents is 
like that resulting from the policy employed by a 
government toward its subjects. 

Formerly it was thought that people working in a 
mine, or factory, or on farms, being comparatively 
ignorant, could be ruled only by drastic and harsh 
methods of discipline. A workman was considered a 
machine, hired to execute a certain work. From the 
morning whistle to that of the night, for 10, 11, and 
very often 12, consecutive hours, he was constrained 
to work under the scrutinizing eyes of a supervisor 
who, at the first sign of neglect or fault, fired him 
without pity. 

During my long experience in factories and offices 
how many times have I not heard managers, superin- 
tendents, directors and foremen say: “This is a busi- 
ness place and not a school or a charity institution. 
We are here not to teach or do missionary propa- 
gandism; we pay a man for working, and if he doesn’t 
work as we want, well, let him go—there are hundreds 
of men outside the door who need bread.” That was 
the too sad truth! One might see, all day long, in 
the street, near the gate of every plant, a crowd 
looking for a job. It was the fear of finding himself 
among this crowd that compelled the workman to sub- 
mit to all requirements imposed by the boss. 


The Man Behind the Worker 


A very important psychological truth was lost sight 
of—that a working body contains a soul, and that the 
efficiency of the body to do a definite thing depends 
entirely upon that soul. Many industrial leaders, by 
missing this essential fact, have rashly used a wrong 
policy, the effect of which sooner or later has been to 
bring about failure in business. We are not surprised 
if such leaders do nat understand why a man, under 
certain circumstances, is unable to do his regular work. 
They cannot recognize—or what is more apt to be the 
case, are unwilling to recognize—that a fellow who is 
indisposed, who has lost a member of his family, who 
has quarreled with his wife, or missed his car in the 
morning, consequently has his mind elsewhere, and 
therefore is unconsciously distracted, slow and careless 
in a manner contrary to his habit. A reprimand made 
in a harsh way to a man under such will 
without doubt irritate him, make him lose control of 
himself, and act in a way absolutely different from 
that in which he would normally act. How altogether 
different would be the effect of a cheerful “Hello, Bill!” 
said in the morning by a foreman or superintendent 
to a depressed man; it would change his disposition, 
and very likely increase the efficiency of his day’s work. 

What has been the result of such an erroneuos 
policy? Strikes, sabotages and crimes; a wide spread 
ing of socialistic doctrines and anarchical factions. 

Legislation for the regulation of labor conditions 
has been provided from the oldest times by almost all 
civilized countries, but such 


conditions 


measures have been hon- 
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ored more in the breach than in the observance. 
only in the last two decades that really helpful laws 
have been promulgated and strictly enforced, espe- 
cially in this country. The laws regarding working 
hours, wages, compensations in case of injury, health 
and safety of laborers contemplate not only the wel- 
fare of men, women and children, who are obliged to 
work for their own and their dependents’ subsistence, 
but also the welfare of the whole community and state. 

Labor laws, however, will never reach completely 
their objective without full co-operation on the part 
of employers. It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
we can say that such co-operation, with rare excep- 
tions, exists throughout the country. It has at least 
been learned that the success of an enterprise depends 
in great part upon the relations existing between em- 
ployers and employees. Upon the ability to establish 
such relations and upon the methods used in main- 
taining them depends the more or less successful min- 
imizing of that eternal and irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. The amount of co-operation 
given by labor to capital is directly proportioned to 
the amount of co-operation given by capital to labor. 

As a political democracy is a sine qua non to the 
prosperity and welfare of a nation, so commercial 
and industrial democracy is an essential condition for 
The democracy which predomi- 
nates in every phase of American life, from the exe- 
cutive head down through all the social fabric, has 
made the United States the most prosperous country 
of the world. 


success in business. 


What Is Democracy in Business? 


, 


3ut what is the meaning of “business democracy ?’ 
Certainly it does not mean that the president of a 
bank has to take his clerks to lunch with him, or that 
a superintendent of a factory will invite his laborers 
to a theater party, and that all semblance of authority 
be done away with. Such business democracy would 
inevitably degenerate into a business anarchy. The 
abolition of any leadership and authority is a socialistic 
utopia which can only bud in some ignorant or ideal- 
istic mind. If it could realized its duration 
would be very short, for it would degenerate inevitably 
into the worst autocracy, such as that prevailing in 
Russia 


ever be 


now. 
The foundation of a successful business democracy 
is the strict observance of the duties which the em- 
ployer has toward his employee, and the employee 
toward his employer. But the mere observance of such 
duties is just a foundation and nothing else. It is 
upon this foundation that the very edifice of democracy 
has to be built. Three factors are indispensable to the 
erection of the edifice: material, workmanship and co- 
operation. The first of these factors is given by the 
employer, the second by the employee, the third by 
both. Upon the good quality of the material, upon 
the efficiency of workmanship, and upon the complete- 
of co-operation, will depend the strength and 
durability of the edifice, that edifice which has to 
become a veritable shelter for both employer and em- 
ployee. The weakening of one of the three pillars in 
support of this fommon shelter will cause sooner or 
later its downfall. 
The duties which 


ness 


were mentioned above are the 


connecting links of the two contracting parties, the 
one of the first part, who gives his own physical or 
mental energy for a definite compensation, and he of 
the second part, who remunerates the usufruct of such 
But what will happen if both contracting 
parties act exclusively according to the letter of their 
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an energy. 
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agreement, without considering its spirit? A dry and 
mechanical performance will result, functioning in a 
monotonous, lifeless and unsatisfactory manner. 


The Italian Strike 


There is the peculiar “Italian strike,” so called 
because it originated in Italy, which seems to have been 
used particularly by railroad employees. It consists 
in doing exactly and exclusively what is prescribed 
by the railroad regulations. I remember, when such 
a strike took place about ten years ago in Russia that 
it resulted in such chaos that all traffic became impos- 
sible and had to be stopped.. No punishment might be 
inflicted, no salary deducted, for nobody had trans- 
gressed or come short of his duties. We see, then, that 
business cannot be ruled successfully by the mere ob- 
servance of laws and regulations, and that these laws 
and regulations of themselves will not produce the 
benefits for which they are made, unless they are 
accompanied by some other indispensable and hardly 
definable elements, such as education, initiative, inge- 
nuity, fair play, good morals, sentiment, toleration 
and strong will on the part of both employer and em- 
ployee. 

The employer by developing the intelligence of his 
employee by making him morally and pecuniarily satis- 
fied improves his efficiency, draws larger profits for 
himself, and in addition increases the productive power 
of his country and so contributes to the common wel- 
fare. On the other hand, the employee, by appreciating 
the interest taken in his comfort and welfare, by acting 
conscientiously, and by intensive work, develops his 
intelligence, capacity and efficiency, becomes a _ neces- 
sary factor for his employer, draws larger wages, in- 
creases his own and his dependents’ comfort, acquires 
an economical independence, and contributes also to 
the progress of his country. 

The Labor Turnover 

The widely used method of “hiring and firing” has 
been statistically proved extremely detrimental to any 
industrial concern. This fact has been recognized by 
almost all manufacturers, even the farseeing. 
They have recently established in their plants special 
employment departinents. The work of such a depart- 
ment does not consist only ir the examination and selec- 
tion of applicants, in order to give them jobs more 
fitted to their capacities, but also in the determination 
of reasons which make the selected man fail in doing 
that which was expected of him. A factory at the 
present time very seldom fires a workman who is 
willing to work, but happens to be appointed to a job 
which is not in accordance with his aptitude. It has 
been found that such a man is always able to do some- 
thing somewhere and at least useful to the 
enterprise. 

Unfortunately, we have a large group of men and 
women who willingly and constantly quit one place 
for another without any plausible reason. These people 
have not patience enough, or constancy, or firm deter- 
mination, to learn thoroughly a trade. They are never 
satisfied with their jobs; they go here and there, from 
a hosiery mill to a confectionery shop, from a shoe fac- 
tory to a weaving plant, thence to a machine shop, 
and so forth during all their lives, looking always for 
an easy and soft job, which, with a minimum of appli 
cation and fatigue, will give them the maximum of 
wages. They find everywhere the same disappoint- 
ment; they think themselves victims of society; get in 
trouble themselves; try to get their fellow-workers in 
trouble; preach erroneous socialistic anarchistic 
doctrines; foment disturbances against any kind of 
organization, and bring about strikes. 

Such people are the parasites of the industrial 
world, therefore it is the duty of the members of an 
employment bureau to detect such parasites, try to 


less 


become 


and 


convince them of the falsity of their tenets, give them 
a chance to redeem themselves, then, in case of failure, 
without losing time, get rid of them, and this in the 
interest of business and of all the employees. 
mentioned before, a commercial or 
although 
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industrial 
most 


composed of the capable 
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and of the most skillful laborers, will not 
progress and succeed without co-operation. This co- 
operation is the result of a reciprocal esteem and good 
will based on democracy. The effect of democracy will 
be nil, if there is not honesty and loyalty, the indis- 
pensable qualities to reach success in any phase of life. 
Honesty and loyalty are the cornerstones of any solid 
business organization. Every honest employer will 
always find employees who will follow him 


leaders 


To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty 

and will co-operate for the success of the enterprise. 

The policy adopted by employers to democratize 
relations with employees cannot be always the same. 
Different methods are to be used in conformity with 
the place, production, preponderating nationalities and 
religious creeds, local customs, political conditions, and 
so forth. Therefore, prudence, care and wisdom are to 
be employed in adopting a particular policy especially 
in large concerns where the workers are composed of 
all elements coming from every corner of the earth. 


Some Breeders of Labor Troubles 


In my long experience in various industrial districts 
in different countries I have seen some large establish- 
ments which made the largest concessions and gave the 
greatest advantages to their employees, but notwith- 
standing this were always in trouble, having strike 
after strike. Interested by such an anomaly, I have 
tried to find out the reasons, and have discovered that 
the discontent has been caused generally by lack of 
tact, by intolerance on the part of the management, 
by partiality, or by special privileges given to indi- 
viduals whose religion, nationality or political opinions 
suited better some manager. Some were large metal- 
lurgical concerns which established schools, churches, 
theaters and clubs for the benefit of the employees, 
but everywhere the regulations were so strict and the 
discipline so that all 
being gratefully received, were a 
ef discontent which reflected directly upon the daily 
routine in the shop. 

The exceptional conditions of to-day are changing 
the course of business in general and of industrial life 
in particular. Although employers 
giving all possible concessions to their employees, and 
religious and every 
trying to ameliorate the conditions of all workers, the 
latter, unfortunately, under the influence of unscrupu- 
demagogues, inclined to dictate their 
idealistic laws, which, if put execution, would be 
more detrimental to themselves than to anybody else 


severe concessions, instead of 


continuous source 


everywhere are 


social organizations of kind are 


lous are own 


into 


The desire for higher wages and shorter working hours 
has already increased the cost of living to such a point 


that the subsistence of the workman is more difficult 
now than some years ago when his wages were very 
much less. 
Needed Changes in Education 
This is probably a consequence of an e oneou 
education given to our children. It is not taken into 


consideration that almost three-quarters of all pupils, 
boys and girls, belong to the working classes, and that 
they will be workers themselves. Many of the manifold 
subjects taught in our public schools are absolutely of 
no use to those who are obliged to go to work as soon 


as the law allows it, and in 


many cases before. I fre- 
quently have asked workers in various factories the 
simplest and most elementary questions, but have been 


unable to get an adequate answer, although my ques- 
How 
schools 


tions were a part of any primary school program 
much profitable would it be, if in the 
frequented by the poorest classes, there wa 

well as to 


more 
given to 
boys, as girls, some knowledge, either of 
those trades and professions which are the most wide 
spread throughout the country, or those the 
needs of the particular locality. Good illustrative pi 
tures, demonstrations, and the visiting of factories in 
working time would give an opportunity to many a 


child to grasp from his earliest years the kind of trade 


suited to 


which suited him best, and would make him able, from 
the beginning, to start working in that special trade 
which had attracted him, without the loss of time and 
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the disappointments ordinarily incurred in going from 
one factory to another, trying different jobs. 

By making the children of industrial workers ac- 
quainted with real factory life, by explaining to them 
clearly the relations connecting employers and em- 
ployees, by teaching them the best way to conduct 
themselves in a shop toward the boss, as well as toward 
their fellow-workers, we would enable them to avoid 
many a difficulty, to form and develop their own opin- 
ions, so that they would distinguish what is good and 
what is bad, and would act when necessary of their 
own initiative, for their own best interest, without 
listening to the advice of the trouble-makers, who are 
constantly taking advantage of the inexperience and 
simplicity of the working people for their own low, 
selfish purposes We would not then see so many 
youngsters who think that in roughness is democracy; 
in arrogance, courage; and in impudence, freedom. 


The Labor Question the Great Question 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, who knows better than most men 
in this country the real conditions in industrial life 
and all the perplexing questions concerning labor and 
laborers, having been a workman himself, lately said, 
or is quoted in the daily press as saying, that the time 
is near when the men of the working class will control 
the destinies of the world; also that in the very near 
future we must look to the worker for a solution of 
the great economic questions now being considered. 

No one can foretell whether Mr. Schwab’s prophecy 
that the workers will rule will ever come true, but we 
must not delude ourselves by failing to recognize that 
the labor question, as a consequence of the present 
gigantic struggle, is the great economic question of 
to-day. Who will be our future rulers, we do not know, 
but certainly we do not want to have in them a group 
of Bolsheviks, acting as they have done in Russia. If 
we want to forestall such a danger, or at least to 
mitigate it, only one way is open—to teach in our 
children, right ideas of justice, 
democracy and freedom; to impress on their minds, for 
the benefit of all their future, that these three essen- 
tials to the welfare of mankind cannot exist without 
individual and collective obedience and discipline. We 
must inculeate in our children the conviction that re- 
ligion is the foundation of everything in life, whatever 
that religion may be, based on faith and stripped of 
prejudice. They must be also convinced that worship 
of God is fallacious if not followed by 
morals, toleration, honesty and loyalty. 

America, with her compulsory education laws, better 
than any other country in the world can do this. By 
molding the minds ,of her new generation she will 
prepare the new elements which will control not only 
her own destiny but the destinies of all mankind. 

Let us not time, let us start 
morrow will be too late. 


schools, to all our 


love, good 


lose to-day, for to- 


Standardizing Trace Chains 


In order to standardize the production of trace 
chains and thereby eliminate sizes which are not largely 
in demand, or the making of which reduces production, 
John C. Schmidt, Chief of Chain Section, War Indus- 
tries Board, Washington, requests that no trace chains 
be made shorter than 10 links to the foot and that all 
trace, butt, stage and breast chains be made of a length 
no longer than 10 links to the foot. Mr, Schmidt was 
for 17 years president of the Standard Chain Co., 


York, Pa 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
men’s 


Foundry- 


Association was held in the rooms of the 
Americus Club in that city on day evening, May 
20. L. A. Way, president, w s i. the chair, Frank B 
Louns»*erry, chief metallurgist of the Atlas Crucible 
Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., read a paper on, “The 
Menufacture and Development of High Speed Tool 
S.eel.””. The meeting was preceded by a dinner. 
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Aeroplane and Automobile Steels 


Laying stress upon the necessity for exercising 
care in design in the selection of materials and above 
all in the heat treatment, Dr. W. H. Hatfield dealt with 
the constitution and properties of the steels employed 
in aeroplane and automobile engineering in a lecture 
delivered recently before the Birmingham Metallurgi- 
cal Society (British). He pointed out that in the manu- 
facture of cylinders, different manufacturers used no 
fewer than six different kinds of material. The spe- 
cial conditions that had to be met were fluctuations in 
tension and changes in temperature. He discussed 
several typical steels representing the materials avail- 
able for automobile work, such as case-hardening steel, 
carbon steel, high tensile steel of the nickel-chromium 


type, air-hardening steel, rustless steel, high-nickel 
steel, and magnet steel. Practically all the alloys 
enumerated reach their critical points at different 


temperatures and, moreover, reach the state of solid 
solution at different temperatures, so that the treatment 
sufficient for one class of steel might be unsuitable for 
another. 

One speaker in the discussion referred to the differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it was better to have a 
supersaturated case or a saturated case in case-harden- 
ing. In time past the former had been favored; but it 
was now considered unnecessary to have a supersatu- 
rated case, except where part of the work had to be 
ground off. Another urged the importance of normal- 
izing specimens before subjecting them to heat treat- 
ment. Unless that were done it was useless to expect 
standard results, for the reason that materials were 
sometimes grossly misused in the early stages of pro- 
duction. Many of the ills that steel was heir to were 
due to improper treatment of the ingot in the first in- 
stance, and he counseled manufacturers to pay greater 
attention to the cooling of steel ingots when they came 
out of the molten state. 

Dr. Hatfield, in his reply, said it was undesirable to 
have a supersaturated surface in case-hardening and 
that oil hardening gave better results than air harden- 
ing. One could also obtain better results from nickel- 
chromium than from carbon steel. 


New High Explosives Plant 


A new plant for the manufacture of high explosives 
for the United States Government will be erected in 
the Pittsburgh district within the next eight or ten 
weeks, at a reported cost of between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, to replace that of the Aetna Chemical Co. 
at Oakdale, recently destroyed by explosions. The plant 
at Oakdale will be only partly rehabilitated and will be 
used for the treatment of spent acids from the other 
plants of the company. In the future no dangerous 
explosives will be handled at the Oakdale plant. A new 
site of from 50 to 100 acres is to be selected for the 
new plant. The United States Government has been 
asked to commandeer machinery, lumber, brick, steel 
and other material needed for the construction of 
the new plant. 


Price Fixing in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., May 25.—The matter of fixing 
prices on iron and steel has been considered by the 
Canadian War Trade Board, but no action has yet been 
taken, the board finding that the matter presented much 
complexity and difficulty. The agreement to take over 
the output of new furnaces producing pig iron for a 
term of three years may lead the Government to go 
farther and fix the standard for this and other prod- 
ucts, especially during the war period. As a general 
rule, iron and steel prices in the Dominion are well 
above those of the United States, in some cases work- 
ing to the disadvantage of Canadian manufacturers. 


The Fahnestock Mfg. Co., Avonmore, Pa., is erect- 
ing a 60-ft. addition to its steel foundry. The instal- 
lation includes a 15-ton ladle crane, a 5-ton auxiliary 
hoist and a 10-ton cleaning-room crane, over a new 


annealing furnace. 
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YET HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Saving in 1917 by Steel Corporation and the 
Railroads 


BY J. F. TOWNSEND* 


There has been a marked improvement in trans 
portation, especially at all the steel producing points, 
located in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, But- 
falo and Chicago districts, with the more favorable 
weather conditions; but with the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Lakes, the demand for equipment to supply 
coal mines with cars for Lake coal will be increased, 
and the demand for a greater number of cars required 
to move the largest shipments of iron ore that the coun- 
try has ever had makes it very plain to those in touch 
with the situation that there will be very little improve- 
ment in the car supply, unless shippers can be aroused 


to a full appreciation of this very serious problem and’ 


give their co-operation toward the utilization to the 
fullest capacity of all cars. 

While there have great strides in the 
adoption of modern equipment of large capacity and 
improved methods for heavier loading of cars, the in 
creased volume of traffic that the railroads are con 
fronted with to-day has far exceeded their most ad- 
vanced plans to provide adequate facilities for the 
natural increase in the general business, to say noth- 
ing of the abnormal volume of business that we have at 
present. 

The railroads have grappled with the situation in a 
heroic manner, attempting to handle traffic that would 
be sufficient to support nearly double the number of 
railroads that we have to-day, or, at all events, double 
the facilities and rolling stock in the section of the 
country east of the Mississippi River; and if the ship 
pers will do their part toward utilizing equipment to 
the fullest extent and consignees unload all cars prompt- 
ly at destination, they will do more toward clearing up 
a very bad situation than by criticizing the overtaxed 
railroad men. 


been some 


100-Ton Car Coming 


Last year a new &5-ton hopper car was constructed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad at its Altoona shops. 
With the 10 per cent allowed above capacity, this 
car will cary 187,000 lb., or 93.5 tons, and this really 
means that the 100-ton car will soon appear. It seems 
appalling to look at this huge car that will practically 
hold 100 tons of freight, when the records compiled 
show that the average carload throughout the United 
States is but 22.5 tons, or substantially one-fifth the 
capacity of this monster. It is a hopper car constructed 
with five drop doors, suitable for handling coarse 
freight, such as iron ore, coal, coke and limestone, all 
of which should be loaded to the full carrying ca- 
pacity. 

The Norfolk & Western has over 1700 200,000-lb. 
capacity steel gondola cars, with six-wheel trucks, that 
are in regular service and are giving satisfactory re 
sults. 

The Virginian Railway has four 120 ton steel gon- 
dola cars that have been built during the last year for 
experimental purposes. 

These changes show that the adoption of a car of 
200,000 lb. capacity for coarse bulk freight is not only 
practical, but its adoption would 
efficiency. 


general make for 


One Average of 88,300 Pounds in 1917 


The 13 shipping companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation have conducted a vigorous campaign 
for the heavier loading of cars and during the year 
1917 the average carload of these companies was 88.300 
Ib. per car. This is a remarkable showing, when it 
is taken into consideration that the average capacity 
per freight car in this country is only 80,000 Ib., ac 
cording to the statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, and it is hard to realize this record 
of heavy loading when the average carload of all rail- 
7 *Traffic manager 


National Tube Co... Pittsburgh 
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roads throughout the country on all traffic, including 
the steel traffic referred to, was only 44,800 lb. pe 
loaded car, or an average of 43,500 lb. per car less 
than the record made by the shipping companies 01 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


Great Saving in Cars 


While the 13 shipping companies referred to in 
creased the average carload on outbound shipments 
during the year 1917 only 2900 lb, per car, there was 
an actual saving of 73,010 cars, as compared with the 
loading for the year 1916, when the average was 85,400 
lb. per loaded car. This does not include the cars 
loaded by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. in shipping mil 
lions of tons of ore forwarded during the year, all of 
which were loaded to the average of 50 tons per car: t 
include these would have tended to increase the aver 
age load, but might have been considered misleading. 

The saving, used by the 
American Association in its compilation of 
Feb. 6, 1917, places the average earnings of a freight 
car at least at $2.50 a day; and using that method 
of calculation, i. e., multiplying 26,648,650, the number 
of idle car days, by these average earnings per day, 
shows that during the year 1917 the railroads have 
enjoyed a gain in gross earnings of $66,621,625, on ac 
count of the heavier loading of cars, That effected a 
saving of 73,010 cars, for it that these cars 
were in other service. 

To put this the other way around, it means that the 
13 shipping companies actually forwarded 3,223,391 
more tons of traffic than if the practice of loading one 
year ago had been followed, and this increased traffi 
was enjoyed by the railroads without any additional 
operating expenses, 


according to the basis 


Railway 


means 


According to the Interstate Commerce reports com- 
piled for the calendar year 1916, the average haul per 
ton of revenue freight throughout the country of the 
individual railroad was 166 miles and there were 25 
loaded freight cars per train. On this basis the rail- 
roads throughout the United States were saved 12,- 
119,660 car miles, or 484,786 train miles; the saving of 
73,010 cars means that these cars were in other serv- 
ice and at the average freight revenue of 16.13c. the 
actual saving of the 73,010 fewer cars used resulted 
in increased earnings to the railroads of $1,954,901.15 
without any increased operating expenses. 


Steel Corporation Saving 


During the last six years the 13 shipping companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation have effected a 
saving of 275,908 cars through the heavier loading of 
equipment, a record probably unmatched in this coun 
try for the period referred to. 

The shippers, consignees and the railroads them- 
selves have been greatly benefited in the fewer num 
ber of cars switched and weighed, to say nothing of the 


relief of terminals and great saving in operating 
expenses that would have been created had it been 
necessary to handle this additional number of both 


empties and loads through the various classification 
and interchange yards of the railroads from point of 
shipment to destination. 

This proves conclusively the real value of 
conserving the freight car equipment at all times. 


record 


The United States Steel Co., Everett, Wash.. W. J 
Johnson, manager, has started construction of its plant, 
which will manufacture merchant steel and iron bars, 
channels, deformed and twisted, concrete reinforcing 
and special shapes. The main building of the plant 
will be 70x 200 x 32 ft. Electric magnets will be in- 
stalled. Most of the machinery for operation of the 
plant has been purchased. 


The new electric furnace plant of the Electric 
Smelting Co. of Brantford, Ont., is being started at 
Hull, Que., making low phosphorus pig iron from 
scrap. The type of furnace used is not yet announced 








senate Votes for Premium Wage Payments 


Stop Watch 
Appropriation 


Prohibition in 
Bill 


Naval 


Not Removed 


but Remainder of Rider Eliminated 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The champions in the Sen- 
ate of scientific shop management in the manufacturing 
establishments of the Government as a means of speed- 
ing up war work won a notable though partial victory 
in the course of the debate on the annual naval appro- 
priation bill during the past week. Although the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 39 to 21 refused to strike out the 
rider attached by the Naval Committee forbidding the 
use of “the stop watch or other time-measuring device” 
for making “a time study of any job,” it reversed the 
action taken annually during the past five years pro- 
hibiting the payment of premiums, bonuses or cash re- 
wards in addition to regular wages. This prohibition 
was stricken from the bill by a vote of 37 to 31. Lead- 
ers of organized labor, who have planned and carried 
through the campaigns that have resulted in the at 
taching of anti-scientific management riders to the lead- 
ing appropriation bills during the past three years, 
make no concealment of their disappointment at the 
Senate’s action, but are already planning to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the conference committee to restore 
the entire provision in the form in which it was en- 
acted last year. Parliamentary difficulties will be en- 
countered, however, and there is a fair prospect that 
the premium and bonus system may be approved in the 
appropriation act as finally passed. 

An overwhelming majority of the Senators who dis- 
cussed the Naval Committee’s rider, opposed it vigor- 
ously and denounced in terms rarely employed with re- 
gard to labor in either house of Congress the conspiracy 
of the authors of the rider to put the Government of 
the United States at a great disadvantage in meeting 
the gravest emergency ever faced by this or any other 
Government. 

A motion to strike out the entire provision was 
made by Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire, the 
venerable minority leader of the Senate, who has neve) 


failed to oppose this rider. A stirring appeal to the 
Senate to resist the temptation to cater to the so 
called labor vote was made by Senator Thomas of 


Colorado, who declared that the rider was class legis- 
lation. “At the time this matter first 
upon the floor of the Senate,” said he, “I was in re- 
ceipt of many letters and one or two petitions from men 
working in the Government establishments protesting 
against the insertion of the provision, and giving as 
their reasons that they were not only satisfied with the 
policies which controlled and operated these institu 
tions, but that they were enabled to earn added money, 
additional compensation, largely through p‘ecework, 
and upon the assumption that their right to continue 
that class of work would not be interfered with many 
of them had purchased little homes upon the installment 
plan and were dependent upon their extra earnings 
to meet the installments as they should fall due.” 
“Every man upon the front must receive,” he con 
tinued, “if we are to stand behind him as we must, 50 
lb. of food, clothing, ammunition and equipment pe. 
day, or 9 tons per year. If we are to have there an 
army of a million men before the snow flies next No- 
vember, as we have promised, that means that we must 
have 9,000,000 tons of shipping to be devoted to the 
sole purpose of supplying them with those things which 
are essential to their preservation. The Naval Com 
mittee in its wisdom has reported a bill here carrying 
for that purpose one and three-quarter billion dollars, 
a most stupendous sum. Yet that identical bill forbids 
the Government to pay ‘premiums or bonus or cash 
reward to any employee, in addition to his regular 
except for suggestions resulting in improve- 
ments or economy in the operation of any Government 
plant.” 
“We 


was discussed 


wages, 


have established an 8-hr. day; we have pro- 


vided for extra pay for overtime and double pay for 
worsx upon Sunday for the purpose of encouraging pro- 
duction. Yet the Government cannot under this pro- 
vision pay one of its employees a dollar in excess of his 
actual pay for an 8-hr. day of labor.” 


Senator Tillman’s Change of Attitude 

Senator Tillman, chairman of the Naval Committee, 
which reported the rider, confessed he did not indorse 
it in its entirety and declared that he would be willing 
to vote to strike out the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of premiums and bonuses. He asserted, however, 
that “no free man ought to be subjected to such an in- 
dignity as is involved in the use of the stop watch, 
which is for slaves and not for free white men.” Un- 
der cross examination by Senator Gallinger, Senator 
Tillman admitted that he did not know of a single in- 
dustrial establishment in the country where a _ stop 
watch was actually used on men at work, and he added 
that the term “stop watch” had probably been put into 
the bill through “pure cowardice,” adding, “I may 
have voted for it at some time in the past, but then 
I was not myself.” 

Senator Townsend of Michigan strongly supported 
Senator Gallinger’s amendment to strike out the rider. 
“The only argument that I have ever heard that was 
worth considering in opposition to this plan,” said he, 
“is that it might possibly induce men to work harder 
than they ought to work; that men, anxious to obtain 
the additional compensation offered, might imperil their 
health or injure themselves by putting forth this extra 
effort; but there is no argument that can stand the 
light of logic against paying a man who does extra 
work, extra compensation. In this stressful time of 
emergency I am not so much disturbed over the pos- 
sibility that men may work too hard as I am that they 
will work too little. More evil comes from idleness and 
slacking than from overwork.” 


Defense of the Prohibition 


The chief defender of the rider was Senator Hollis 
of New Hampshire, who declared that he would not 
for a moment support it if he thought it would detract 
in any way from the ability of the Government to 
prepare for war or if it would decrease the per capita 
production of workmen in the long run. “The worst way 
to attempt to bring about efficiency,” he said, “is to dis- 
rupt the channels that have already been plowed out 
in which labor may move as a mass.” 

Senator Swanson, ranking member of the 
Committee, opposed the striking out of the rider on 
the ground that Secretary of the Navy Daniels was 
opposed to scientific shop management, but that never- 
theless the navy had made an excellent record for prep- 
aration for the war. He called attention to the fact 
that a similar rider had been incorporated in the naval 
appropriation acts for the past three years and added: 
“Its continuation from year to year has not operated 
to prevent satisfactory ascertainments by other means 
of the operative efficiency of employees.” In view of 
the Secretary’s position Mr. Swanson appealed to the 
Senate not to change existing conditions or to “dis- 
arrange the matter, knowing nothing about how the 
experiment will result.” 

Wadsworth of New York in a vigorous 
speech urged the Senate to do everything in its power 
to bring Government manufacturing establishments up 
to the standard of efficiency maintained in private 
plants, “I myself,” he said, have seen machines op- 
erating in private munitions plants, employing the ef- 
forts of only one man, that do six times the amount of 
work that is done by a similar machine in a Govern- 
ment arsenal employing the efforts of one man. It is 


Naval 


Senator 
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because the private munition plant has been able from 
time to time to make experiments, and in making 
those experiments to use time-measuring devices in 
measuring the efforts that are necessary to be put forth 
by the workman and in measuring what can be saved 
in the way of effort by that same workman—it is by 
reason of that privilege, which private plants have, 
that they vastly excel, in many instances, in their 
efficiency anything that any Government machine shop 
achieved.” 

Senator Underwood of Alabama, himself a manu- 
facturer, said that “this question of putting labor con- 
tinually, in the passage of these bills, between the ac- 
complishment of efficiency and the accomplishment of 
victory for our country, is the greatest libel and the 
greatest slander that has ever been laid at the door 
of American labor.” Senator Underwood suggested 
an ingenious interpretation of Secretary Daniels’s let- 
ter, offering the explanation that the Navy Depart- 
ment, while living up to the letter of the prohibition 
against the use of the stop watch, had employed other 
scientific shop management methods to the same gen- 
eral end. 

Senator Harding of Ohio dwelt on the important de- 
partment in leading universities to-day, namely, that of 
efficiency engineering. Referring to the fact that gangs 
of riveters have driven approximately 5000 rivets in 
one day to win prizes, he said that he did not contend 
that the average American workmen, constituting a 
gang of three, should drive even 1200 rivets a day and 
certainly not 4000 or 5000, but he did insist that when 
it had been demonstrated that 5000 could be driven it 


Power and Hand Feed Milling Machine 


A milling machine, which in addition to the ordinary 
power feed is equipped with both lever and wheel con- 
trolled hand feeds, has been brought out by the Daven- 
port Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa. In connection with this 
triple feed arrangement, specially designed automatic 
trips are provided which will throw out the power feed 
and leave either one of the hand feeds connected to 
the table motion as desired. The feed screws for the 
transverse and vertical movements have adjustable 
graduated dials for gaging the depth of cut and the ele 
vating screw is of the telescopic type, thus doing away 
with the necessity of cutting a hole through the floor. 

The table which has a working surface measuring 
91, x 36 in., has three %-in. T-slots cut in the upper 
surface with an oil groove on the sides and oil pockets 
at the ends. The maximum dimensions of work that 
can be handled are 22 in. in length, 6% in. wide and 
19 in. high. 

The power feed for the table is obtained through a 
chain driven feedbox providing for six rates ranging 
from 0.003 to 0.016 in. per revolution of the cutter 
spindle. All the changes are obtained through two 
levers and can be made while the machine is in oper 
ation. The feed change mechanism is driven by a rolle. 
chain and is contained in a single unit which is placed 
in the column at some distance above the floor. A single 
large oil pocket which can be filled through an opening 
in the column provides lubrication for all parts of the 
mechanism. The feed is reversed by a push rod on the 
feedbox. Automatic trips are provided which can be 
set to operate at any point of the table motion and leave 
either the hand lever or the handwheel connected to 
the table motion, as may be desired. The hand feed t« 
the table is obtained through a hand lever which tra\ 
erses the table 5 in. for one full movement of the lever. 
x through a handwheel which gives a motion of %4 in 
for each complete revolution. It is pointed out that the 
lever is made very long and may be set at a point which 
is most convenient for the operator, or may be dis 
engaged entirely by a spring plunger. For the cor 
venience of the operator the handwheel is located at ar 
angle with the apron. All three of the feeds are avail 
able in either direction. 

The machine is driven by a 2\-in. double belt run- 
ning over a four-step cone pulley, the diameter of the 
steps ranging from 5 to 10% in. The spindle which is 
2% in. in diameter in the front bearing is of crucible 
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was a reasonable pioposition that an efficient gang «? 
workmen should drive 500 instead of 120 to 240, which 
were being driven in many of our shipyards where 
there was no -onus to spur the men on. 


Acting on Rider in Two Parts 


At the suggestion of Senator Borah of Idaho the 
pending rider was divided into two parts and a vote 
was first taken on that portion forbidding the use of 
the stop watch or other time-measuring device. This 
ballot resulted in the retention of the provision as 
previously stated. Senator Gallinger then offered a 
second amendment striking out the prohibition against 
the payment of premiums or bonuses. Senator Hard- 
ing suggested that it would be difficult to secure a basis 
for the payment of bonuses without the adoption of 
fundamental efficiency methods to determine standards, 
but Senator Gallinger expressed his belief that, while 
the prohibition against the use of the stop watch was 
to be regretted, other methods would be found for in- 
troducing efficiency systems that would provide a basis 
for the payment of premiums. Senator Gallinger’s sec- 
ond amendment was thereupon adopted. 

The naval bill as finally passed by the Senate car- 
ries, $1,610,000,000, an increase of about $226,000.000 
over the measure as passed by the House. Construction 
of superdreadnaughts and battle cruisers, provided for 
in 1916, has been held in abeyance with a view to in- 
creasing the facilities for building destroyers to meet 
the submarine menace, but the present bill provides that 
work shall be started as soon as practicable on the 150 
ships provided for in the three-year program. 


steel and runs in bronze boxes having an adjustment 
for wear. Speed changes to the number of eight rang- 
ing from 65 to 367 r.p.m. are provided. The lubrication 








of the spindle is accomplished through wicks which are 
upplied with oil from annular pockets cast 
bearings. The level of the oil 


by glass indicators. 


around the 
in these pockt ts is showr 


A 22,000-kw. turbo-generator set has been ordered by 
the United Electric Light & Power Co. of New Yorl 
City, of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. -Co The 
generator will be rated at 25,900 kva., at 85 per cent 
power factor, 8000 volts, 3-phase, 62% cycles. 
Westinghouse turbine. The 
10,000-sq. ft. surface condenser 


It will 
be direct-connected to a 


order includes a 








Serap Dealers Pledge Their Loyal Support 


W. 
American 


Vernon 


Phillips, 


Iron and 


Chairman 
Steel 


of Sub-Committee of 


Institute, and President 


Shroder Make Patriotic Addresses at Pittsburgh Meeting 


At the meeting of the American Board of Scrap 
Iron Dealers in Pittsburgh, May 22, resolutions were 


adopted reciting that the board recognizes the import- 
ance of maximum shipments of scrap iron and steel in 
order to obtain the maximum production of steel and 
iron products required by the Government, pledging 
the loyal and unmeasured support to the Government 
for the successful prosecution of the war and urging 
all members to pledge themselves in writing to the 
prompt compliance with and performance of the pledge 
embodied in the resolution. 

William J. Shroder, president of the board, spoke at 
length and very earnestiy on the subject of 
dealers co-operating with the Government. He said 
that matters of prices should be subordinated and that 
the one direct interest of all dealers should be in secur- 
ing maximum shipments of all forms of scrap. 

W. Vernon Phillips, chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Scrap Iron and Steel of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, delivered an address which was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


scrap 


He said: 
Mr. Phillips’ Speech 


“As many of you do not quite understand, I first 
want to explain to you just what sort of an official | 
am, for legally I am no official at all—though I have 
all of the power of the Administration behind me. 

“Mr. Baruch is responsible to the President for the 
proper operation of practically all industry. Mr. Rep- 
logle is responsible as Director of Steel Supply to Mr. 
Baruch and the War Industries Board. In their wisdom 
they have decided that men in the industries can run 
those industries more efficiently than the Government. 
So when Judge Gary offered the facilities of the iron 
and steel industries to them for this purpose it was 
accepted, and a committee of the ablest men in the 
steel industry chosen to assist him, known as the Com- 
mittee on Steel and Steel Products. Judge Gary then 
appointed as chairman of various sub-committees men 
capable of handling the various parts of the industry. 

“The Committee on Scrap Iron and Steel had such 
a varied pro ‘lem that it was found necessary to appoint 
on this committee mgn representing the various indus- 
tries interested so that our committee to-day is not 
only representative of the scrap dealers, but also has 
as advisers some of the most experienced users of scrap 
in its several branches, and it is never necessary for 
the chairman to go beyond the members of his own 
committee to get the best technical advice. 

“The first problem of this committee was a read 
justment of the price schedules, and while it is not 
perfect, and may at some time be subject to revision, 
we are proud of it to-day, and when looked at from a 
national standpoint it has been remarkably good. Many 
people complain because in their particular section it 
does not quite fit local conditions, but they should bear 
in mind that this must fit the entire United States, 
and it is a rare day that the chairman does not re 
ceive communications from every part of the country 
from Maine to Florida and from New York to San 
Francisco—in fact, the Pacific Coast has kept us quite 
busy of late, and not forgetting Washington. So while 
criticism may and will be made, we prefer to have all 
in writing for proper consideration. 


Violation of Fixed Prices 


“Now a word in regard to fixed prices and their 
violation. Anyone can cheat—it’s the easiest thing in 
the world, particularly when you are put upon your 
honor, but can you imagine anyone meaner or more 


to be despised than a man who would do it under 


existing conditions? I sincerely hope that the few 
dealers of this class will not apply for membership, 
or if members, will resign. It would be a proud day 
for me if I could say that the army of the American 
Board stood by its guns to the finish, and that none 
if them ever dragged its standard in disgrace. 

“Some say it takes two to make an infraction. 
lhat is a very poor excuse. It is the dealer in potash 
who is supposed to know the maximum prices, not you 
when you go to buy it. It is the dealer in coal whom 
you believe when he tells you the price is thus or so 
and it is the dealer in scrap who is supposed to know, 
ind it is the dealer who will be held principally re- 
sponsible for any violation. It is a child’s excuse to 
say that the consumer or producer induced you to go 
You know, or you ought to know, and it is 
your duty to very quickly find out if you don’t know. 

“Our next big problem will be the procurement of 
sufficient scrap, and it is here that the American Board 
of Scrap Iron Dealers will have an opportunity to show 
whether it means what it says in its constitution, and 
when that time comes the Government is very likely to 
come to you as an organization (at least if I continue 
in charge), and ask you to constitute yourselves into an 
industrial army for the purpose of bringing every last 
ton of scrap to the markets, not for profit, but as sol- 
diers doing a duty, helping to save your country, to 
build ships, to make guns, to make shells, to make 
stretchers and hospital cots, yes even to make crutches 
for the boys we are sending over. An order is being 
given this week for 750,000 cots for wounded men— 
think of it—750,000—and every pound of those cots is 
voing to be made from scrap. I know for I have been 
asked to see that the mill is supplied properly. 

“Gentlemen, when one talks profits and rights and 
privileges under such conditions, it leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth. 

“The Government wants everybody to make a profit 
because it wants all to keep on working—working as 
hard as they can. Nearly one-third of the steel in the 
country is made from scrap, and while a lot of the 
scrap would reach the markets without the aid of the 
dealer, the portion that would not get there would be 
sufficient to upset the entire war program; in fact, a 
large number of the mills would very quickly be shut 
down. This is not said for the purpose of showing how 
important you are, but what a great duty and privilege 
you have, and you should all be thankful to feel that in 
doing your normal work you are helping to win. 


wrong. 


The Most Important Service 


“There is no great honor in buying a couple of thou- 
sand tons from some large manufacturer or railroad and 
selling to a consumer. It is helpful and no doubt assists 
both the producer and consumer, but it would get there 
anyhow. It is the man that actually locates material, 
prepares it, and delivers it to a mill that is actually 
serving and helping the country. Every ton of material 
reclaimed that would not otherwise be available is a 
step toward victory and peace, and this carries us down 
to the smallest collector. 

“Some of the theorists are trying to start with the 
peddler and householder, but if the chairman of this 
committee finds it necessary, and is still empowered 
to do so, he will start with your splendid organization 
and work right down through you to every point of 
origin—that is the future of the American Board of 


Scrap Iron Dealers as we now see it—a powerful, effi- 
cient army properly generaled and captained to keep 
the furnaces going to the limit of the scrap possibilities. 

“Some of you may still stick to old thoughts, old 
ways and chafe against the arbitrary methods now in 
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force, but, gentlemen, we found after we got into this 
war that it was not only a question of preparing our- 
selves, but of immediately helping our Allies, and 
while we would have liked to proceed in an orderly 
way, we have been prevented from doing so by their 
dire necessity, and their cry of hurry, hurry, hurry. 
So everything has put on an artificial 
maximum prices are not natural; commissions are not 
natural; nothing is or can be natural until we have 
completed our great task. We are told what to do, 
and how to do it; freedom of action and, to some 
extent, freedom of thought has been temporarily taken 
away from us. Our superiors are responsible and we 
must obey their orders. You are soldiers and I am a 
soldier, and when I find it necessary to be harsh or 
arbitrary, remember it is as an officer, not as an 
individual. I have undertaken a great task; greater 
than anyone outside the scrap business has any con 
ception of, but you, my friends know, and it is to you 
I must look for success or failure, and it is to you I 
look fearlessly and confidently. I believe there is no 
more loyal or patriotic set of men in the country than 
the scrap dealers. I have, of course, had trouble with 
some, but so far have been able to adjust all difficul 
ties, and I can say with all honesty that not the large 
majority, but almost all of you have shown such a 
fine spirit of sacrifice and loyal intention that I look 


been basis; 


SCREW THREAD STANDARDS 


House Passes Bill Looking to Establish a Com- 
mission on Tolerances 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—The Tilson bill providing 
for the appointment of a commission to standardize 
screw threads has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives after a spirited debate in which the scope 
of the measure was made clear by its author, who de- 
scribed in detail its effect upon the manufacturing op- 
erations of the Government and upon those of private 
establishments. As the bill is regarded as a war meas- 
ure of much importance the Senate Committee on 
Standards, Weights and Measures is being urged to 
make a favorable report at the earliest practicable date 
and its final passage this session is confidently predicted. 

The bill as passed creates a body to be known as 
the Commission on the Standardization of Screw 
Threads to be composed of five members, including the 
director of the Bureau of Standards, a commissioned of- 
ficer of the army and one of the navy and two civilians, 
one of whom shall be nominated by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and the other by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The commission will 
be charged with the duty of establishing standards for 
screw threads, which, after approval by the Secretaries 
of War, the Navy and Commerce, “shall be adopted and 
used in the several manufacturing plants under the 
control of the War and Navy Departments and so far 
as practicable in all specifications for screw threads in 
proposals for manufactures, parts of materials to be 
used under the direction of these departments.” The 
work of the commission must be completed within one 
year from the date of its appointment. 

In urging the passage of the bill, its author, Repre 
sentative Tilson of Connecticut, drew attention to the 
fact that at the present time the daily output of screws 
in the United States, exclusive of wood screws, is over 
100,000,000 and that a number of different 
for threads have been established here as well as in 
foreign countries. No previous attempt has 
made to establish a general standard of tolerances for 
screw threads and this is the work it is intended that the 
commission will take up and accomplish. Mr. Tilson 
pointed out that nearly every machine, whether large 
or small. is assembled by means of screws and that 
most of the adjustments of measuring devices, tools 
and machines, some of them very fine and delicate are 
made by means of screws. For a number of years the 
subject of screw thread tolerance has been under dis- 
cussion by engineers and manufacturers of articles of 
metal, and the present bill is the outgrowth of an ef 
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forward with confidence to handling this difficult busi 
ness successfully and within the industry. 

“Let us prove that we can manage better than some 
of our great neighbors by not being taken over, and 
now permit me to thank you for the whole-hearted 
support you have given me, and beg not only a continu- 
ation of it, but your enthusiastic, warlike support, such 
as will put the scrap business on a pinnacle, and ever- 
lastingly stamp it as an industry that could and did do 
its duty when put to the acid test.” 

The attendance at the meeting was large, more than 
100 representative dealers from all over the 
country being present. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Wm. J. Schroder of Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co., 
Cincinnati, president; Samuel Deutsch, Cleveland, vice- 
president; Charles A. Barnes, Philadelphia, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors were elected as follows: 
Joseph Michaels, of the Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago; 
Harry S. Grant of the Grant Iron & Metal Co., Detroit; 
A. J. Bialosky of the Bialosky Brothers Co., Cleveland; 
Henry P. Rees, of E. Dreifus & Co., Philadelphia; Eli 
Joseph of Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co., Charles Dreifus 
of C. Dreifus Co., Pittsburgh, and W. Vernon Phillips, 
Philadelphia. D. R. Cohen is chairman of the Western 
Division; A. J. Bialosky, Cleveland, of the Central 
Division, and W. Perry E. Hitner, Philadelphia, of 
the Eastern Division. 


scrap 


fort on the part of several engineering societies, ce) 
tain manufacturers of screws, and many users thereot 
to adopt standards of tolerance. 


General Adoption by Manufacturers 


Replying to questions as to how the standards are to 
be put into use among the manufacturers of the coun 
try, Mr. Tilson said the Secretary of Commerce would 
print and promulgate the standards and that there 
after they would be used in the arsenals and navy 
yards and wherever practicable put into the specifia 
tions of Government contracts. So far as private man 
ufacturers are concerned the new standards will not 
be compulsory except as to Government work they may 
do, but as they are eager to have standards officially 
adopted there is no doubt that manufacturers generally 
will take up the new system and that in a short time 
it will become universal. Although the present bill 
has been pending for more than two years Mr. Tilson 
said not one manufacturer has protested its passage 

Illustrating the present condition of screw produc 
tion, Mr. Tilson exhibited to the House a chart made 
up of screws taken from twenty-six different hardware 
stores and which were supposed to be exactly the same 
size and description. The chart showed marked va 
riations, some being so wide that the taps would not go 
on the screws at all while in other cases they were so 
loose that they would easily spin the entire length of 
the screw. 

Several inquiries were made as to whether the pro 
posed standardization would in any way be based upon 
the metric system, to which Mr. Tilson replied that 
the work of the commission would be to fix tolerances 
rather than standards. Standards, he said, would have 
to embrace both the metric and English 
meet present manufacturing methods. 

Reference was made in the debate to the difficulty 
experienced by the Government during the past year in 
obtaining dies, jigs, automatics, 
ture of and the asked as to 
whether the proposed standardization of screws would 


systems to 


for the manufac 
ion was 


etc., 


ordnance quest 


not make further draft upon the producers of these 
devices. Mr. Tilson replied that the committee dis 
cussed that phase of the subject at length with en 


gineers and manufacturers and became convinced that 
there was no danger of that ac 
count. “Cutting tools wear out very rapidly,” said he, 
“and require to 


embarrassment on 


The tooling 
up of a manufacturing concern must be done over and 
again at short 
standards are fixed all of the new tools will be made ac 
cording to the new system and in a short time the tra: 
sition will take place without embarrassment or hard 
ship to any interest.” 


be replaced very often. 


over intervals and as soon as the 








The Most Economical Production Lot 


Formulas for Exact and Approximate Evalu- 


ation—Handling Cost of Jigs and Interest 
Charges of Product Manufactured Included 


BY E. W. 


ANY industrial plants manufacturing diversi 

fied products or components of completed 

products which are stocked against future 
orders are able to fabricate more than one of these 
products or components on the same machine or ma- 
chines, at different times, by means of interchange- 
able jigs, fixtures and tools. Included in this type 
of industrial plants are such enterprises as auto- 
mobile, munition and machine tool and small tool 
factories, mills for producing various kinds of 
fabrics, plants producing power equipment, etc. 

It is evident that the use of the same machine 
for different operations permits of a considerably 
lower investment in machinery and machinery 
equipment than would otherwise be the case; but 
on the other hand it requires a higher investment in 


TAFT 

That part of the overhead or burden which is not 
affected by a change in the stock of components o1 
products, by the rental cost of the storage space, nor 
by the cost of adjusting the jigs, fixtures and tools 
for operation and the removal of them after opera- 
tion (including the value of the lost machine time, 
additional scrap produced, etc.) 

-. A variable cost caused by the interest on the surplus 
stock and the rental cost of the storage space due to 
the method of manufacture (In general the rental 
cost of the storage space may be neglected because 
of its comparatively small value. ) 


A variable cost caused by the adjusting of jigs, fixtures 
and the removal after 
the lost 


scrap produced, etc.) 


and tools for operation 


the 


opera- 


tion (including value of machine time, 


additional 

The least unit cost then is obtained when the 
sum of the two variable costs is a minimum. 

Following is the derivation of a general produc- 


stock of completely or partly processed products, tion formula for evaluating the most economical lot. 


Definition of symbols used in the derivation 


PRODUIT TI "7 rig [2 »f2 m)} 
RODUCTION LOT CYCLE [F os > \ the total adjusting and removal cost in dollars. This 
: includes 
TIME OF MERE /3) . >+- - TIME BEFORE MFR © AGA vy (z 7} > ” Direct labor for adjusting the Jigs fixtures and 
5 tools, and removal of then 
7 kK b. Supervisory labor for a 
| / ° 
Value of the idle machine time during the adjusting 
and removal period 
I, d. Value of machine time that is not made full use of 
a’ VE in getting the production up to a rate 
LY e. Value of parts scrapped and tools broken adjust 
Yo Ay ing 
& dy din 
x VY /* + f. Value of the increased labor cost per part multi 
& iv/ / : plied by the number of parts produced up to the 
te a time that the rate r is reached, over the labor 
s a - cost on an equal number of parts after the rate 7 
> ea reached (This in general is the difference 
~ caused by the employee being on a day wor} 
F basis until the parts are being produced with 
sufficient rapidity to allow of his being paid on a 
L a SY piece work basis.) 
L a sit i £ oe ( The unit cost in dollar 
> > Pa D T} onstant part of « (For this discussion. ) 
7 ry 
> The interest rate in per cent that is to be charged o1 
“S . ~ the parts stock over and above the necessar\ 
ts ‘ 2 mun 
Ss I} mum number of finished part allowed a i 
i 
>t a erve or safety factor 
Cha No. 1 re productiol rate iT number of parts per é 
I s he rate ! ul be mia tained after 
and consequently a larger storage space, and ne __ SERINE OF AES, RESUTOS SNS LOO We Compneter 
: - =e _ f ‘ rhe imption rate number of part per year 
cessitates, when once a set of jigs, fixtures and os 
’ : s 7 ((;eneralls the shipment rate for products an he 
tools has been adjusted for a particular component, ssembly rate for components.) 
a production of that component in excess of the The most economical number of parts to process. (The 
contemporary sales requirements, in order that the _size of the n economical production lot.) 
: ae ‘ the 1 t economik |. adjusting and remova init cost 
machines to which the jigs, fixtures and tools have = h 
; ; . . part t tock whe t pr ng o 
been adjusted may be released for future produ topes 


tion of other components. An accumulation of -com 
ponents or products is thus obtained for which the 
company has expended money and on whose value (From definition ) (1) 
it must pay interest. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
must be some one particular size of lot which is the 


there ‘ Time of storage (years) See chart No. 1 


most economical to produce. This lot evidently is \verage number of parts in stock upon whi 
that one in which the cost per unit is the least. For terest be charged. See chart No. 1 
the purpose of determining the most economical lot ( . )| ial aie teal a 
the unit cost may be analyzed into three parts as '.& 2 “ 
follows: " ( 
\ constant cost (as far B 
cerned) consisting 
Tiaaeei Kailas "AL ( s) Inter tcl ire 
| it tn te 9 6 (total) 
ees sn aa . ae ine Interest charge per 


Arms Co., New [ 
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ct rir—s) rt S-—-> 8) 
or 
x or rs 
7 8) l 


Interest charge per 
part 


er 
or ; | 5) | Interest charge per part 
ew ti s) 
or Sn Interest charge per part coe tap 
A er (r s) 
‘ D - + : (by definition) (3) 
i(r 8) 
Let = K 
«lS 
A 
Then ¢ D + x + Keo 
i 
e (1 Ka) D 
a 
D A 
; (1 Kz) ' «(1 Kr) 
Now finding the first derivative of ¢ with re- 
spect to x we have 
ad DK 1 (1 2Kz2r) 
dz (1 Ka)? re (] Ka) , : (4) 
Putting this first derivative equal to 0 and 
solving for x we have 
DK 1(1— 2Kr) 
(1 Kx)? r?¢] Ka) ” 
DK Ail 2Kxr) 
(1 Ka)* a Kar) 
DKxr?=A — 2AKa c 
1 i 
; "oe DK 


i i ZArs if s) 
D \ D DG yp -mubstituting- a tor 


Now if x be given a value a little less than this 
dc 
(4), 


dx 


and substituted in 


will be negative. And 


if x be given a value a little more than this and 


di 
substituted in (4), " 


ax 


1 4 { 
D \ D De 2) 


is the one which gives the least cost per part, ‘“‘c’’ 
and is the size of the most economical lot. 


will be positive. Therefore 


the value of 


The above formula, while mathematically exact, 
is somewhat complicated and cannot be solved by 
means of a slide rule. An approximate formula 
may be obtained by the following reasoning: 

As stated before, the minimum unit cost is ob 
tained when the sum of the adjusting and removal 


; A” cix (r—sy 
unit cost  - jana the interest unit cost : ) 
= 2rs 


is a minimum. Examination of these two factors 


shows that the variables in each are respectively) 


r, and e« and x. A eonsiderable fluctuation in the 
cix(r 8) 

value of ¢ in the factor Ope would have 

little effect in the total unit cost. Suppose then 


that a constant value for ¢ in this factor be arbi 
trarily assigned and let it be denoted by C. This 
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could well be the unit cost for the last lot processed. 
The only variable now left in either factor is 2. 


{ Cird Ss) 


Then « D+ (approximately ) 


I ers 


We now wish to find a value of 
make ¢ a minimum. 
respect to x 


x which will 
First then differentiate ¢ with 


Putting this first derivative 
for x we have 


0 and solving 


Now if x be given a value a little less than this 
dc 


and substituted in (5), 7 


will be negative. And 


if x be given a value a little more than this and 


; . de Fu 
substituted in (5), will be positive. 
ar 


| QArs 
Therefore the value of x ‘ Ci is the 
‘7 Ss) 











one which gives the least value for ¢ and is the size 
of the most economical lot. 

Let us now compare the formule arrived at b; 
the two methods, viz. 


y(n) +> ) B eps 


A similarity is at 
the results 


and in 
the 


once apparent 


than 


practice 

appearance 
\ 

dD 


are even closer 


would indicate, since in general the value of 


2A)? 


is small compared to Dio 


and since in every 


case ( io i 


being greater than D the value of 
2Ars 


(7 S) 


is less than and this more or less com 
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pensates in the approximate formula for the sub- 


traction of in the exact formula. 


) 

Because of the above, and since in either formula 
the exactness of the solution depends on an estimate 
of consumption per year which in itself is undoubt- 
edly not exact, and since the approximate formula 
is easily used with a slide rule, and since each use 
of the approximate formula gives us a value of c¢ 
nearer the minimum than the previous one, it is, 
practically, preferable to use the approximate 
formula. 

Chart No. 2 presents, graphically, the equation 
representing the approximate production formula 
and the equations representing the three parts of 
the unit cost. The number of parts in the produc- 
tion lot is plotted horizontally and the unit cost 
vertically. From this chart it will be seen that the 
constant part of the unit cost (D) is represented by 
a straight line parallel to the horizontal axis, that 


’ A\. 
the unit adjusting and removal cost ( jis repre- 


an equilateral hyperbola, and that the 


Ci(r s)z 1. ; 
> ‘w a straight line 
Zrs 


sented by 


unit interest cost 
passing through zero. 

The chart shows graphically that the least unit 
cost is found with that number of parts which is 
the abscissa of the point of intersection of the 
curves of unit interest cost and of unit adjusting 
and removal cost. This may also be demonstrated 
mathematically. It will also be noted that the unit 
cost increases at a lesser rate as the number of 
parts in the lot increases over the number for the 
least unit cost than it does as the number of parts 
in the lot decreases below the number for the least 
unit cost. 


Using Low-Grade Minerals in Germany 


The forced use of some raw materials in Germany 
which were considered too poor in peace times has been 
resorted to, according to Stah! und Eisen. This has 
been caused by the stoppage of imports or the advance 
in prices in Germany, due to the war. In several cases 
sufficient success has been obtained by new methods to 
justify the working of low-grade ores even in normal 
times. Thus, copper schists were hardly utilized when 
they contained only 2.5 per cent copper. Now ores of 
1 per cent and even 0.7 per cent find utilization. As 
regards iron and steed there has not been much change, 
but poor pyrites and phosphatic ores are no longer re 
jected. The vanadium for steel is found in sufficient 
bulk in slags which do not contain more than 0.7 per 
cent vanadium; the wolframite of old waste heaps is 
a raw material for tungsten; chrome ore of 24 per cent 
is welcome—half the percentage formerly deemed worth 
mining—and sources of nickel are worked if they con- 
tain 1.5 per cent of nickel. Bauxite of 40 per cent 
aluminum is considered sufficiently rich. It is 
stated that, after all. the aluminum can te got out of 
clay. There is no change as to arsenic and antimony. 
Sulphur, no longer obtainable as such, is gained from 
gypsum and anhydrite, and phosphates of 20 per cent 
are converted into fertilizer. 


also 


A syndicate in which the Universal Rolling Mill 
Co., Bridgeville, Pa., owns the controlling interest, has 
purchased the works of the Hussey-Binns Shovel Co., 
Charleroi, Pa.. former manufacturer of shovels. The 
price is said to have been $500,000 and covers the in- 
vestment of stockholders of the company, which re 
cently entered proceedings in voluntary receivership. 
All obligations have been satisfied, The plant will be 
operated as a separate unit by the management of the 
Universal Rolling Mill Co. under the name of the 
Hussey-Binns Steel Co., of which the president is Wal- 
ter H. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the Uni- 
versal company. 
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Standardization of Allied Airplane Desigr. 


Satisfactory progress in the standardization and de- 
velopment of Allied airplane design is reported by the 
American Aircraft Commission, which spent several 
weeks in Europe recently in conference with engineer- 
ing representatives of the Allies. The prime objects 
of the conferences facilitate the sending of 
most usable supplies to England, France and Italy from 
the United States and to settle mutually satisfactory 
standards and make parts, fittings 
and instruments interchangeable on aircraft produced 
in the different countries. 

Progress was made, according to Coker F. Clark 
son, general manager Society of Automotive Engineers, 
in the formulation of Allied standard specifications for 
aircraft steels, upon current American, British, 
I'rench and Italian specifications; covering both the 
procedure for and the chemical and 
wrought steels. 

The situation in other important details is analyzed 
is follows: 


were to 


specifications; to 


based 


vyeneral 
physical 


testing 
requirements of 


In the metric sizes the S. A. E. and the British ball 
series are identical, except that six S. A, E. 
izes have not been included in the British list. A re- 
vision of limits recommended by the 
ritish and the American delegates is under considera 


earring 


tolerances and 
tion. Limits of eccentricity in radial bearings and out 
side dimensions of thrust 
jects of study. 


bearings were other sub 


International Unification of Threads 

The plan, provisionally adopted by the sub-committee 
of the International Commission on Pipe Threads, 
Which met in Paris, July, 1914, for a standard method 
of designating units of construction, was discussed, 
with reference particularly to screw threads and gear 
wheel teeth, the idea being to seek a unit which could 
be used when either the inch or the metric system is 
employed. Taking screw threads as an illustration, a 
system of notation was outlined by which each screw 
would bear a distinctive number based on the diamete 
in eighths of an inch, and the pitch in the number of 
threads per inch or per 127 mm. (which equal 5 in.), 
without reference to the unit in which the measure 
ment might be made. For example, a %-in. U, S. 
standard bolt having 10 threads per in. would be desig- 
nated a “6 x 50” bolt in countries using the metric 
system. The selection of 127 mm. as the length over 
which the number of threads should be stated in coun- 
tries using the metric system is based on the fact that 
this whole number of turns, 
times the number of threads per in. 

Co-ordination of water and fuel piping standards 
is largely dependent on thread practice. The use of 
outside dimension only for nominal diameters of metal 
tubing has been recommended by the British and the 
American committees. 

The British and American practice in wheels and 
tires are substantially in accord. Discussion is being 
had as to the advisability of extending the list of wheel 
sizes which has been adopted here, 

The British and the American steel wire cables 
are sufficiently alike to be practically interchangeable 
The same thing is true of high-tension steel wire. 

It is felt that similarity of design is not necessary 
in turnbuckles, satisfactory interchangeability being 
securable if the fork-end and pin dimensions are 
standardized. 


gives these being five 


The single aim in considering the various matters 
is to ascertain to what extent we can, without inter- 
fering with our productive capacity, adopt European 
standards with advantage; to what extent we can as 
sist more effectively in cases of European conformity 
with our practices; following the course that will bring 
the best results. That which does not contribute to 
the winning of the war is of quite secondary im 
portance. Anything that does contribute to the win 


ning of the war is obviously of prime importance 


The offices of the McVoy Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
have been removed to 625-626 Henry W. Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 
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WORLD’S IRON-ORE RESERVES 


Mining Engineers Discuss Their Relation to 


Post-War Economic Conditions 


“Iron-Ore Resources of the World in Relation to 
National Economic Conditions After the War” was the 
subject of an important meeting of the New York 
Section of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
at the Machinery Club, Thursday evening, May 23. 
J. E. Johnson, Jr., was the chairman. In introducing 
the subject of the evening he emphasized its importance 
with reference to the final peace conference and the 
future peace of the world. The iron-ore reserves and out- 
put of the principal ore fields of the world were briefly 
discussed by prominent mineralogists and engineers. 

E. C. Harder, of the U. S. Geological Survey, read 
a short paper on the iron-ore deposits of Brazil. He 
drew attention to the fact that before the war capital 
was becoming interested in the Brazilian deposits 
which consist of five great fields, the largest containing 
probably 500,000,000 tons. He believed that they will 
play an important role in the world’s steel industry, 
despite their unfavorable location. It does not seem 
likely that they can be smelted in Brazil because of the 
dearth of coal. Most of the probable output of 10,000,- 
000 tons per year will go to England, because the ores 
are suited to the British acid Bessemer process, but 
some will make up for the United States the decreas: 
in domestic Bessemer ores. THE IRON AGE of Oct. 15, 
1914, contained an important article on these ores by 
Mr. Harder. 

Prof. W. W. Lindgren of the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, Boston, discussed the deposits of 
Scandinavia. The Swedish ores have long been known 
for their high quality. They consist of three groups, 
the southern being the best known, but having small 
reserves. The second group is that of central Sweden, 
which to the world as a whole is of no particular 
interest. The important group is that of Lapland in 
northern Sweden, with an ore reserve of some 1,200,- 
000,000 tons, and in which are the famous Kiruna 
mines, credited with 760,000,000 tons, all high in phos- 
phorus. Sweden’s production of iron ore is about 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons per year, of which normally 
about two-thirds goes to Germany and one-third to 
England. Norway’s prospective supply is about 218, 
000,000 tons. 

The Cuban situation was thoroughly dealt with by 
C. M. Weld, who placed that country’s iron-ore re 
serves at 3,000,000,000 tons. The deposits, being a 
soft, wet ore, the actual yield of these reserves will 
not be more than one-third or 1,000,000,000 tons. The 
speaker discussed the three important districts and the 
character of the deposits. Only one has been 
far actively worked, the Mayari. The Moa 
divided principally as follows: Bethlehem Steel Co., 
78,500 acres containing 1,170,000,000 tons of ore; 
Midvale Steel Co., 19,840 acres with 300,000,000 tons; 
United States Steel Corporation, 15,000 acres with 
210,000,000 tons; Eastern Steel Co., 50,000,000 tons; 
others, 155,000,000 tons, making a grand total of 
1,.985,000,000 Mr. Weld stated that while the 
extensive nodulizing kilns are doing satisfactory work, 
experiments are being made with standard sintering 


thus 
field is 


tons. 


processes which might prove better. The nodules 
analyze on the average 55 per cent of iron, 4.50 per 


cent silica, 13 per cent alumina, 1 per cent nickel and 
1% per cent chrome. The nodulizing capacity is 500, 
000 tons per year, and before the war the freight charge 
to the United States was 85c. per ton. He discussed 
the metallurgical features of the ore with its alloy 
content, and believed the future of this phase of the 
subject very important. 

A. C. Spencer, of the U. S. Geological Survey, dis 
cussed the deposits of southern Europe and the Medi 
terranean, while Dr. C. F. Bain, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, who recently returned from China, gave an 
interesting description of China’s much-discussed and 
more or less overrated iron-ore resources 
serves he classed as of 


China’s re 
moderate value and similar in 
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character to those of Spain. 
about 400,000,000 tons. 

It had been the expectation and plan of the program 
committee to have Prof. C. K. Leith, of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., now engaged at Wash- 
ington, sum up the world situation, but he could 
not be present. J. E. Johnson, Jr., brought the session 
to a close by emphasizing a fact which he believed the 
general public did not realize—that if the Allies win 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine will be one not so 
much of justice to Germany or of justice to France 
but one of safety to the world. No nation can wage 
modern war unless possessed of iron ore. By taking 
the deposits of Alsace-Lorraine away from Germany 
her ability to again wage war will be crippled. Are 
we going to allow sentiment to rule in this matter or 
shall safety first be the slogan? There is but 
answer—take that district away from Germany. 


The total he placed at 


one 


Line of Interchangeable Counterbores 


The Cleveland Milling Machine Co., Cleveland, has 
brought out an interchangeable counterbore or spot 
facer. It is intended to reduce the amount of capital 
that must be invested if a large number of these tools 
are used. 

The counterbore has made in three sections, 
the shank, the cutter and the pilot. The first of 
these which is of heat-treated high carbon steel is made 


been 





The Cutter 
Removabl from the Shank, So That 


Which Is Driven by Two Face Keys Is Readily 


Various Diameters of 
(‘utters (Car Ke Used 


in six different sizes and the taper is ground concen- 
tric with both the driving taper and the pilot hole in 
the end. 

In all 41 different cutters of high-speed steel can be 
used. The interior of the cutter has a taper hole fitting 
the end of the shank and is threaded on one end to fit 
the two-face keys which are cut on the end of the shank. 
In this way, it is pointed out, cutters of various diame- 
ters from % to 5 in. can be used, and it is also possible 
to grind the face of the counterbore too. 

The pilot is a piece of heat-treated high carbon steel 
which is finished by grinding to fit the hole in the shank, 
and the diameter is ground 0.0015 in, smaller than the 
specified size. Any diameter of pilot can be used with 
any diameter of cutter within its range, and when it is 
necessary to change from one size of pilot to another 
or to change the cutter, it is possible to do this easily. 


The Spanish Iron Ore Industry 


The production of iron ore in Spain, especially in 
the province of Vizcaya, of which Bilbao is the commer- 
cial center, is declining, Revista 
Minera. The decline is due to difficulties in working 
the mines, the scarcity of tonnage and the dangers of 
navigation. The ore waiting shipment at the ports 
much exceeds the available cargo space, and, owing to 
the dangers of navigation between Bilbao and England, 
owners prefer to send their ships to the East or to the 
United States. 


of iron ore 


according to the 


The following table shows the exports 
in 1917 as compared with previous years in 
tons: 


In 1917, 711 ships left with ore silbao and 
82 from Uridales. The exports wert 


in February of that year, when the submarine campaign 


from 


Castro smallest 


began without previous warning, The output of the 
Vizcaya iron mines in recent years was 3,034,628 tons 
in 1914; 2,778,580 tons in 1915; 3,238,022 tons in 1916 
and 2,750,904 tons in 1917. 












Government Machinery for Recruiting Labor 


How War Plants May Obtain Workers Without 


Competing Among Themselves—Plans 
Settlement of Wage 


Nation-wide 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The United States Employ- 
ment Service has launched a campaign to induce em- 
ployers in all lines, and especially manufacturers of 
munitions and others having war contracts which re- 
quire the services of skilled mechanics, to recruit their 
labor through the Employment Service instead of act- 
ing independently and thus competing directly with 
each other. 


Post Offices to Help in Labor Recruiting 


Beginning with a small organization the Employ- 
ment Service has now expanded until it embraces more 
than 340 regular branch offices and is now placing ap- 
proximately 175,000 workers of all kinds per month. It 
has a large corps of traveling examiners—men skilled 
in determining the fitness of workers for particular 
jobs—attached to these offices. In addition to the regular 
branch offices it has made an arrangement with the Post 
Office Department whereby all third and fourth class 
postmasters and rural carriers, numbering approxi- 
mately 100,000, are authorized to act as labor agents 
of the Employment Service. With these ramifications 
it is believed that the service can offer the employers 
of the country facilities for obtaining labor superior to 
those available from any other source. 

Director General John B. Densmore, in charge of 
the United States Employment Service, is issuing an 
appeal to the employers of the country to use the ser- 
vice. He emphasizes that it was formed not only to 
equalize the situation of shortages and surpluses but 
to find new workers, a task that could not be per- 
formed by private employer or private agency. Con- 
tinuing, he says: 

“This was five months ago. 
done since: 

“The United States Employment Service has not 
only established new branch offices—free labor ex- 
changes—but it has linked up all State and municipal 
free employment services, so that there is to-day a 
national employment office system covering the entire 
country. It has a centralization of authority with a 
decentralization of machinery and activities. This 
means that its work is conducted according to the 
needs of the particular State or community, and all 
local machinery is utilized, while labor clearances from 
one State to another or from one section to another 
are made possible and duplication of effort eliminated. 


This is what has been 


Thirteen Employment Districts 


“This country has been divided into 13 employment 
districts, the districts being somewhat similar to the 
Federal Reserve districts The dividing lines are 
marked by homogeneity of industrial activities and 
problems. In charge of each district is a district super- 
intendent of the United States Employment Service, 
while each State is in turn in charge of a State direc- 
tor of the United States Employment Service. The 
latter usually is the State labor commissioner and is 
appointed only after recommendation by the State 
council of defense and employers and employees of his 
State. The State directors have charge of the fed- 
erated offices and labor clearances within their States, 
while the district superintendents have general super- 
vision over the States within their districts and clear- 
ances between those States. Clearances between the 
districts are in charge of a special clearance section 
in the main office of the Employment Service at Wash- 
ington.” 

With the 340 regular branch offices and the co-oper- 
ation of the Post Office Department the Employment 
Service expects speedily to be placing over 200,000 
workers per month as compared with about 20,000 per 
month which were being placed last December. De- 
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scribing the labor-finding machinery of the Employ- 
ment Service, Mr. Densmore says: 

“The United States Employment Service has a re- 
cruiting division, known as the Public Service Reserve. 
It has a national director in Washington, William E. 
Hall, and a Federal State director in each State. The 
Federal State director of the Public Service Reserve 
in each State is subordinate to the State director of 
the United States Employment Service and in most 
cases both directorships are held by one individual. 
The Reserve in turn is organized in each county through 
a county director, while enrollment agents are estab- 
lished in virtually every township. Altogether the 
Public Service Reserve has some 20,000 enrolling 
agents, who bring the potential warworkers of every 
farming and industrial community into direct touch 
with the national office at Washington. 


How the Employment Service Works 


“This is how the Reserve works: Last January the 
Shipping Board asked the Department of Labor to find 
it 250,000 men skilled in trades used in shipbuilding 
who could be called as they are needed. The Reserve 
machinery was put in motion, with the result that more 
than 275,000 men were enrolled. This reserve is now 
being drawn upon. In the last 30 days about 28,000 
were sent to the yards. And through the creation of 
this reserve the United States Employment Service be- 
gan the cutting down of independent labor recruiting 
by the shipyards that was raising havoc with the ship- 
building and other essential industries.” 

At the present time every shipyard in the United 
States is using the Employment Service exclusively or 
in part to get workers of all kinds. On the Pacific 
Coast, especially, the service has been of value, filling 
up several yards after the obtaining of men was de- 
spaired of. If the rate of output by one Pacific yard, 
which has obtained its labor for months exclusively 
through the Employment Service were duplicated in all 
yards, Mr. Densmore says, we would this year build 
13,500,000 tons of shipping. 

‘But the Public Service Reserve is doing more than 
getting shipbuilders,” he says. “It has enrolled alto- 
gether more than 325,000 men, and daily is enrolling 
hundreds more. The men are classified according to 
fitness, and the lists are available to all branch offices 
of the Employment Service. When a branch office can 
not fill an order from the immediate applicants, it calls 
upon the Reserve for the State or district in which it is 
located. If the Reserve there cannot help, then the Re- 
serve in more distant States and districts is utilized. 
The point is, the men are found. Men of unusual trades 
and high skill have been found by the Reserve for in- 
dustries with contracts from the War and Navy De- 
partments and for private employers with war work. 
Only through the Reserve could they be obtained. A 
thousand or more engineers and executives have been 
found for the War Department. 

“The Reserve not enroll promiscuously. It 
enrolls and classifies men in response to a call for a 
particular kind or division of labor. It does not place 
directly, that being done through the branch offices of 
the Employment Service. 

“During the next 12 months the various war indus- 
tries, including agriculture, will need between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 workers. How are these to be found? 
The private employer and employment agency cannot 
get them; they take only workers already engaged in 
war production and aggravate the situation. They do 
not know where these additional workers can be found. 
Only the United States Employment Service, with its 
nation-wide recruiting machinery, can find them. 

“The class of labor most in demand is common labor. 


does 
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In the coming months from 150,000 to 200,000 men 
must be found for constructive work. Next to common 
labor the chief requirement is for mechanics—machin- 
ists and toolmakers. To get the mechanics the United 
States Employment Service must withdraw men from 
non-essential industries, and must withdraw them in 
such a manner that not a man is wasted and every en- 
terprise drawn upon is subjected to a minimum of 
hardship. It would be wrong and unfair to manufac- 
turers and to communities to arbitrarily decree that 
such and such an industry give up its men, so the 
United States Employment Service is going after the 
induction problem in a local way. In each industrial 
community it is enlisting the assistance of the chamber 
of commerce and other organizations of employers and 
business men. It is asking them to get together with 
the representatives of the Employment Service and the 
Reserve and decide what plants can best spare men and 
how many can be spared for war industries in the same 
locality which needs workers. Such a plan now is in 
effect in Rochester, N. Y.” 

Far-sighted manufacturers not only are using the 
Employment Service, Mr. Densmore says, but are re- 
porting their labor needs and conditions as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Thus 120 shipyards and several 
thousand munition plants are thus enabling the Service 
to find men for them in time. It has been found, how- 
ever, that it has been necessary to educate employers 
to the use of the Service, as there are thousands of 
manufacturers who know of it only in a vague way. 
For this reason the Service is appealing to commercial 
organizations and to the great trade papers of the 
country to bring the matter to the attention of all em- 
ployers. 

Help in Locating New War Plants 


An important recent development in the expansion 
of the Employment Service is the search its officers are 
making for locations for new war industries in 
tions where there are labor surpluses and ample hous- 
ing accommodations. It is believed that congestion in 
eastern and other centers can thus be relieved to a sub- 
stantial degree, and this phase of the matter has been 
taken up with the War Industries Board which is pre- 
paring to co-operate. The accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation which the Employment Service is able to 
secure from its representatives throughout the country 
is being relied upon by the Government here especially 
with reference to locations for new projects and as to 
districts in which there is a surplus of labor. Because 
of these facts the Capital Issues Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has arranged to consult the Em- 
ployment Service before passing on any application for 
securities issues involving new construction. 


sec- 


Standardization of Wage Scales 

The Employment Service is also seeking the stand- 
ardization of wage scales for various industries and 
localities. While there can be no flat rate, the officials 
of the Service believe that standardization is absolutely 
necessary to insure stability of workers, to fill up sec- 
tions with shortages and to distribute surplus labor. 
Standardization, it is believed, will be a long step 
toward cutting down the tremendous current labor turn- 
over. 

Looking into the future the Employment Service is 
already planning to meet the big industrial shock that 
will come when the war is over and war industries must 
be converted into manufacturing establishments for 
peace materials. It will be the great task of the Gov- 
ernment to see that this readjustment process is carried 
out with a minimum of demoralization, and it will be 
the special charge of the Employment Service and its 
Public Service Reserve to take care of this replacement. 
Manufacturers in all lines can be of great assistance in 
this particular task by co-operating to-day in strength- 
ening the Employment Service by using its channels 
for the procurement of labor. W.L. C. 

Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have taken a 
contract from the Brier-Hill Steel Co. for two scale cars 
and for alterations to bins. The Buffalo Union Fur- 
nace Co., Buffalo, has placed an order with the same 
firm of engineers for a transfer car. 
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A Tractor with Interchangeable Parts 


The Industrial Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass., is market- 
ing a storage battery industrial tractor. It is made 
in the conventional end-control type and in another one 
where the operator sits in the center, and may by chang- 
ing seats operate in either direction without being com- 
pelled to turn the tractor around. All parts except the 
wheels and the tires are interchangeable and can be 
used on the tractor, the storage battery locomotive or 
either type of the company’s industrial truck. 

The tractor steers on all four wheels and can be 
supplied with either a two or four-wheel drive. The 
frame is built up of steel channels with bumper plates 
of heavy boiler steel bent on the corners and riveted 
solidly to the frame. If desired the frame and the bat- 
tery box can be removed by loosening four nuts, thus 
leaving the entire driving mechanism accessible for in- 
spection and repair. 

The battery boxes are constructed with readily re- 
movable side doors for changing the batteries and 


hinged top plates to give easy access for flushing or 
inspection. Power is transmitted from the motor to the 
wheels through a single reduction worm and worm gear, 





An End-Control Type of Storage Battery Industrial Tractor ir 

Which All Parts Are Interchangeable with tl] Corres v 

Ones on the Locomotives and Industrial Trucks Built by the 
Same Manufacturer 

a differential and a universal joint, which it is em 


phasized will operate at an angle of 43 deg. The joint 
is inclosed in a patented dust and oil proof case formed 
by the pivoting wheel knuckle and its supporting yoke. 

The two brakes provided, an emergency and a serv 
ice one, are controlled by pedals and have adjustable 
brake rods. In starting the tractor, it is necessary fo 
the operator to occupy his seat and depress the emer 
gency brake pedal. Whenever the operator’s left foot 
is lifted from this pedal, the brake is applied, throwing 
the controller to the neutral position and the controller 
handle out of gear. After an this 
nature, the brakes must be released and the controlle: 
handle returned to the neutral position before it is pos 
sible to start the truck. An additional safety 
tion is the arrangement employed for the steering wheel 
When the operator desires to leave his seat, he must 
tilt the wheel before he can do so, and this tilting ar 
rangement, it is explained, is interlocked with the con 
troller shaft clutch, so that the controller circuit can- 
not be closed to admit current from the battery to the 
motor until the wheel is in the running position 

In addition to the the company 
storage battery locomotive for gages ranging from 24 
to 56% in. The construction is practically the same as 
that of the tractor, except that the differential and the 
universal joint driving mechanisms are 
omitted and flanged steel wheels are substituted for the 
rubber-tired Two types of industrial 
furnished. One of these has a stationary plat 
form, and the other is of the elevatng platform type, 
the capacity of both being the same, 4000 lb. The load 
of the latter truck is lifted to a height of 5 in. by a 
hydraulic ram which in turn is connected through its 
pump to a small motor. 
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AR activities in New England States are 

many and intense in these days. One may 

be entirely justified in thinking that he is 
not lacking in enthusiasm for the winning of the 
war; but a visit of a few days to manufacturing 
plants, particularly those in Connecticut, will make 
a more thoroughgoing patriot of anybody. After 
all the discussion that has taken place in regard to 
the Browning gun and other war equipment, people 
in general who are without accurate information 
are inclined to wonder whether much is really being 
done even now in the way of manufacturing ord- 
nance and ammunition. Some of the plants engaged 
in Government work, and subject to a large extent 
to Government control, open the doors to visitors in 
a rather cautious way, if at all, and it is not easy 
to obtain exact figures; but beyond all question a 
tremendous amount of work is being done and much 
more will be accomplished at an early date. For 
example: At the splendid new gun plant directed 
by the Government at Bridgeport and operated by 
the Bullard Machine Tool Co., there has been delay 
in getting forgings, but beginning about two weeks 
ago they have been coming in from Bethlehem and 
the finishing of guns for the navy has started in 
earnest. ’ 

Plant Built by Germans 

The plant of the Liberty Ordnance Co. at Bridge- 
port is intensely interesting, not only on account 
of the work that it is doing for Uncle Sam, but also 
on account of the fact that it was built about three 
years ago by German capitalists who evidently had 
no idea that the United States would get into the 
war. Several plans of operating the plant have 
been tried, but at last everything seems to be run- 
ning smoothly through the co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment and the operating company, the American 
Can Co. Great obstacles have been overcome, and, 
barring labor troubles, satisfactory progress is as- 
sured. The generdl manager, A. E. Moore, is a 
man of large experience and marked ability and 
present satisfactory conditions are due largely to 
his untiring efforts. 

The great Remington plant at Bridgeport has 
been closed to visitors of late, but there is some 
reason to hope for the adoption of a more liberal 
policy, and those in position to know believe that 
when the Government takes the people into its con- 
fidence and lets them know what is being done at 
that plant the report will be highly pleasing. 

At the very large and modern plant of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, the output 
of rifles is very large and the light Browning 
machine gun is being turned out in goodly numbers. 
Within the past few days final tests demanded by 
the Government to insure absolute interchange- 
ability of parts have been made with complete suc- 
cess, and it is expected that the production will be 
rapidly increased. 

The 


In spite of the extremely high wages now being 
paid at plants manufacturing munitions for the 
Government, the labor situation has been tense in 


Labor Situation 


Impressions of New England Industries 
in War Time 


(Special Correspondence.) 
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many plants. As reported in THE IRON AGE re- 
cently, more than 700 tool makers went on a strike 
at Bridgeport and the outlook for a few days was 
serious, but patriotic appeal to the men was 
promptly made and with the desired results. It 
was well known that Government officials were in- 
vestigating the entire wage question with the pur- 
pose of fixing a proper wage scale, but the work- 
ingmen were impatient and threw down their tools. 
In spite of such occasional manifestations, there is 
also evidence of genuine patriotism of the vast ma- 
jority of the workers. In the Bullard plants, for 
instance, every one of the 1200 or more employees 
subscribed for at least one Liberty bond. In the 
Winchester plant, one day during the recent Liberty 
loan campaign, all but one of the hammers in the 
big forge shop suddenly stopped and the men quickly 
assembled around one hammer which was still being 
operated by a man who refused to buy a Liberty 
bond. This individual soon bought a bond and the 
patriotic strike was ended. 

Taft 


Confidence in Ex-President 


While it is recognized that the new National 
War Labor Board has an immense job on its hands, 
great confidence is felt in William Howard Taft, 
and hope is entertained that under his wise leader- 
ship, industrial peace may be maintained through- 
out the period of the war, and that the machinery 
for adjusting disputes in war time will form a 
model of a plan for permanently settling disputes 
between capital and labor. 


Test:ng the Golden Rule 


The Golden Rule method of dealing with work- 
ingmen is being put to the test in these trying 
times of strife. So far, plants where bonus systems 
are in use have been getting along with little fric- 
tion, and report that the labor turnover is remark- 
ably small. The Bullard Machine Tool Co. officials 
are enthusiastic about their bonus plan. Their su- 
perintendent of labor, Frank Smith, is a genius in 
his way. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Smith, dur- 
ing many years of his life, wandered about the 
country, going from one kind of work to another, 
but perhaps for this reason he has been eminently 
successful in reducing labor turnover. He knows 
thoroughly the causes of dissatisfaction. When the 
writer asked him why he had been so successful, he 
replied: “There is no mystery about it; it’s just 
a case of thinking a little more of the other fellow 
and putting the Golden Rule into effect.” Some 
folks doubt whether the Golden Rule will work 
throughout the war. Time will tell. Perhaps no 
one in the Central West did more to popularize the 
application of the Golden Rule in manufacturing 
plants than the late Samuel W. Jones, many times 
mayor of Toledo, and known for years as “Golden 
Rule Jones.” One can go to the New York Public 
Library and work for half a day, as was actually 
done by one man recently, without finding as much 
as a scrap of paper about Jones, but Frank Smith of 
Bridgeport, Conn., knows about him, and is living 
up to his principles. And there are others. 
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Manufacturers have not forgotten the many mis- 
takes that have been made at Washington; but they 
all realize how difficult it is to increase production 
suddenly during a period of inefficient help, and they 
are disposed to make large allowance. On the whole, 
the disposition is to put emphasis on achievements 
rather than on failures. A New Haven manufac- 
turer, a Princeton graduate, who received his 
diploma from Woodrow Wilson, refuses to endorse 
much that the President has done, but he adds: 
“Wilson is the greatest Secretary of State we have 
ever had.” This is one way of saying that the Presi- 
dent’s state papers are much better than much that 
has been done under his cabinet officers in depart- 
ments vitally connected with manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country. 

One of the results of the war has been the re- 
duction in income of all the colleges in New Eng- 
land which depend upon tuition fees for support, 
and business men and others are coming to the 
front with great enthusiasm and patriotism to wipe 
out the deficit. Robert H. Cory, president O’Sulli- 
yan Rubber Co., New York, in a recent speech at 
New Haven, said that the success of the alumni in 
raising more than enough money to wipe out Yale’s 
deficit of $260,000 this year was due to organization, 
publicity and spiritual leadership. The leader was 
not a lawyer or a preacher. He was only a business 
man—Henry S. Brooks, of the New York Telephone 
Co. Yale and other colleges are giving special 
courses to equip men for service in the army 
and navy and topics relating to business and en- 
gineering are receiving more attention than ever 
before. Soon after the United States entered the 
war it was found that the students were restless 
and that the only way to hold them in school was 
to give them considerable military work; but as the 
science of fighting nowadays consists very largely 
of knowing how to operate machines and conduct 
things in a business-like manner, the young men 
who are taking military courses, if they are never 
called to the colors, will have an education just as 
valuable for most of them as they would have ob- 
tained in a time of peace. 


G. S. 


Agree on Catalog Sizes 


At the close of an all-day session in the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, May 22, a conference called by the 
catalog committee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents voted approval of catalogs in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 6 x 9 in., 7% x 10% in. and 8 x 11 in. It 
was recommended that all users of catalogs adhere to 
‘hese sizes so far as possible. The sentiment of mem- 
bers of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
was in favor of the 7% x 10% in. size, which conforms 
with what is known to printers and binders as the 
hypothenuse oblong, which may be repeatedly halved 
and the resultant parts will bear the same relation 
to each other as before. 

The conference was attended by purchasing agents, 
representatives of paper mills and catalog houses and 
various technical societies interested in catalogs. All 
agreed that wastage in paper should be eliminated as a 
wartime economy measure. It also was recommended 
that catalog paper colors be limited to white and nat- 
ural. 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have taken a 
contract for relining and fitting up for operation blast 
furnace of the former Canada Iron Corporation, Mid- 
land, Ont., which has been out of blast four years. A 
new company is being formed in which James Playfair 
and other Canadians are interested to operate the 
plant. The mill plant formerly consisted of two fur- 
naces, but one of these was recently sold to the AI- 
goma Steel Co., and moved to Sault Ste. Marie. 
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Invoicing Sketch Plates 


The following statement has been issued by E. H. 
Gary, chairman Committee on Steel and Steel Products, 
American Iron and Steel Institute: 

In announcing revised maximum prices, differentials 
and extras under date of May 21, 1918, it was stated 


that the revised method of invoicing sketch plates 
should be added to the extras for irregular sketches 
shown on page 34 of the institute pamphlet. It has 


been pointed out that this might be construed to mean 
that the revised basis for invoicing sketch plates would 
apply to irregular sketches only. It is the intention 
of the committee that the revised basis for invoicing 
sketch plates shall apply to all sketches. In order to 
remove any doubt as to such intention, the announce 
ment of May 21, 1918, in regard to steel plates is hereby 
cancelled and the following substituted therefor: 


STEEL PLATES. 
Between the 
4 of the 


extras for irregular sketches shown on page 


institute pamphlet and the extras for circles shown 


on the same page, insert the following to govern extras for 
both regular and irregular sketches 

Sketch plates (other than those sheared to a radius) will 
be invoiced at actual weight of the sketch, at the base price 
plus standard card extras (including sketch extras), with ar 
additional charge for waste, if any, to be determined by 
deducting the actual weight of each sketch from the esti 
nated table weight of the smallest rectangular plate from 
which said sketch can be secured, the difference to be it 
voiced at the rectangular plate price, less an allowance for 
the value of scrap, at the price fixed by the Government for 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap 

Cancel the first item under the subheading “Special or 
page 34, reading as follows 

Wasteful or difficult sketches, including hexagons 
tugons, et ure subject to special extras 


Milwaukee’s Subscription to the Red Cross 


MILWAUKEE, WIis., May 27.—More than $1,000,000 
been subscribed in Milwaukee toward the Second 
Red Cross War Relief Fund, compared with an allot- 
ment of $750,000. The metal trades group, as usual, 
led all divisions in total Among the 
largest subscribers are: 

International Harvester Co., $20,000; Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., $12,000; The Falk Co., $10,000; A. O. Smith 
Co., $10,000; Kearney & Trecker Co., $10,000; Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co. and employees, $6000; Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co. and officers of the corporation, 
$8500; Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., $5000; Kempsmith 
Mfg. Co., $5000; Federal Pressed Steel Co., $5000; 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., $5000. 

The subscriptions of other metal working concerns 
ranged from $1000 to $4500. The largest individual 
subscriptions were made by Ferdinand Schlesinger and 
his sons, Henry J. and Armin A., who together con- 
tributed $30,000. The various Schlesinger industries 
made separate subscriptions of large amounts each 


has 


subscriptions. 


, 


Mill Workers’ Wages Reduced 


At the bi-monthly wage settlement between the 
Amalgamated Association and the sheet and tin plate 
mills that sign the Amalgamated scale made at Joliet, 
Ill., this being the place where the regular annual con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Association has been in 
session, it was found that the average price on ship- 
ments of 26, 27, and 28-gage sheets in March and April 
was 5.10c. per 100 lb., as against 5.35c. in the two previ- 
ous months, this decline causing a reduction in wages 
of sheet mill hands in May and June of 7% per cent. 
It was found that the average price on shipments of tin 
plate in March and April was $8 per base box, against 
$8.40 in the two preceding months. This means that 
wages of tin mill hands in May and June will be re- 
duced 8 per cent, as compared with wages paid in 
March and April. 


The National Pump ‘& Machine Co., Oil City, Pa., 
has increased its capital stock from $2,545,000 to $3, 
181,250. It is stated the company will make 
additions to its plant. 


large 





Overcharging by Some Hardware 


Government Prices Disregarded, 





Jobbers 


According to 


Reports to Metal Branch of National Hardware 
Association, Which Is Not Approved by Convention 


At the seventh annual meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association held in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, 
May 24 and 25, there was then some informal discussion 
as to whether jobbers were maintaining recommended 
warehouse prices. This developed that in certain sec 
were not respecting Government 
They tried to 


tions some 
but were charging premiums. 
explain this action by saying that in many cases they 
were unable to get deliveries of material from the 
and in an effort to fill their orders would buy 
goods from other jobbers who charged them regular 
jobbing prices. They felt that under these conditions 
they were justified in adding to the selling price a fair 
margin of profit. The price of No. 28 gage black 
sheets delivered in the Philadelphia district is 5.45c., 
and the price charged by jobbers has been about 6.70c. 
However, it was found that sales of black sheets by 
jobbers to the retail trade had been made in some cases 
at higher prices. It was the sense of the convention 
that this practice should be stopped, as it was con- 
sidered unpatriotic and unfair to the Government. 
There was also some discussion as to the effect which 
the scarcity and high cost of terne plate is having on 
the roofing business. Several members stated that their 
roofing business was very dull, and they were not try- 
ing very hard to push it, owing to the inability to get 
terne sheets. The Government is insisting on a maxi- 
mum output of tin plate, and the mills are rolling as 
little terne plate as they possibly can. 


jobbers 
pric es, 


mills, 


President's Address 


H. Donlevy, Carter-Donlevy & Co., Philadelphia, 
who has served the Metal Branch as president for four 
years, in his annual address said: 


“I feel it can be said without fear of contradiction that 
the iron and steel interests have been second to no other 
industry in loyalty and in co-operation with the Government 
In its gigantic task of winning the war The abnormal con 
ditior ruling have created for us entire new problems 
I am confident the intelligent consideration and discussio 


of these questions at this convention will prove profitable to 
all of u and that we will go back to our homes much bet 
ter equipped to adjust our affairs to the needs of our Gov 
ernment, and make ud if possible, more loval and patriotic 
citizens of our beloved country 


An address was made by Robert Garland, ex-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, on 
“Foreign Trade After the War.” Mr. Garland spoke 
at some length upon the means this country will have 
to take to establish itself firmly as a leading factor in 
foreign trade when the war is over, pointing out that 
our first great need would be ships to transport our 
goods. These, it seems now, will be supplied, also 
money to finance foreign countries that have been dev- 
astated by the war, and further to be able to make 
the kinds of goods that will be needed in the foreign 
countries. 

John A. Penton, Cleveland, spoke on “Present Ten- 
dencies in American Iron and Steel Industry.” Mr. 
Penton urged the hardware men to do their utmost to 
eliminate non-essentials altogether and, in order to 
concentrate on a plan of conservation of steel, to or- 
ganize a committee for the purpose of co-operating with 
a subcommittee of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute recently selected by the War Industries Board to 
study this problem thoroughly. 

L. C. Bihler, for many years traffic manager of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, addressed the conven- 
tion on present traffic conditions among the railroads. 
Mr. Bihler said he that the railroads 


believed are 


gradually working out of their former condition of 
chaos, and that with the large orders being placed by 
the Government for locomotives, cars, and other equip- 
ment, the railroats would soon be fully able to handle 
the great traffic existinc. 

The report of the Metal Committee said in part: 


Recognition of Wholesale Distributors 


Among developments in the situation during the last year 
believed that the Whole ile distributor may take con- 


th by tl 


of the value of the 


(Government 


distributing 
and ad 


beet recognized 


tted on several occasions that the wat has beer 


progress 
ntially supply of needec 


from the 


speeded up through the quicl 


wholesalet tocks, and if it 


two or three montl dela. 


ensued of course it is recognized that 


needs which it Was necessary to 


doe not refer t« wl 1} t quantitte of ma 
pbuilding and other extensive 
Some comments have been heard from Wa 
and we would 


regarding what they call the mi 


from the best evidence We can secure 


ace to the whole distributor who has a properly 
warehouse 


which he deals but 
iuthorities refer to a 


talized business and who has a containn 
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i stock of the materials it 


t the “middleman Washingten 


f 


number of brokers or manufacturers agents who have 


ng up since the war and who have harassed, annoyed 


msib otticials of the Government 


disappointed resp 


had reason to believe that they were dealing with well-es 


concerns 


Conditions in Sheet Industry 


C. L. Pollock, auditor of the Apollo Steel Co., 
Apollo, Pa., manufacturer of galvanized sheets, spoke 
briefly on conditions existing in that industry. Mr. 
Pollock said that owing to the enormous demands of the 
Government for open-hearth steel the manufacturer of 
galvanized sheets had been largely restricted, and that 
some mills, owing to shortage in sheet bars had not 
been able to operate for some months more than 35 
to 50 per cent of capacity. The demand for galvanized 
sheets for some purposes such as eaves trough, con- 
ductor pipe and other similar products had fallen off 
very much owing to tle du!lness in the building trade 
all over the country. 

There was an informal discussion as to whether 
the Government war tax should be included by the job- 
bers in the selling expense account, or whether it should 
be carried simply as an extra expense. The opinion 
of the convention was about equally divided on this 
question. 

E. T. Sproull, general manager of sales of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, made an address on “The 
Present Situation in Manufacturing and Sale of Sheets 
and Tin Plate.” Mr. Sproull said in part: 

“The sheet mill and tin mill branches of the steel 
industry have established themselves firmly with the 
Government, by showing a disposition from the very 
beginning to co-operate and furnish any part or all of 
their production for war purposes. To do this naturally 
meant disappointment to many of their most loyal cus- 
tomers. Much tonnage on order was continually pushed 
back on the rolling schedules to make way for the 
more urgent war orders. Government orders were all 
located in large tonnages to the various sheet mills 
through the Sub-Committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, located in Pittsburgh. More Govern- 
ment orders came direct from the Navy and other 
Governmental purchasing agencies, all of which rapidly 
filled up the available capacity of the sheet mills and 
left little, if any, room for commercial business, al- 
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though much of this tonnage asked for by the com- 
mercial trade was needed and could be traced step by 
step to a point where it actually was going to serve a 
part in the war program. Due, however, to its de- 
ferred classification, it had to be considered in the list 
of so-called non-essentials. Some months ago, seeing 
the present situation developing rapidly, the organiza- 
tion I have the pleasure to represent wrote to all their 
jobbing customers and asked for information as to 
what part of the tonnage on order could be considered 
in a priority class. Many replies of an interesting 
nature were received, and, without exception, each and 
every one made it clear that the jobber was doing a 
noble service. On the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, as 
well as the Great Lakes district, stocks were being 
utilized and depleted by consumers doing direct and 
urgent war work, principally building of ships, ware- 
houses and shelter houses for soldiers and supplies. 
In the Central West, South and Southwest, stocks 
were being distributed to the farming and agricultural 
trade, which means more food for the armies and the 
millions of workers at home. 

“Food Administrator Hoover has worked untiringly 
to stimulate the production of foodstuffs, and it is 
estimated that fully 22,000,000 base boxes of tin plate 
will be required to properly preserve the crop produc- 
tion of this country, and fully 5,000,000 base boxes 
additional for our Allies, a total of 27,000,000 base 
boxes against a possible production of 35,000,000 base 
boxes on a 100 per cent operating basis. It leaves very 
little tin plate for uses other than food. The mills are 
exerting every effort to fill their part of the program 
and much steel is going into the manufacture of tin 
plate at the sacrifice of less essential products.” 


Trade Acceptances 


There was some discussion as to the experience of 
the jobbers with trade acceptances, and while only a 
few of the jobbers had adopted the acceptances as a 
part cf their business policy, they stated that in the 
main they found them satisfactory, and recommended 
that the use should become more general. This was 
followed by an informal discussion of how the jobbers 
can best co-operate with the Government in taking 
care of Government requirements. It was the consensus 
of opinion of all the jobbers that they should give 
every aid possible to the Government, the question of 
personal expense or sacrifice to be eliminated, and that 
the jobbers as well as everyone else should do this with 
the cbject of winning the war at the least possible 
sacrifice of life, and also in the shortest time possi- 
ble. Some very patriotic short speeches were made by 
the members on this question. 

Clifford E. Pierce, of the Betz-Pierce 
land. was scheduled to read a paner on “The Effect 
of War on the Cost of Distribution.” His paper was 
read by Acting Secretary Fernley. Mr. Pierce stated 
that the war had had the effect of greatly increasing 
the costs of distribution of goods in every direction, 
and that it was impossible to find enough competent 
labor to meet the needs. He said his concern was em- 
ploying many more clerks than before the war started 
and at much higher wages, and yet the amount of 
work turned out was less. He said he believed the 
situation would grow worse as the war continued, and 
that it would be necessary to emvloy women in some 
branches of the business, where heretofore only men 
had been nsed. 

O. T. Ross, of the Delphos Mfg. Co., Delphos. Ohio. 
spoke briefly on conditions in the eaves trough and 
conductor pine trades. Mr. Ross said that new busi- 
ness in these oroducts was very slow, owing largely 
to the great falling off in new building all over the 
country. 


Co., Cleve- 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., recently bought 
180 acres near the acreage it already owns. on which it 
is conducting its housing proiect for employees. The 
company has decided to build 100 houses at East 
Youngstown, which will make 250 built there last year 
and this year. The Unit Construction Co., St. Louis, is 
building most of these houses. 
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Multiple-Spindle Rail Drilling Machine 


A machine for drilling from one to three holes in 
the end of a rail simultaneously has been brought out 
by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 
The machine uses three spindles 1% in. in diameter, 
the central one being fixed in position, while the other 
two can be adjusted on the cross-rail by hand screws 
to give center distances ranging from 3% to 9 in. with 
relation to the central spindle. All of the spindles 
operate separately at a rate of 125 r. p. m., and can be 
readily removed from the cross-rail if Two 
rates of speed 0.007 and 0.04 in. per revolution of the 
spindle are obtainable, the three svindles being mounted 
on a single saddle which is counterweighted and pro- 
vided with vertical feed and hand adjustment and feed- 
ing in the unison. The maximum distance between the 
lower end of the spindles and the top of table is 19% in. 

The work table, which measures 


desired. 


16x30 in., has an 


adjustable back plate, a clamping screw and a revers 
ing stop, a slot being cut in the upper surface of the 





Three Holes Can Be Drilled Simultaneousl in a Rail by a 
New Machine Having One Fixed ind Two Adjustable 
Spindles, a Slot in the Work Table and ar a 


Adjustable End 


Stop Insuring Accurate Duplication of Spacir 


table to facilitate the locating of the rails in the proper 
position. The base of the machine is surrounded by an 
oil pan and contains the lubricant tank. A lubricant 
pump and the necessary piping provide for the delivery 
of cutting compound at the point of the drills, the liquid 
flowing back by gravity to the tank. 

The machine is driven by a motor mounted on a 
bracket at the left side of the machine. A belt trans 
mits power from the motor to the main driving pulley 
which is 26 in. in diameter with a 5-in. This is 
located on the back of the upright and is entirely in 
closed to protect the operator from injury. From the 
main driving pulley the power is transmitted through 
bevel and spur gears to the spindles. Nickel steel is 
employed for the gears all of which are in 
closed. 


face. 


driving 


The main building at the plant of the Worth 
Steel Co., Claymont, Del., is nearing completion. 
Other auxiliary structures at the new steel works are 
also rapidly being finished. The entire plant will repre- 
sent an investment of about $1,000,000. 








Tin Shortage Compels Regulation of Uses 


for 
Limited to Those for Food—Conserving 
Tin in Electrical and Other Manufactures 


Exports of Tin 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The prospect of an acute 
tin shortage is such as to cause the War Industries 
Board anxiety lest the supply for the coming six months 
may be so reduced as to make it difficult to provide 
enough for absolutely essential purposes. To meet the 
situation the board is imposing drastic limitations upon 
the exportation of tin plate and the conservation di- 
vision (formerly known as the commercial economy 
board) is speeding up its investigation of the uses o- 
tin with a view to curtailing all non-essential con- 
sumption. While from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of tin will 
be required for the war program over and above the 
normal consumption, it is hoped that by reducing 
commercial uses of tin by an average of 30 per cent the 
supply will meet all essential requirements during the 
war. 

For many months the United States Government, 
although largely dependent upon England for a supply 
of pig tin, has permitted the metal to be used for many 
purposes for which it has been prohibited throughout 
Great Britain and her colonies for more than a year. 
Very considerable quantities of tin plate have been ex- 
ported to Canada and there used in the manufacture of 
articles for which British plate could not be employed, 
and liberal shipments have also been made to Mexico 
and South and Central American countries. So far as 
domestic use of tin is concerned no limitation has been 
attempted beyond the voluntary agreements secured 
with a few large users, notably the leading can manu- 
facturers, which were obtained last summer. 


Uncertainty of Dutch Supply 


Facing the certainty that the demand for tin for 
war purposes, added to the normal consumption of the 
country, will carry our requirements far above the 
prospective supply, which is now figured at but little 
more than 70,000 tons and which may fall below that 
figure, the Government has made every effort to sup- 
plement the ration of tin furnished by Great Britain 
and especially to increase the quantity obtained last 
year from the Dutch East Indies. The shipping con- 
troversy with the Dutch Government has proved de- 
cidedly embarrassing in this connection and the amount 
of tin obtainable from this source is in doubt. 

Within the past few days a distinct crisis has devel- 
oped growing out of the refusal of the United States 
to release three ships to carry grain to Holland and 
the insistence of this Government that Dutch ships shall 
be sent from Rotterdam for this purpose. Shortly be- 
fore this incident the Dutch Government had cabled 
the Governor General at Batavia to restore the regular 
sailing schedule of the Dutch lines running to Pacific 
ports of the United States and the first ship was to 
have sailed on May 25. Immediately after the devel- 
opment of the new controversy regarding the trans- 
portation of grain the sailings of all Dutch ships were 
cancelled and although it is stated at the Dutch .Lega- 
tion here that the new move is a postponement and not 
a prohibition, the outcome is shrouded in great un- 
certainty. 


Export Tin Plate Limited to Food Containers 


Under these conditions the War Trade Board, act- 
ing in conjunction with the War Industries Board, has 
decided that “for the present at least” no more tin 
plate may be exported to foreign countries for the 
manufacture therein of containers for anything but 
food products. This order has encountered many pro- 
tests and will undoubtedly work serious hardship, as 
considerable American capital has been invested in fac- 
tories in Canada, Mexico and other countries for the 
manufacture of cans intended for a variety of non-food 


Plate 


Containers 


purposes. One large new factory in Mexico has already 
been obliged to shut down. 

The War Industries Board has not yet reached the 
point of limiting the use of tin in the manufacture of 
containers for domestic products, though some tin plate 
manufacturers have recently confined their new book- 
ings to makers of food containers. The conservation di- 
vision, however, is in touch with all the principal users 
of tin cans and is making every effort to reduce con- 
sumption to a minimum. 


Reduced Use in Work 


Through the general war service committee of the 
electrical manufacturing industry an arrangement has 
been made to secure the co-operation of manufacturers 
in cutting down the amount of tin used along lines 
that have been suggested by the investigations of the 
conservation division and experiments made by leading 
houses in the trade. The methods to be followed by this 
industry are of much interest, as they will be pursued 
with respect to other industries as rapidly as the con- 
servation division can take them up. They are indi- 
cated in a bulletin which has just been issued to elec- 
trical manufacturers and which is in part as follows: 


Electrical 


: 
the importation and distribution of tin in the 
ldem 


e United States Government has assumed control of 


United States 
ind is made that the use of tin cease for all non-essential 
purposes and be 


With the 


reduced elsewhere to the minimum consistent 
production of material 
and satisfactorily 


and apparatus which will 
function safely 

If electrical 
tin, it will b 
fullest extent 

The uses of tin are for 
Babbitt metal; 2. Alloy Tinning 
In these tin consumption can be reduced by 

1 (a) 


manufacturers are to obtain their supply of 
necessary for every one to economize to the 
possible 

three general 


castings; 3. 


purposes, viz 1 
and soldering 
The use of 
for tin-base babbitt 

(b) The 
where the use of the latter is necessary 

(c) The use of the 
sistent with a 


lead-base babbitt metal in substitution 
metal 

reduction of tin content in tin-base bhabbitt 
thinnest section of babbitt metal con- 
satisfactory bearing. Babbitt is 
Layers of babbitt metal not exceed- 
thickness will make a 
sweated to a proper backing metal 
2. The 


necessarily 


frequently 
wasted in thick linings 
ing 1/16 in 


very satisfactory lining 


percentage of tin in most alloy 


high. It is common practice in brass foundries 


castings is un- 


to look on tin as the cure for most troubles in producing brass 
or bronze castings Even a one per cent reduction through- 
would 
total consumption 


out the country result in an enormous saving in the 


3. (a) Pure tin solder is frequently used where mixtures 


of lead and tin in varying proportions may safely be substi- 
tuted 

(b) Half tin to half lead solder is very commonly used, 
whereas a mixture of 55-60 per cent lead is often equally 


satisfactory In many cases lead may be safely increased to 
70 per cent with 30 per cent tin. 

(c) It is common practice to dip ends of leads and other 
parts to be soldered into molten tin in preference to common 
mixtures when kept melted for a 
long time tend to separate into layers of different 


tion. The eutectic alloy, 63 per cent tin to 37 per cent 


solder mixtures because 
composi- 


lead 


which melts at 180° C., will not separate as long as this pro- 
portion is fairly well maintained. Use such a bath when 
soldering with lead-tin alloys and use tin only when parts 


must be soldered with pure tin 


The foregoing suggestions only cover a few means of re- 


consumption of tin to the minimum 


suggestions which vou can furnish your General War 


ducing the 
Other 
Service Committee will be welcomed 


necessary 


The war needs of our industry in this respect are funda- 


mental; consequently, your immediate, active co-operation 1s 


of vital importance. 


The economies which may be obtained by observing 
the foregoing suggestions are calculated to represent a 
saving of 25 per cent, which is the average figure aimed 
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at in all the conservation plans. As heretofore stated 
in THE IRON AGB, a saving of at least 25 per cent has 
been secured in the use of tin plate for the manufacture 
of paint containers by eliminating small packages, em- 
ploying wood for large packages and making a 50 per 
cent reduction in the number of colors and shades 
made, which will mean an equivalent cut in the lines 
to be carried by jobbers and retailers. 

Within a few days the conservation division will 
issue a series of suggestions to manufacturers of bronze 
castings, including pipe fittings, valves, etc., and to 
manufacturers of babbitt metal and solder. In all these 
lines investigation has shown that very little attempt 
has been made in the past to reach minimum standards 
of tin consumption and it is believed that economies 
representing at least 25 per cent on the average can 
be obtained by reducing the tin content and by saving 
wherever possible in the use of the product into which 
the tin enters. It is believed that the consumption of 
babbitt metal for bearings, for example, can be sub- 
stantially curtailed along the lines suggested in the bul- 
letin to the electrical manufacturers by employing thin 
ner sections of babbitt sweated to a proper backing 
metal, 

Lines of Tin Consumption in 1917 


The latest figures showing the consumption of pig 
tin in this country during the calendar year 1917, 
which were gathered by the War Industries Board, in- 
dicate that tin and terne plate absorbed 26,700 tons; 
solder, 17,000 tons; babbitt and other bearing metals, 
10,800 tons; brass and bronze, 4800 tons; foils, 4000 
tons; collapsible tubes, 2100 tons; white metal, 1764 
tons, and miscellaneous, 9093 tons, making a total of 
76,257 long tons. The miscellaneous uses include gal 
vanizing, 105 tons; tinning and retinning, 2512 tons; 
bells, 15 tons; pipes, 896 tons; rubber, 126 tons; pipe 
metal, 35 tons; bullets, 65 tons; plated ware, 1002 tons; 
chemicals (oxide, bichloride crystals, tetrachloride and 
crystals of), 1918 tons; not specified, 900 tons. 

For the first quarter of the current calendar year 
imports of tin have averaged 5873 gross tons per month, 
or at the rate of 70,476 gross tons per annum. Adding 
15,000 tons for war purposes to the domestic consump- 
tion of 1917 it will be seen that the requirements for 
the current year will exceed 90,000 tons, as compared 
with a supply now in sight of approximately 70,000 
tons. We ke C 


Copper Production in 1917 


The advance statistics of the 1917 output of copper, 
issued by the U. S. Geological Survey and compiled by 
B. S. Butler, show that the smelter production 
was 1,886,120,721 lb., as compared with  1,927,- 
850,548 lb. in 1916, a decrease of 41,729,827 lb. The 
output of refined copper was 2,507,663,067 Ilb., as 
against 2,363,811,122 lb. in 1916. The 1917 increase 
is explained as due to a larger output from foreign 
electrolytic. Stocks of copper on Jan. 1, 1918, are put 
at 114,000,000 lb. or 14,000,000 lb. less than on Jan. 
1, 1917. The apparent domestic consumption in 1917 
was 1,316,463,754 lb. as compared with 1,429,755,266 
lb. in 1916 and 812,268,639 lb. in 1913. New high 
records were made in both exports and imports in 1917. 
Exports were 1,126,000,000 Ib. against 784,000,000 lb. 
in 1916 and 200,000,000 lb. larger than the 1913 ex- 
ports, the best previous record when they were 926,- 
000,000 lb. Imports in 1917 were 556,000,000 lb. 
against 462,000,000 lb. in 1916. 





Because there are no available houses in Hammond, 
Ind., the Standard Steel Car Co. is housing 5000 em- 
ployees ‘in flats and dwellings in the south and east 
sides of Chicago. As they are working on war muni- 
tions, the Government co-operates in getting the men 
free transportation to and from work. The Standard 
company also operates 40 motor buses in conveying 
~workmen. who live in nearby towns. 


-The-Suwanee Iron Co., Grand Rivers, Ky., expects to 
have its No. 2 furnace ready for blowing in by June 
15. No.1 furnace is already in operation. 
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Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting Next Week 


A general war session will be held by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its spring meeting 
next week at Worcester, Mass. The war session will 
be held on the evening of June 5 at the Bancroft Hotel. 
The general theme will be: “How the Engineering So- 
ciety Can Assist in the Procurement Plan of the Gov- 
ernment; Ordnance and Ships for the Navy Depart- 
ment; Munitions for the Army; Aircraft Material.” 

At 2 p. m. on June 5 simultaneous sessions will be 
held at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In one 
of these papers are to be presented on “Converting a 
Foundry for Munitions Manufacture; Training Labor 
for Shipbuilding; Oil Fuel in New England Power 
*lants.” In another session will be presented a num- 
ber of papers, including “Foundry Costs and Account- 
ng Systems,” by W. W. Bird, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; “The 
Public Interest as the Bed Rock of Professional Prac- 
Morris L, Cooke, Council of National De- 
fense; “A High-Speed Air and Gas Washer,” by Lieut. 
J. L. Alden, Ordnance Dpartment. 

The third of these sessions is devoted to safety mat- 
ters, including a paper by L. A. De Blois, safety en- 
gineer E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and one on a 
course of instruction on safety work by George L. Fol- 
land, professor of commercial engineering, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

On Thursday, June 6, are scheduled three simulta- 
neous sessions, one on fuel, one on vocational training 
and one on general matters, In this last will be pre- 
sented papers entitled “Efficiency of Gear Drives,” by 
Prof. C. M. Allen, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
F. W. Roys; “Self-Adjusting Spring Thrust Bearing,” 
by H. G. Raist, General Electric Co., Schenectady; “Air 
Propulsion,” by Morgan Brooks, University of Illinois; 
“Elastic Indentation of Steel Balls Under Pressure,” 
by C. A. Briggs, Bureau of Standards, and W. C. 
Chapin and H. G. Heil; “Electric Heating of Molds,” 
by Harold E. White, Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J.; “Stresses:in Machines When Starting or Stop- 
ping,” by F. Hymans, Otis Elevator Co., New York, 

At the opening exercises on the evening of June 4 
addresses will be made by Past-President Ira N. Hollis, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and R. Sanford Riley, 
president Worcester Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcester. 


tice,” by 


Large Exports of Locomotives 


Exports of locomotives are on a larger scale than 
ever before, according to official Government statistics. 
In 1917 they were at the rate of 148 per month and 
in the nine months ended March 31, 1918, they were at 
the rate of 128 per month. 
the totals by years: 


The following table gives 


913 $91 1916. 
414 26u 1917 1,778 
p15... 5 621 

The destination of the locomotives shipped in 1917 
and in the nine months ended March 31, 1918, was as 
follows: 


1! 
1! 
1! 


Nine Months 
Ended March 
1917 31,1918 
France wal 19? 
Russia in Europe 06 157 
Canada 148 102 
Viexico 7 
Cuba — 
Brazil 26 
China ] 
Russia in Asia 145 14 
Other countries 147 } 
Total 1,778 1.157 
There were no exports to Europe in 1913. Of the 


total of 491, the largest amount, 154, went to Brazil; 
were credited to Canada, 67 to Cuba 


127 and 33 to 
Japan. Exports to Russia have ceased. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has decided 
to increase its common stock from $6,000,000 to $14,000,- 
000, making the entire capital of the company $20,000,- 
000, of which $14,000,000 is common, and $6,000,000 
preferred stock. As yet, plans for issuing the new com- 
mon stock have not been made. 
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TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS 


Estimated Expenditures of War Department for 
Year Beginning July 1 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—The annual army appro- 
priation bill carrying in specific appropriations and 
authorizations for expenditures the stupendous sum of 
$12,041,682,609 has been reported to the House by the 
Committee on Military Affairs and will be called up 
for consideration within a few days. All previous 
records for the appropriation of money, even during 
the war period, are dwarfed into insignificance by this 
colossal budget measure, which is intended to provide 
for the military establishment during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, next, but which will be succeeded 
by a fortifications bill carrying $3,300,000,000 and will 
be supplemented at the present session by an Army 
deficiency bill based upon recommendations submitted 
by the Secretary of War during the past week for an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for ordnance and sup- 
plies and an authorization for the War Department to 
expend $7,118,562,466 additional for “such ordnance as 
in its discretion may be required during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919.” It would thus appear that the 
War Department is contemplating expenditures during 
the year beginning July 1, next, in excess of $20,500,- 
000,000. These figures are based upon the cost of 
maintaining an army which, during the coming fiscal 
year, is expected to reach 3,000,000 men. 


Upward Revision 


The most impressive feature of these tremendous 
figures is the graphic manner in which they reflect 
the constant upward revision of the official estimates of 
the cost of carrying on the war. The total appropria- 
tions for the military establishment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, next, have been $5,248,654,000. When 
the Secretary of War and his aides made up their esti- 
mates for the new fiscal year beginning July 1, next, 
they put the total of all possible expenditures at $7,732,- 
914,000, including very considerable sums authorized 
as continuing appropriations because it was foreseen 
that they could not be entirely expended during the 
coming year. Before the House Military Committee 
could prepare the new budget, however, the estimates 
were raised more than $4,000,000,000 to $11,771,607,000. 
Of the amount carried by the bill just reported, $9,583,- 
349,808 is actually appropriated and contracts are au- 
thorized for the expenditure of $2,458,332,801 to be ap- 
propriated hereafter. 

The appropriations for the Ordnance Bureau natur- 
ally overshadow those of all other departments of the 
service except subsistence. The ordnance budget in- 
cludes $937,864,425  specificially appropriated and 
$2,458,332,801 in contracts authorized to be made, mak- 
ing a total for the bureau of $3,196,197,226. For the 
current expenses of the Ordnance Bureau in connection 
with purchasing, receiving, storing, and issuing ord- 
nance and ordnance stores the sum of $30,000,000 is 
appropriated. For the manufacture and purchase of 
ammunition for small arms for reserve supply the bill 
carries an appropriation of $390,000,000 and authoriza- 
tions for additional contracts aggregating $706,486,991. 
For the manufacture and purchase of ammunition, tar- 
gets, and other accessories for small arms and machine 
gun practice the sum of $75,200,000 is appropriated 
and contracts are authorized aggregating $84,073,725. 
For manufacturing, repairing, and procuring small arms 
at national armories the sum of $50,000,000 is appropri- 
ated, together with authorizations for expenditures un- 
der contracts amounting to $207,324,325. For over- 
hauling and repairing ordnance and ordnance stores in 
the hands of troops and at the arsenals, posts, and de- 
pots, the bill appropriates $93,400,000 with authority to 


make contracts aggregating $350,299,260. 
Increase in Use of Machine Guns 


The great increase in the use of machine guns is 
reflected in the appropriation for the “purchase, manu- 
facture, testing, repair, and maintenance of automatic 
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machine rifles or other automatic or semi-automatic 
guns, including their mounts, sights, and equipment, 
and the machinery necessary for their manufacture,” 
which is put at $237,144,000, and is supplemented by 
contract authorizations aggregating $337,726,000. For 
the purchase, manufacture and repair of armored 
motor cars the bill carries $75,550,000 with contract 
authorizations amounting to $272,422,500, with the 
stipulation that these sums shall not be covered into 
the Treasury until the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 13, 1920. 

In addition to the svecific appropriations and au- 
thorizations for the Ordnance Bureau carried by the 
bill a blanket authorization is added empowering the 
Secretary of War to incur obligations for the purchase 
of ordnance and ordnance supplies not exceeding $500,- 
000,000. In order that the Ordnance Bureau may not 
be embarrassed in making contracts under the specific 
authorizations carried by the bill, a stipulation is added 
directly appropriating the sum of $600,000,000 to be 
applied in the discretion of the Secretary of War to 
contracts made pursuant to authorizations. 


Services of Experts 


To enable the Chief of Ordnance to secure the serv- 
ices of experts who can not properly be classified within 
the clerical corps and to whom it is not desired to give 
commissions in the army the bill provides that services 
of persons other than military or clerical may be en- 
gaged and paid for out of the appropriations carried 
by the bill for designing, procuring, caring for and 
supplying ordnance and ordnance stores to the army. 

To continue the vocational training of enlisted men 
with a view to enabling them to secure remunerative 
employment upon their discharge from the service, the 
bill carries the sum of -$75,000. 

“While some mistakes and delays have occurred,” 
says the committee in submitting this tremendous bud- 
get bill, ‘on the whole we think the country is to be 
congratulated that after little more than a year from 
the date of the declaration of war our country has con- 
structed a wonderful military establishment.” 

It is significant that the army bill contains no pro- 
hibition against the use of scientific shop management 
methods in the manufacturing establishments of the 
Government. No explanation of this omission is of- 
fered by the committee, but it is expected that an at- 
tempt will be made on the floor of the House to force 
the customary rider into the army budget and that in 
case of failure the fight will be carried by the labor 
leaders to the Senate. 


A Milwaukee Electric Steel Foundry Expands 


The Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., 716 Reed 
Street, Milwaukee, has broken ground on Twenty- 
second Avenue, near Cleveland Avenue and the Chicago 
and Northwestern railroad tracks, for a new elec- 
tric steel foundry, with a daily capacity of 20 to 25 
tons. The main building will be 86 x 250 ft., of 
reinforced concrete, steel and brick and will be ready 
within 60 to 70 days. The equipment will include a 
3-ton Moore electric steel furnace; a 74%-ton electric 
crane, annealing furnaces, grinding wheels, sand blast 
equipment, etc., to be purchased at once. The present 
Rennerfelt electric furnace unit, producing 85 to 90 
tons per month, together with the other equipment of 
the present foundry on Reed Street, will be trans- 
ferred to the new plant. The old works already have 
been leased by the Globe Grey Iron Foundry, now 
located at 435 Howell Avenue, Milwaukee, and will 
be converted into a gray iron foundry as soon as it 
is vacated. The Maynard company originally operated 
a converter steel foundry, but for the past year or 
longer has made only electric steel. 


In the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Homestead, Pa., there are 9914 employees who sub- 
scribed a total of $57,379 to the Red Cross drive, or an 
average of $5.76 per man. 
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Mine Coal Handling and Storage Plant 


The storage of coal by mine operators is being 
urged as a step toward the solution of the coal and car 
shortage problem for the reason that with the provision 
of storage space mine operators will not be delayed by 
a temporary scarcity of cars. It is stated that such 
storage has been favored by railroads for a long time, 
and the opinion is expressed that the operators will 
be compelled to adopt this plan because the scarcity of 
cars is likely to continue for some time. 

The coal storage plant operated by W. Harvey 
Brown, Pittsburgh, and located at Alicia, Pa., is said 
to be the largest installation of the kind that has been 
provided by an operator. The fuel is brought down the 
Monongahela River on barges and unloaded with a coal- 
handling bridge and stored on the dock until needed. 
I'rom the storage yard it is loaded directly on cars for 
the market or put on larries and sent to the coke ovens 
a short distance away: The bridge is 355 ft. long and 


from River 
While the 


Unloaded 


Cars, 


Coal Is Zarges by the 


Tunnel Shown in the Insert 


has a cantilever 67 ft. long, extending over the river. 
Railroad tracks for loading run along the opposite end 
of the bridge. The trolley runs out over the cantilever 
for unloading, making the trolley travel 425 ft. The 
bridge is 110 ft. high to the trolley rail. This height 
makes it possible to store coal to a height of 55 ft., as 
compared with 35 or 40 ft., the usual height of a 
storage pile, and gives a storage capacity of 361 tons 
per lineal foot of dock. The bridge is equipped with a 
6-ton clamshell bucket. Standard coal screening equip 
ment is located in the pier at the loading end of the 
bridge. Coal can be screened and returned to the stor- 
age yard if desired and shipped out later. 

The hoisting speed of the bucket is 250 ft. per min 
with full load; the trolley travel 1000 ft. per min., and 
the bridge travel 160 ft. per min. The motor equip 
ment includes a 25-hp. motor for hoisting, a 50-hp. 
motor for trolley travel, and a 100-hp. motor for moving 
the bridge on its runway. 

In addition to the loading facilities provided by the 
bridge a railroad ‘track runs under the storage yard in 
a tunnel, and cars are loaded in this tunnel from the 
coal piles above through gates operated by hand from 
the top of the cars. This increases the loading capacity 
of the plant as coal can also be loaded by gravity into 
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the cars in the tunnel, while loading by means of the 
bucket in the usual way. The coal handling plant was 
designed and erected by the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. 


The Red Cross in the South 


BIPMINGHAM, ALA., May 27.—Birmingham’s in- 
dustrial captains put over the Red Cross drive during 
the week with the same efficiency marking the Liberty 
loan drive. Harry W. Coffin, vice-president of the Ala- 
bama Co., conducted the Liberty loan drive; Morris Bush, 
president of the Shelby Iron Co. and Imperial Coal 
Co., was chairman of the Red Cross drive. The mining 
field was handled by Charles F. De Bardeleben, general 
manager of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. The slogan 
of the campaign was “Give a Day’s Work to the Red 
Cross.” The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. made 
the largest donation, $60,000; the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., $50,000; the Gulf States Steel Co., $5,000; 





on the ed Directly on Ra 
Its Roof for Auxiliary Gravity Loading 


Alabama Co., $1,000; American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
$1,000; Graselli Chemical Co., $1,000; Woodward Iron 
Co., $15,000; Republic Iron & Steel Co., $5,000. The 
total ran $300,000 on an allotment of $150,000, 
giving Birmingham another 200 per cent record In 
this drive practically worker, mill 
and factory hand, every male and female worker, black 
and white participated. 


over 


every mine every 


The miners alone gave $40,000. 


Hess Steel Corporation Starting More Furnaces 


The Hess Steel Corporation, Baltimore, Md., has 
recently started up its third 6-ton Heroult electric fur 
nace. Three more of the size will 
stalled and when operating they will be used exclusively 
on a Government contract making a special alloy steel 
The company is busy rolling all kinds of plain 
carbon and alloy steels into squares and rounds up to 
6-in. bars. A special alloy steel containing 
per cent of nickel and low in has 
made, in the production of which it was necessary to 
use carbon less ferromanganese to secure this low cat 
bon. The demand for all grades of alloy steels is large 
and insistent and the company is operating almost ex 
clusively on Government orders. 
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To Stop Competitive Bidding for Labor 


How the 400 Government Employment Offices Will 


Help in Securing Workmen 
ing of American Society 


OMPETITIVE bidding for 

labor recru.t.nge by 

country is going to be stopped by order of the 
Government, according to J. B. Densmore, director of 
the U. S. Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor, who addressed a meeting in New York on May 
21 of the American Society of 
The topic of the meeting was “Labor Turnover” and a 
number of addresses were industrialists who 
have been studying the problem and by representatives 
of the Government. “There are a few preliminaries,” 
Mr. Densmore said, “which must be taken 
fore the whole machinery 
and announced.” The War Policies Board, which is 
the official title of the Labor Administration Board, 
will, it appears, have absolute authority over every- 
thing concerning labor and production and will shortly 
issue orders that war industries of the country must 
take their supply of labor through the Government. 
He intimated that an offending employer will be so 
compelled by some process executed by the War In- 
dustries Board or by the Capital Issues Committee or 
some other division of the Government. At the present 
time about 400 employment have been estab- 
lished in the big cities of the country and others are 
being installed in the smaller cities and agents are be- 
ing attached to these offices to recruit within a definite 
radius both skilled and common labor. 


labor and independent 


the war industries in this 


Mechanical Engineers. 
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care of be- 
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cffices 


Classification of Trades 


One of the addresses was made by J. J. Swan of the 
committee on classification of personnel in the army, 
which has among cther duties the allocation of skilled 
tradesmen throughout the army and indirectly the edu- 
cation of 100,000 men in the trades. All the 
trades in the army have been analyzed and a list has 
been compiled in a book of specifications of trades, 


some 


some 565 of them. This bock gives the duties and 
qualifications, so that all those who have to handle 
lists, like those in the local boards in connection wth 


the draft or in the local offices of the em»loyment serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor, will classify men ac- 
cording to the same specifications. The result then is 
that when men of stated qualifications are necessary a 
list of them may be obtained according to the classi- 
fying system. If such men are not available, those 
listed under a substitute occupation may be ascertained. 
The book of trades in short also compiles subst tute 
occupations for all of the 565 tabulated, The book is 
alphabetically arranged with an index covering the 
trades and there is a cable code index for foreign com- 
munication when a demand arises abroad. 


Telegraphic Clearance of Labor Conditions 


Following out of this the Labor Department has un- 
dertaken the standardization of the munitions trades 
and shipbuilding trades. There will be specifications 
of the jobs and standardized names and finally a stand- 
ard for each particular job. The plan then is that a 
telegraphic clearance of labor conditions may be main- 
tained throughout the country as is the case with the 
weather bureau. Thus if a given manufacturing com- 
pany wants 500 machinists, it would communicate with 
the nearest office of the employment service and if that 
office has not definite information at hand, it gets in 
touch by wire with Washington and the entire labor 
situation becomes known and the men are 
without disturbing industrial conditions. 

In the matter of education, the Government has 
instituted a of trade schools. Some 55 are in 
actual] operation and ultimately there will be 100, and 


obtained 


series 





Labor Turnover Meet- 
of Mechanical Engineers 


in the course of the next ten months there will be over 
100,000 taken out of these schools on the basis of eight 
weeks’ training course. The men are actually enlisted 
in the army and under Government pay while at school, 
and as they leave the school they will be assigned to 
places in the army where their training is desired. 
The other Government representatives were H. E. 
Miles of the committee on industrial training of the 
Council of National Defense, who contended that labor 
turnover is a symptom and not a disease and that the 
reason for it is defective management, and Maj. E. N. 
Sanctuary of the War Service Exchange of the Ad- 
jutant General’s office, who told how an effort is being 
made to utilize the number of men who on final physical 
examination have been found unable to go across the 
ocean, the idea being to find a place for these men in 
the army and thus to conserve the manpower of the 
country, such as supplying several scores of draftsmen 
to the Ordnance Department made up of those who 
would not be qualified to serve with combatant troops. 


Committee on Labor Turnover 


The meeting was presided over by George R. Woods, 
assistant to the president Allied Machinery Co. of 
America. James J. Pearson, late of the British Min- 
istry of Munitions Service; Orrin W. Sanderson, di- 
rector of labor, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; Dud- 
ley Kennedy, American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, and formerly with the Goodrich company; H. 
F. J. Porter, consulting industrial engineer, New York; 
John Calder, Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., Keyport. 
N. J.; Capt. Boyd Fisher, Ordn: ce Department, U. S. 
A., and Luther D. Burlingame, industrial superintend- 
ent, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., were among the other 
speakers. The upshot of the meeting was that it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to take immediate 
action to determine how the society can render the 
greatest assistance in the soluticn cf the problem of 
labor turnover. 
Mr. Sanderson described the different departments 

specialists employed for meeting the conditions 
arising in connection with a body of employees totaling 
more than 20,000. Mr. Kennedy told how at the Hog 
Island yard there were 2000 employees on Nov. 1 and 
cn Jan. 1, 26,700. To get that complement of men 
they had to employ 130,000 men in six months. “No- 
body,” he said, “has ever before tackled such a job. 
The yard is seven miles from Philadelphia, and a mile 
and a half from the nearest means of transportation. 
Our commissary department fed in January 276,)92 
meals. We fed as high as 17,000 meals in one day. 
We had five weeks when the weather never went above 
freezing and we had no shelter and no houses except 
commissary bunk houses.” 


and 


Keeping the Skilled Man from the Draft 


Mr. Calder emphasized that in every plant some one 
with the supervision of the chief executive should take 
a census of employees, thus to obtain information for 
enlightening the selective draft boards. “Most em- 
ployers have erred,” he said, “in not recognizing how 
l'ttle the average worker knows about filling out forms 
intelligently. Workmen unintentionally claims 
that cannot be supported and in many cases fail to 
make the most of their status. Otherwise,” he pointed 


make 


out, “men more valuable in industry than in the army 
will be taken to the training camps.” 

He referred to a suggestion made a month ago by a 
representative of the Secretary of the Navy that mu- 
nition workers could be enthused by periodic 30-min. 
talks by competent inspirationalists accompanied by un- 
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censored motion pictures of sea and land from the 
front. It was not yet in effect and 30 min. once a 
month on full pay would be a small price to pay for 
the results obtainable. 

Captain Fisher told of the schools for employment 
managers instituted under the direction of the Govern- 
ment and referred also to the work of Administrator 
of Labor Frankfurter. 

Mr. Burlingame touched on the turnover as affect- 
ing women employees in the plant of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. A smaller percentage of women were 
discharged for reasons of discipline than of men, but 
a larger percentage were discharged for lateness and 
absence. Among those leaving voluntarily, the percent- 
age of women leaving on account of poor health was 
greater than among men, this applying also in the mat- 
ter of a change of vocation. 


Manufacturers Oppose Metric System 


The National Association of Manufacturers at the 
convention in New York last week, adopted resolution: 
condemning the recent revival of agitation to introduc: 
the metric system into the United States. 


The resolutions follow: 
Whereas, The agitation for the adoption of the metric 
system has been again revived and being vigorously cor 


ducted, and 
Whereas, The 


British Committee on Commercial and In 
lustrial Policy After the War has made an exhaustive 
alysis of this question, and concludes in language as follows 
“We re not convinced that the metric systen s upon the 
whole even theoretically superior to the British sten ind 
we are satisfied that the practical objections to the proposed 
change are such as to decisively outweigh a idvantages 


which are claimed for it’’; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we regard the 


ment of the 


agitation for the establisl 


metric system as particularly untimely because 


of war taxation on manufacture, and becauss 


onditions the 


under present 


overwhelming activity of manufacturer 
war work makes proper consideration of such a 


possible It 


subject in 
is further 

Resolved, that we endorse the work of the American In- 
stitute of Weights and 
of the metric system, 


Measures in opposing the adoption 


Frederick A. Halsey, commissioner of the American 
Institute of Weights and Measures, said he was pleased 
that the association had taken this stand. 

Officers elected by the association for the coming 
year are: Stephen C. Mason, president; J. Philip Bird, 
general manager and assistant treasurer; Henry Ab 
bott, treasurer, and George C. Boudinot, secretary. 





Price of Coal Reduced 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—A cut of 10 cents per ton in 
the price of bituminous coal, effective at 7 a. m. May 25, 
has been ordered by Fuel Administrator Garfield. This 
reduction, which represents an average cut of approxi 
mately 5 per cent, has been made because of certain ad- 
vantages accorded the coal o} ‘°tors through the in- 
stallation of the new system of *. en car supply” by 
the Railroad Administration, which is counted upon to 
effect very substantial economies in the mining and 
shipping of coal. 

In making bitumin- 


this cut in the price of 


ous coal, Dr. Garfield has again scored a_ point 
over John Skelton Williams, in charge of the 
purchasing division of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Mr. Williams has insisted that the ,raii- 


roads, because they are the property of the people, 
are entitled to a preferential rate for the 130,000,000 
tons of coal annually consumed by them and, as hereto- 
fore described in this correspondence, recently under- 
took to secure the establishment of a preferential price 
of cost plus 10 cents per ton. This would have effected 
a saving in the coal bill of the railroads of about $40,- 
000,000, but Dr. Garfield declined to authorize any 
preference whatever, holding that all consumers, includ- 
ing the railroads, should be on the same footing, a con- 
tention in which he-was upheld by the President. The 
reduction will mean an annual saving to consumers of 
a sum estimated by the fuel administration at $60,- 
000,000. 
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EIGHTY PER CENT TO WAR NEEDS 


First Pig-Iron Reports Indicate a Large Per- 
centage Going to Essentials 


That about 80 per cent of the pig iron of the country 
is being consumed by the Government and its Allies, 
and in various industries classed as war essentials, is 
indicated by some of the earlier reports that have come 
to pig iron producers from customers in reply to the 
questionnaire sent out under the direction of the Pig 
Iron, Iron Ore and Lake Transportation Committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
just beginning to reach this committee. 


Reports are 
Many of the 
furnaces have not yet received returns from more than 
one-half of their trade, and many of the returns are 
incomplete and have to be returned. The furnaces will 
be unable to report until they have complete returns. 

Reports received by two Central Western furnaces 
making basic, malleable and foundry iron, one supply- 
ing the Central Western trade and the other finding its 
market largely in the East, are interesting in that they 
are believed to show fairly well how the output of iron 
is being distributed for Government work, railroad work 
and other essential industries, 


and for miscellaneous 


requirements covering the less essential 
The data lated from 


75 per cent of the customers of the two producers. 


industries. 
returns of 
The 


figures of one of the producers quoted are based on a 


given below are tab 


total pig iron consumption by the consumers reporting of 
387,666 tons from May 1 to Jan. 1, 266,660 tons of which 
is basic and malleable and 121,006 tons foundry iron. 
The figures show the following percentages of the three 
grades used for work for the various Government de- 
partments directly and indirectly and for other indus- 
tries: 


Kmergeney Fleet Corporation 

Navy Department J ‘ ; ; 
War Department 18 
Allied Governments 7 
Railroad Work 14 
Other Government Work ll 
Agricultural Implements ore ‘ 17 
Mine Supplies, Oil Well Machinery, etc. l 
Machine Tools ; 
Miscellaneous ; i me bia 21 


Reports received by the furnace companies supply- 
ing the Eastern trade cover consumers of 314,484 tons 
of iron from May 1 to Jan. 1, 249,120 tons of which is 
basic and malleable and 65,364 tons foundry iron. The 
distribution of this iron among the various classes of 


castings by these consumers is as follows in percent- 
ages: 
Per Cent 
Emergence Fleet Corpor 
Navy Department 
War Department o 
Allied Governments 14 


Railroad Work i 12 


Other Government Work 10 
Agricultural Implements 6 
Mine Supplies, Oil Well Machinery, et } 
Machine Tools ; } 
Miscellaneou . : 1S 


The reports of the two furnaces indicate that the con- 
sumers will need about for the 
remainder of the year than they have already pur- 
chased. The consumers supplied by the Western pro- 
ducer report that their additional requirements for the 
remainder of the year will amount to 38,076 tons, and 
the consumers, largely in the East, that are supplied 
by the second producer report that their additional re- 
quirements amount to 35,537 

The pig iron committee has decided that it will not 
ask non-merchant furnaces to make complete reports of 
the final disposition of their iron. This is regarded as 
unnecessary, as the Government is securing complete 
information as to the distribution of every ton of steel 
into which this iron goes. 


10 per cent more iron 


tons. 
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Helping the Coal Supply 


It is every one’s duty to help the coal supply. 
Two almost universally, 
to stock coal and to apply pressure that the coal 
mined and shipped be the best grade the mine can 
produce, Efforts should be unremitting; but at 
this particular time there should be the greatest 
effort, for it is now that the special opportunity Is 
afforded. 

It would be an egregious blunder to assume that 
the improvement now felt in coal supplies is the 
work of man. It is the work of nature, in bringing 
spring weather. It remains the fact that coal sup- 
ply means transportation. 


services can be rendered 


for 
assuming that the most enlightened and energetic 
federal control of the will produce an 
entirely adequate supply of transportation for the 


There is no basis 


railroads 


country in this war time. At the best there is 
certain to be some deficit. 
The deficit in transportation that is certain to 


continue indefinitely may be better realized if cer 


tain misapprehensions as to what occurred last 
winter are dismissed. From a variety of causes the 
amount of transportation the railroads actually 


carried on last January and February was under- 
estimated in the popular mind. Much had 
said about how the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion had 


been 


“starved” the railroads for a period of 
years, whereby the idea of the railroads ceasing 
to function was made to seem quite natural. There 
were startling cases of freight being an unconscion- 
able time in transit, and of some tracks being abso 
lutely blockaded. The transition from such a sup- 
posed condition to the present condition of an ap- 
parently fairly movement of freight would 
naturally suggest that the railroad situation had 
been righted, largely by the work of man, and that 
as further steps are taken, in the buying of cars 
and locomotives, the improvement of terminals and 
the adoption of new methods in utilizing the physi- 
‘al facilities of the railroads, the possibility of a 
recurrence of last winter’s difficulties is being made 
remote. 


free 


This is not the correct view. Apart from cer- 
tain local and very important cases of congestion, 
the bad conditions of last winter were not due so 


much to the railroads moving an abnormally small 
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quantity of freight as they were due to there 
being an abnormally large quantity of freight call- 
ing for movement. A great deal more is required 
of the railroads in these war times than is required 
in peace times with the most active industrial con- 
ditions. Statistics have become available showing 
the ton-mileage actually moved on the railroads in 
the first two months of the year. In January, when 
the majority of the railroads were supposed to be 
blockaded, there was a movement at the rate of 
about 300 billion ton-miles a year. That was just 
equal to the average rate in the fiscal year 1913, 
and it exceeded the best rate in any other year 
prior to the fiscal year 1916. Obviously, therefore, 
a great deal of freight really was moved last Janu- 
ary. Nevertheless, the movement was just two- 
thirds as great as the movement in the preceding 
June, when a maximum had been reached. In Feb- 
ruary the movement was about 20 per cent greater 
than in January, whereby the rate was actually 
greater than in any fiscal or calendar year prior 
to the calendar year 1916, and approximately 20 
per cent greater than in any year prior to the 
fiscal year 1916. 

These comparisons are sufficient to show that 
however inadequate the railroad movement was in 
the first two months of the vear, the difficulty lay 
with the inordinate demands upon the rail- 
roads than with their inability to move freight. 
The opposite view, entertained in many quarters, 
tends to produce a feeling of security that things 
are going to be managed right in future and that 
therefore there will be no more serious traffic dif- 
ficulties and no recurrence of a coal famine. Such 
a viewpoint is directly harmful. It should be dis 
missed and the view taken that no effort can be too 
great in the direction of endeavoring to avoid a 
fuel famine next winter. 


more 


The Railroad Administration is endeavoring to 
improve traffic conditions and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration is endeavoring to improve coal conditions. 
Doubtless the efforts are wisely directed, though 
there are many who think the methods could be im- 
proved upon and more strenuous means taken to 
reduce the difficulties. Whatever be the true ap- 
praisal of these official efforts, the duty of the in 
dividual is not affected. Too many efforts cannot 
be made, and it therefore behooves the coal con- 
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to exhaust his resources in two directions, 
in the stocking of coal and in the insistence upon 
quality. The expense of stocking coal is a very 
small item measured against the loss caused by a 
shortage and but little attention should be paid to 
expense. 


sumer 


As to quality of coal, every pound of slate 
shipped keeps off the railroads a pound of coal, and 
that will be the case for an indefinite period. Used 
tor power and heating furnaces, the foreign matter 
the calorific value of the coal by an 
amount much in excess of the coal it displaces, and 
it also involves labor, and in some cases railroad 
facilities, in removing the ashes. Used in coke 
manufacture it is particularly expensive because 
apart from the direct loss there is an increase in 
the amount of limestone that must be used in the 
blast furnace. 

The coal consumer serves the general cause as 
well as his interest when he objects to re- 
ceiving coal of poor quality. The Fuel Administra- 
tion has given ample evidence that it will support 
all legitimate claims as to poor quality of coal. 
The matter is well understood in Washington, and 
indeed it was no other than the Director of Mines 
who first called general attention to the fact that 
one of the great causes of the coal shortage in 
1917 the large amount of foreign matter, 
chiefly slate, that had been shipped as coal. That 
was months ago and the Fuel Administration has 
meanwhile taken many measures to improve the 
quality of coal. The consumer who receives poor 
coal should feel assured of full support by the au- 
thorities when he complains of the quality. 

There should, therefore, be unremitting effort 
on the part of all connected with the production, 
distribution and consumption of coal that every 
ton possible be shipped now and through the summer 
and fall, and that every ton be of the best quality 
possible. The railroads may do much better in 
future, but the demands upon them are so unpre- 
cedentedly great, so much in excess of the require- 
ments even in the most active of peace times, that 
there is no hope of any excess in transportation 
facilities. Conservation of existing facilities, how- 
ever great those facilities may be, is imperative. 


decreases 


own 


was 


Practical Patriotism 


Evidence that American business men are not 
only declaring their loyalty to the Government in 
the most emphatic manner but also are working 
diligently to serve their country in the most prac- 
tical and efficient way, is being presented in many 
places, particularly at conventions and other gath- 
erings. It is easy to indulge in patriotic expres- 
sions and make spread-eagle speeches, but often 
it is difficult to work out definite methods of help- 
ing to win the war. 

At the meeting of the American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association at Atlantic City last 
week, the members definitely pledged themselves 
and their companies to sell steel, first, for the re- 
quirements direct and indirect of the United States 
Government and, second, for such essential uses 
as may be directed by the priority committee of 
the War Industries Board. A valuable report on 
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the steel situation as it affects the jobbers was 
read by S. L. Orr, Evansville, Ind., chairman of 
the War Service Committee of the association 
who, in very emphatic language described what 
he believed to be the duty which now confronts 
the members. He declared that they must make 
it their business conscientiously to apply the pri- 
ority test to all sales and ask, Is this material nec- 
essary and essential in helping to win the war? 
Will the priority committee look at it as essential 
to winning the war? 

the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
American Board of Scrap Iron Dealers last week, 
highly patriotic sentiment prevailed and the 
speeches, particularly those of the president, Mr. 
Shroder, and W. Vernon Phillips, chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Scrap Iron and Steel of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, pointed the way 
for the rendering of highly important service. We 
have no finer expression of patriotism in 
business than that of Mr. Phillips, who described 
the methods by which, in his opinion, the scrap 
dealers of the country can serve most effectively. 
Mr. Phillips’s statement that an order is about 
to be given for 750,000 cots for wounded soldiers 
and that every one of the cots will be made from 
scrap, indicates how closely this business is con- 
nected with the war. To increase the production 
of scrap is so extremely important that the hum- 
blest individual who goes about the country pick- 
ing up pieces of waste material which can be used 
in making iron or steel is 
way to this war. 


Likewise at 


seen 


helping in no mean 


win 


Alloy Steel Castings vs. Forgings 


An important future is predicted for a new 
class of electric steel furnace products. President 
Flinterman of the Michigan Steel Casting Co., De- 
troit, in a paper on “Electrical Steel Castings” at 
the recent meeting of the American Electrochemi- 
cal Society, abstracted in this issue of THE IRON 
AGE, not only predicted but advocated the use of 
heat-treated electric alloy steel castings in place 
of various kinds of forgings. Such castings are 
now actually replacing forgings to some extent in 
the automobile and other fields. Some of the prop- 
erties of heat-treated allov castings, with an elas 
tic ratio of 80 per cent, to which the author ealls 
attention, are interesting and striking but not at 
all unexpected. In fact, some years ago the ex- 
cellent results of certain large open-hearth alloy 
castings were referred to in articles in THE IRON 
AGE—“Use of Vanadium in Steel Castings,” 
Sept. 19, 1912, and “The Properties of Nickel Cast 
Steel,” Aug. 8, 1912. It was shown that an elastic 
ratio of 70 per cent was regularly obtained from 
annealed castings. If unusual results are ob- 
tainable from simple annealed open-hearth cast- 
ings, much more may be expected from electric 
furnace castings, as Mr. Flinterman shows by his 
own experience in 
specifications. 

There is no reason why heat-treated electri: 
alloy castings should not attain a wide use in 
place of certain forgings. 


meeting present Government 


It is not many years 
ago that nothing was heard of a steel casting as 
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an important part of a locomotive or a battleship. 
To-day annealed plain carbon castings ef open- 
hearth steel are almost exclusively used as frames, 
stern posts and in other vital parts of locomotives 
and ships. 
cess should result from heat-treated alloy cast- 
ings. 
duce a high-grade uniform metal but modern heat- 
treating appliances, especially electric, are such 
that a highly perfected product is more nearly 
Added to this is the 
ferroalloys and alloys now 


There is more reason why similar suc- 


Not only is the electric furnace able to pro 


possible than ever before. 
wonderful supply of 
available, likewise electrical products, making 
possible the production of many combinations of 
Because of the possibility of obtaining 
special alloys, an electric steel producer is now 
able to make a very low-carbon high-nickel steel 

a prophecy of other similar products in this field 


which has so rich a future. 


metals. 


New Steel from Old 


Not so long ago the possibility of making new 
or good steel solely from old steel or scrap, without 
the addition of virgin metal as pig iron, was re- 
garded as a dream, at least so far as any commer- 
cial aspect was concerned. But there is no longer 
anything unusual about this. The electric furnace 
has revolutionized our ideas of this as well as of 
some other metallurgical phases of the steel indus- 
try. To-day, steel of the best quality is made in 
large units from scrap of poor quality and from 
scrap alone, in such furnaces. Even old steel is 
almost reconverted into excellent pig 
iron, something that would have been considered 
chimerical if suggested ten years ago. 

Something similar to this achievement of the 
electric furnace is now being accomplished on a 
large scale in the open-hearth. In two instances, 
one in Canada and one in the United States, heats 
as large as 25 tons are being made where 95 per 
cent of scrap steel, mostly shell turnings, is the 
charge. While about 5 per cent of pig iron is used 
in one case, in the other none or very little has 
been employed, bat instead petroleum coke has fur- 
nished the necessary carbon. It is understood that 
good steel has been the product in each case, the 
process involved being acid, and the product cast- 
steel shell blanks. The procedure has been nearly 
normal, and very little time has been lost because 
of the unusual practice. This condition has been 
largely forced because of the difficulty in obtaining 
low-phosphorus pig iron and because of the abund- 
ance of shell and other turnings. 

Necessity is again the mother of invention. War 
necessity certainly has opened the way to results 
hitherto regarded impossible. 


magically 


Still another instance of introspection on the 
part of the British is indicated in the report of the 
committee appointed by the Government to consider 
post-war commerce and industrial progress. The 


conclusion as to iron and steel is that the relatively 
stationary condition of the industry in respect to 
production and its declining position in the world’s 
trade is due in part to the deficiencies of natural 
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resources in iron ore, but primarily to the more 
modern character, better organization and greater 
efficiency of the German and American industries. 
The committee suggests the creation of combina- 
tions for the control of domestic sales as well as 
export business, and believes that combinations of 
employers are beneficial to the workers in the trade 
affected, in respect to wage rates, steadiness of em- 
ployment and other matters. It considers a tariff on 
iron and steel and non-ferrous metals, among other 
things, a necessity, but is opposed to a tariff on the 
cotton and shipbuilding industries. It is opposed 
to the compulsory adoption of the metric system. 


The Greatest Flag Day 


June 14 this year promises to be the greatest 
flag day in the history of the American Republic. 
Never have the people of the United States had 
so much reason for honoring their flag and for 
encouraging all men to love it. 

The National Americanization Committee, En- 
gineering Societies Building, New York, is making 
a special effort to encourage manufacturers to 
help in the celebration of flag day. In a page an- 
nouncement, which THE IRON AGE publishes in 
this issue, as its contribution to the cause, there 
is a suggested flag day program prepared by the 
committee for celebration at industrial plants in 
the noon hour of Friday, June 14. This program 
includes flag raising, salute to the flag, the say- 
ing of ““America’s Creed,” addresses and the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs, all under the supervision 
of a committee of employers and employees, with 
men represented. The Bureau of 
Education, Washington, has issued a letter to em- 
ployers of foreign-born workingmen, in which it 


Says: 


foreign-born 


For the first time in the history of America the flag 
s being carried in foreign countries by legions of fight- 
ing Americans. 

For the first time men of all nationalities who have 
adopted America as their country are banded together 
under the flag, in foreign lands. 

There are many thousands of workers of many 
races in America who have those near and dear to them 
in these ranks, and who are working in American in- 
dustrial plants to help win the war. They would wel- 
come the opportunity to join with older Americans in 
paying tribute to our flag and in pledging loyalty to 
the great cause for which we are all fighting. 

Flag Day offers a splendid opportunity for all of the 
workers in your plant to get together for a little cere- 
mony of flag raising, with a simple program which will 
go far toward bringing about a better understanding 
of the war and unity behind the war, and will also 
strengthen the right spirit in your plant needed for 
war. 

Naturally, celebrations will differ in different 
localities, but the suggested program, we believe, 
will be of service anywhere in industrial centers. 
Experience has demonstrated that the Americani- 
zation of foreigners and the inspiring of work- 
ingmen to greater enthusiasm for the winning of 
the war promote efficiency, which means increased 
supplies for our Army and those of our Allies. 
The efforts of the Americanization Committee and 
Bureau of Education should find hearty response 
from employers and employees alike throughout 
the country. 
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SWEEPING FREIGHT ADVANCES 


New Rates on Iron Ore, Coal and Coke—Increase 
in Income $850,000,000 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—In a sweeping order, Di- 
rector General of Railroads McAdoo has advanced all 
freight rates approximately 25 per cent and passenger 
rates nearly 50 per cent. The increased freight rates 
are to become effective June 25 and cover both inter- 
state and intrastate traffic. It is estimated that the 
new tariffs will result in a total increase in the income 
of the railroads exceeding $850,000,000 per annum. 

In framing the new rate schedule the director 
general advances class rates 25 per cent and provides 


for the cancellation of all class rates less than 25 
cents first class and proportionate rates on other 


classes. The 25 per cent increase will apply also on 
commodity rates generally, except the commodities of 
which there is a heavy movement on which the advances 
will be made by adding certain amounts to all rates 
or by fixing specifically the new rates which shall apply. 


Following are the new tariffs on coal, coke and 
iron ore: 
Coal 
Where rate per ton is 
OR SeGiacsuves Increase 15c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
0 to 99ce........Inerease 20c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
$1 to $1.99.......Increase 30c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
ea 00 $2.99... Increase 40c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
$3 or higher Increase 50c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
Where rates have not been increased since June 1, 1917, 


first 
adding to the present rate l5c. per ton, net or gross as rated 
or if an 


the increase to be made now shall be determined by 


increase of less than l5c. per ton, net or 
rated, has been made since that date, 
the present rate the difference between the 
increase and 15c. per ton, net or gross as rated 


Zross as 
then by first adding to 
amount of that 
and to the 
rates so constructed the above increases shall now be added 

Where 


have 


rates from producing destinations 


been based on fixed differentials in cents per ton 


points or to 
such 
differentials to be maintained, the increase to be figured on 


the highest rated point or group 


Coke 
Where rate per ton is: 
) to 49¢ 


50 to 99e 


.Increase 15c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 


Increase 25c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
I 


$1 to $1.99 

$2 to $2.99..... 

$3 or higher 
Where rates have not been increased since June 1 
now 
adding to the present rate 1l5c 
or if an increase of less than 15c. per ton, net or gross as 


Increase 40c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
. Increase 60c. per net ton of 2000 Ib 
2000 Ib 
1917 
first 


.Increase 75c. per net ton of 


the increase to be made shall be determined by 


per ton, net or gross as rated 


rated, has been made since that date, then by first adding to 
the present rate the difference between the amount of that 
increase and 15c. per ton, net or gross as rated; and to the 
rates so constructed the above increases shall now be added 

Where rates from producing points or to destinations have 
been based on fixed differentials in cents per ton, such differ- 
entials to be maintained, the figured on the 
highest rated point or group 


increase to be 


Iron Ores 


Increase 30c. per net ton of 2000 Ib except 


crease shall be made in rates on ex-Lake ore that has paid 


vessel 


one increased rail rate before reaching lake 


Copper bullion and smelter products will be ad- 
vanced to approximately $6.50 per ton from the Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific coast states to the Atlantic 
seaboard. All export and import rates will be can- 
celled, the domestic rates applying to and from the 
ports. The minimum charge for handling a less-than- 
carload shipment will be 50c. and for road-hauling a 
carload the minimum will be $15. The important 
established rate groupings and fixed differentials will 
be continued where found practicable even though 
through rates resulting from their use may be lower 
or higher than the exact percentages named in the 
order. 

The passenger fare increases, which approximate 50 
per cent, are obtained by raising all rates on June 10 
to a flat 3c. per mile. There are a few exceptions in 
the sparsely settled sections where the present fares 
are somewhat higher than 3c.; these will not be dis- 
turbed but all fares on a lower basis will be advanced 
to 3c. In addition to present charges made for stand- 
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ard sleeping car and parlor car accommodations an 
additional mile will be charged, while 
an increase of 4c. per mile will be levied on persons 
traveling in tourists’ sleeping Commutation 
fares are not included in the general increase but will 


fare of %ec. per 


cars. 


be advanced 10 per cent. Fares on the water lines 
under Government control will be advanced propor- 
tionately. 


In a statement explaining the new tariffs and the 
reasons for their adoption Director General McAdoo 
says that because of heavy increases in operating costs, 
the chief items being labor, advanced $300,000,000, and 
fuel, advanced $350,000,000, it is estimated that during 
1918 for the same amount of business as that handled 
last year the cost of operating the railroads will exceed 
by from $830,000,000 to $860,000,000 that for the 
calendar year 1917. 


Large Attendance at Institute Meeting Assured 


The meeting of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Friday of 
this week promises to make a new record for attend- 
ance, as about 850 applications for tickets to the ban- 
quet Friday night have been received. The meeting 
will be opened Friday morning, as usual, by an-address 
of the president, Elbert H. Gary, and the reading and 
discussion of papers, as heretofore announced, will take 
place. The paper by Bertram S. Stephenson, resident 
manager M. A. Hanna & Co., Pittsburgh, on the “Re- 
lation of Trade Papers to the Iron and Steel Industry,” 
will be discussed by James R. Mills, district sales man 
Steel Cleveland, 


ager Carnegie Co., and by A. O. 
Backert, vice-president Penton Publishing Co., Cleve 
land. 
Prices of Car Castings 
Manufacturers of malleable castings and a _ sub- 


committee of the General Advisory Railroad Purchas- 
ing Committee are understood to have agreed on prices 
for car castings, including malleables and steel cast- 
ings, but the price schedule has not been approved by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, and neither the 
institute nor the Railroad Administration is ready to 
make concerning the matter, 


official have 


any announcement 
although certain prices purporting to be 


been published. 
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M. C. Robbins. has resigned as general manager 
and director of THE IRON AGE and has secured control 
of the Gas Age and Brown’s 
Directory of American Gas 
Companies through the pur- 


chase of the stock of the 
Progressive Age  Publish- 
ing Co., New York, of 
which he will be president 


and treasurer. The pur- 
chase was made from E. C. 
Brown, who the 
sole owner of this property 


than 30 


has been 


for more years. 


Mr. Brown retains a sub- 
stantial interest in the busi 
ness and will continue as 
editor of the Gas Age, 
which is a semi-monthly 
periodical In its thirty- 





fifth year, devoted to both 
the technical and commer- 
cial sides of the artificial 
M. C. ROBBINS and natural gas. industry. 


Brown's Directory, which 
issued in 1887, is not only a directory of the 
gas business, but is replete with statistical data. It 
is published annually and contains about 1000 
The publication offices are at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. Mr. Robbins is a civil engineer by educa 
tion and served eight years on the staff of the Engi 
News as manager of the western office in 
He joined THE IRON AGE seven and one-half 
and has a 
constituents. 


was first 


pages 


neering 
Chicago. 
years ago large 


acquaintance among its 


Marvin A. Neeland, president New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, formerly chief engineer of the United 
States Steel Corporation, was presented by the board 
of directors with a silver loving-cup as a souvenir of 
his part in the building of the record ship Tuckahoe, 
which was launched ?7 days, delivered 37 days and 
sailed with her first cargo 40 days after her keel was 
laid. The cup bears the inscription, “To the leader 
of the men who built the Tuckahoe and showed in a 
time of national need what American shipbuilders could 
do for their country.” 


Bent L. Weaver, superintendent of the steel foun- 
dry department of the Steelton, Pa., plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corpbration, has resigned to take charge of 
the locomotive plant of the Vulcan Iron Works at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He will assume his new duties June 
1. Mr. Weaver has been connected with the operation of 
the steel works for nearly 25 years. Previous to tak- 
ing charge of the steel foundry, he held the position 
as assistant to the superintendent of the frog, switch 
and signal department, 


C. H. Froelich, for three and one-half years in 
charge of designing field artillery at the Bethlehem, 
Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has 
been commissioned a major in the Ordnance Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. 


August Mertes, for several years superintendent of 
the works of the Pittsburgh Machine Tool Co., Brad- 
dock, Pa., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Bradney Machine Middletown, N. Y., 
builder of locomotive cranes, elevating machinery and 
machine shop tools. James Weeks, formerly with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., has been appointed his 
successor. 


Co., 


Charles A, Adams has recently completed 50 years’ 
service with the John B. Varick Co., Manchester, N. 
H. For 43 years he has been manager of this hard- 
ware jobbing house. He has been presented by Thomas 
Rice Varick and Richard Varick in commemoration of 
this business record with a solid silver service of five 
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pieces, with a kettle to match and a solid silver server. 
He was also the recipient of a gold watch and chain 
from the New England Iron and Hardware Association 
of which he has been president for the past two years. 
Mr, Adams is also president of the Elliot Mfg. Co. of 
Manchester, 


M. C. Turpin, formerly assistant to manager, West- 
inghouse Department of Publicity, Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed to enter Federal service as assistant to man- 
ager, technical publicity bureau, Ordnance Department. 
His work will be on the dissemination of information 
from the War Department to manufacturers through 
the medium of the trade press. He is a graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and of Cornell Uni- 
After several years’ experience in the con- 
struction and operation of central station plants, he 
entered the Westinghouse Department of Publicity in 
1909. He is an associate member, of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and the National Elec- 
tric Lamp Association, and a member of the Pittsburgh 
Press Club, the Pittsburgh Ad Club, and the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. 


versity. 


W. P. F. Ayer, vice-president of the Walworth Mfg. 
Co., Boston, was one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the National Pipe and Supplies Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, May 13 and 14. His address covered 
present conditions in the fittings and valve industry. 


V. F. Signorelli, formerly secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, is now office manager and auditor of the 
Foundation Co.-Carpenter-Watkins, Inc., Brunswick, 
Ga. This company is building barges for the U. S 
Navy and has on hand contracts 2500-ton 
wooden vessels. 


for several 


William C. Sproul, who was nominated last week for 
Governor of Pennsylvania by a majority of about 225,- 
O00 com- 
petitor in the largest pri- 


over his closest 


mary vcte ever given in 
that State, has been act- 
ively identified with the 
steel business and other 


large industries for many 
years. In 1910 he organ- 
ized the Seaboard Steel 
Casting Co., Chester, Pa., 
of which he was president 
until its amalgamation 
with the Penn works in 
the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corporation, of which he 
is now a director and a 
member of the executive 
committee. In 1909 with 
a number of associates he 
organized the General Re- 
fractories Co. which js en- 
gage? ‘n tiv making of 
firebrick in Pennsylvania 
and several other states. 
Senator Sproul is _ presi- 
also of the Lebanon Valley 
Iron & Steel Co., whose plants are at Lebanon and 
Duncannon, Pa. In 1916 he purchased the old estab- 
lished Robert Wetherill & Co. works in Chester, Pa., 
and turned it over to the Sun Shipbuilding Co. in which 
he retains a large interest and is a director. He is also 
interested in banking, insurance and other business 
enterprises. He is a graduate of Swarthmore College 
and a member of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
At a recent meeting of the Naval Consulting Board, 
D. W. Brunton, consulting mining engineer, Denver, 
Col., was elected a member. Mr. Brunton has been con- 
nected with some of the most important tunneling 
propositions in the country, such as the Laramie Poudre 
Irrigation Tunnel and the Cripple Creek Drainage 
Tunnel. 


W. C. SPROUL 


dent of the company and 


Thomas R. Brown, engineer, Pittsburgh, was recent- 
ly appointed administrative engineer for the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. C. P. Billings was made special staff as- 
sistant. These appointments are in connection with 
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the program for fuel conservation through economies 
in operation methods, 

W. N. Dickinson, president Standard Plunger Ele- 
vator Co., Worcester, Mass., has resigned to join the 
progress section of the control bureau, Ordnance De- 
partment, U. S. A., Sixth and B W ashing- 
ton. 


streets, 


Philip T. King, assistant sales manager for J. N. 
Kinney, 30 Church Street, New York, locomotive and 
traveling cranes, has joined the national service and 
leaves this week to take up his new duties, 

George W. Agerter, formerly with the Hunter Saw & 
Machine Co., and later with the Pittsburgh Saw & Mfg. 
Co., is now connected with the Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., and will represent the company in the 
Pittsburgh district in the sale of its tool steels. Mr. 
Agerter has been at the plant of the company for a 
month or more, taking a training in the manufacture of 
electric steel and its treatment. 

J. H. Hillman, Jr., president of J. H. Hillman & 
Sons Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, large producer 
of coal and coke, has been elected a director of the Peo- 
ple’s Savings & Trust Co., that city. 

A. C. Burch, president of the Signal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, has resigned. 

John Parker, formerly efficiency engineer of the 
Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co., has joined the Spencer- 
Smith Machine Co., Howell, Mich., as factory manager. 

Dean Herman Schneider of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, who has been in charge of the Industrial Serv- 
ice Section, Army Ordnance Department, Washington, 
has been promoted to Assistant Chief of Army Ord- 
nance, 

Harry Zimmerman, chief clerk of the Wellston Iron 
Furnace Co., Jackson, Ohio, has resigned to enter the 
navy. On the eve of his departure he was tendered a 
banquet by his fellow employees and officers of the 
company, at which S. E. Stephenson, general manager, 
presided. 

Leslie L. Newton, secretary and sales manager 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has resigned to 
accept the position of secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Stegeman Motor Car Co., 606 
Street, Milwaukee, manufacturer of motor trucks. 


Linus 


S. W. Platt has been appointed district sales man- 
ager and W. E. Gilbert traffic manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Luria Brothers & Co., dealers in iron 
and steel scrap, Park Building. On June 1 the offices 
of this company will be removed to rooms 934-936 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 

H. V. Jamison, advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the Pittsburgh Advertis- 
ing Club, succeeding J. C. McQuiston, manager of the 
Westinghouse Department of Publicity, East Pitts- 
burgh, whose term had expired. W. G. Evans of the 
Harris Pump & Supply Co., is secretary of the organiza- 
tion, 

Harry Resnick, formerly district sales manager of 
Luria Brothers & Co., dealers in iron and steel scrap, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, is now connected with 
Bialosky Brothers & Co., Cleveland, dealers in iron and 
steel scrap. 

A. W. Milligan has resigned as general foreman of 
Section B of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, to accept a position with the Canadian 


Westinghouse Co., Ltd. He was presented a gold 
watch by the Bolling League of the Westinghouse 
Club. 


The Dillon Crucible Alloys, Ltd., Welland, Ont., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Lynn B. Spencer, Lorenzo C. Raymond, Charles Hen- 
derson and others to manufacture crucible steel, alloy 
steel, iron, machinery, etc. 





The Stalnaker Steel Co. has opened branch offices 
at’ 1407 and 1408 Singer Building, New York, to take 
“are of its business in the East. FE. S. 
charge. 
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New Koppers Coke Oven Contracts 


The H. Koppers Co. has been awarded a contract 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. for the construc- 
tion of a by-product coke plant of 300 ovens. It will 
have a carbonizing capacity of approximately 2,000,000 
tons per year and will replace beehive coking capacity 
to that amount. The plant will be equipped for the re- 
covery of ammonia in the form of ammonium sulphate, 
of tar and of benzol and toluol as pure products. The 
ammonium sulphate and pure toluol will be sold to the 
Government for war The steel company 
proposes to use the gas in its steel plant operations. 

The contract recently taken by the H. Koppers Co, 
to build two more batteries of by-product ovens for 
the Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, Pa., will give the 
Steel Corporation 768 ovens there, making it the larg- 
est by-product coke plant in the world. 

Announcement has been made of the incorporation 
of the Fairmont By-Products Corporation of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., which will build and operate a by- 
product coke plant. A contract has been given to the 
H. Koppers Co. for the construction of 110 ovens with 
The plant 
will produce ammonium sulphate and pure toluol for 


purposes. 


the necessary boiler plant and accessories. 


Government purposes and tar and benzol for general 
industrial use. It will also deliver a large amount 


of coke oven gas to relieve the shortage of natural gas 
in the Fairmont district. A site has been selected near 
Fairmont and a number of built for 
employees of the plant. 

The 110 built by the Fairmont By- 
Products Corporation are part of a Government pro- 
gram for the building of a considerable number of by- 
product ovens with a securing certain of the 
by-products for use in the manufacture of high ex- 
plosive shells, Also connected with the Government 
program is the contract recently placed by the LaClede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis, for 44 Koppers by-product 
ovens, giving the LaClede company a total of 100 


houses will be 


ovens to be 


view to 


ovens. 

The four batteries of 52 ovens each, being built by 
the H. Koppers Company for the National Tube Co. at 
Lorain, Ohio, are expected to begin the manufacture 
of coke with by-product recovery about July 15. 


Tennessee Company Changes 


Shifts involving promotion of tried and experienced 
officials of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and its auxiliaries, the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Fairfield Steel Co., have been announced by 
President George Gordon Crawford. Following are the 
changes: 

W. G. Mathias, superintendent Ensley 
works, Tennessee company, has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president, with offices in Brown-Marx Building. 

Karl Landgrebe, assistant general superintendent 
Ensley works, has been appointed general superintend- 
ent Ensley works, succeeding Mr. Mathias. 

A. W. Allen, superintendent open hearth furnaces, 


general 


Ensley works, has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent, Ensley works, succeeding Mr, Land- 
grebe. 

C. J. Barr, general superintendent Fairfield works, 


Fairfield Steel Co., has been appointed assistant to vice 
president with offices in the Brown-Marx Building. 
G. A. Miller, superintendent of mills, Fairfield works, 

been appointed general Fairfield 
works, succeeding Mr. Barr. 

C. J. Barr has been appointed assistant to the vice 

president, Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., with offices in 
the Brown-Marx Building. 


has superintendent 


The Ordnance Department of the Army has nego- 
tiated approximately 12,000 contracts since this country 
entered the war, according to an official announcement. 
These contracts involve within $175,000,000 of the total 
funds directly available for the department for the 
present fiscal year—$3,383,286,045. Additional 
tracts totalling $1,.503,703,741 have been entered into 
on the authority of Congress pending appropriation of 
an amount aggregating $1,671,466,750. 


con- 
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THE INCREASING DEMANDS 


New Large Scale Government Operations 


Higher Costs Through Freight Advances—Too 
Much Plant Closing Likely 


Another week may the 
of the War Industries Board and the steel com- 
panies completes the data which will decide how 
long the industry must confine itself to war and 
directly contributory work. 
a summary rejection of 


pass before committee 


Meanwhile, there is 
Government 
preparations to lay hold of the machinery of steel 


production. 


reports of 


Further plans are on foot for new Government 
operations on a large scale. Two new shipyards 
are one item, and more may soon be heard of addi- 
tional gun plants. Four large Eastern shipyards 
will be greatly extended at once, and the Govern- 
ment will provide larger facilities for fabricating 
plajes and shapes for ships. 

Preference over everything else is now being 
given to plates for ships, shell steel coming second, 
and rails third in the list for special expedition. 
Government plate orders already on the books of 
the mills will take the full output for the next 
three months. It is evidently the intention of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to create a reservoir 
of plates against future increase in the shipbuild- 
ing program. 

There is ahead of the structural shops fully 
300,000 tons of work on which bids will be taken 
in the next four months, all of it directly or 
rectly for the Government. 

The advances in freight rates just announced 
at Washington will bear heavily on pig-iron and 
steel] With ,close to five tons of raw mate 
rials and supplies represented in a ton of steel, 
the new freight schedule means $2 to $3 additional 
per ton of finished material. While this increment 
does not argue for a reduction in prices when the 
Government action is again taken next month, the 
fact that the Government now absorbs so large a 
proportion of the output obviously works against 
its putting up prices on itself. Excess profits, 
subject to heavy taxation, have a very different 
look when derived from sales made t 
consuming trade. 

The beginnings of adjustments by less essential 
industries are in evidence. contracting in 
terests, for example, are preparing to disband their 


indi 


costs. 


the general 


Some 


organizations for the period of the war. In some 
light castings and novelty lines the chance that 
raw materials may be available is vanishing A 
number of lesser automobile companies are seeking 
Government work, but not all are finding it. 

It is realized that before many months not 


a few manufacturers may be facing a suspension 
of operations, and steel makers do not ignore the 
possibility that later, when steel becomes available 
for such outlets, their old trade may not be in 
position to start in buying where it left off 


cent of their 





ETT 


Awards have been made to six companies of 
392,000 axles, or more than 125,000 tons, but most 
of the plates and shapes are still held up, and no 
decision has been made on the proposal to use 
Ressemer plates in part in the railroad cars. 

An even larger demand for low-phosphorus pig 
iron than had been counted on has developed this 
week, and present production continues inadequate. 
Importation of Spanish ore is being urged as a 
means of relief. 

Some of the price changes in the revision an- 
nounced last week by the steel committee have 
raised objections from manufacturers, rivets and 
strip steel being included in the list. 

The survey of the pig-iron trade is still quite 
incomplete. The reports show that merchant iron 
devoted to Government or essential work runs from 
65 to 90 per cent of the total. What is certain is 
that considerable iron now going to foundries not 
on the essential list will be diverted. 

Some 20,000 tons of shipbuilding material for 
Japan, in storage on the Pacific Coast, has now 
been shipped, but licenses have not yet been issued, 
though expected daily, on the remaining 155,000 
tons of the revised tonnage to go in compensation 
for Japan-built ships. All told, 100,000 tons will 
move at the terms of contracts written last vear, 
and 75,000 tons at the Government prices. 

Some of the pipe foundries are working in a 
hand-to-mouth way, having no assurance of a 
pig-iron supply since the tonnage they contribute 
to strictly Government uses is relatively small. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 28—(By Wire) 


The revision in prices on many iron and _ steel 
sent out on May 21 by the Committee on Steel 
and Steel Products of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, as printed in full in THE IRON AGE of May 
3, was the principal development in the steel trade 


last week, while the heavy advance in freight rates on 


product 


iron ore, coal and coke, pig iron and finished steel 
products announced on Monday, May 27, to be effective 
1 June 1, has also come in for a good deal of discus- 
Oo Th advance in freight rates means materially 


making pig 


interests 


iron steel 


have not yet 


and products, 
had time to figure 
even approximately just how much this increase in 


h ohe r costs of 


osts will amount to. Some of the prices announced 
finished steel products, particularly the prices on 
vets, are seriously objected to by the makers, who 


they cannot operate at the new prices and come 


whole. While the 


base 


price of hot-rolled strip 
teel wa reduced from $4.50 to $3.50 per 100 lb., 
till it is said the new list of extras and differentials 


will increase the cost of hot-rolled strip steel to the 
ld-rolled strip mills about $8 per ton, and there is 
onsiderable objection to this. A meeting of the makers 
cold-rolled strip steel to consider this 
held in New York on Monday, May 27 


ible a committe 


matter was 
, and it is prob- 
will go to Washington in an endeavor 


to get a reduction in hot-rolled strip steel, or an 
lvance prices of cold-rolled strip steel. 
General conditions in the local steel trade remain 


very quiet, and will likely continue so as long as the 
pledge given by the manufacturers to give 100 per 
output to the effect. 


\ 
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A Comparison of Prices 


- Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





. May 28 May 21 Apr. 30 May 29 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Tor 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia $34.25 $34.25 $34.25 $45.50 
No. 2, Vallev furnace 13.00 33.00 33.00 13.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincinnati. 35.9 45.90 35.90 $2.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala... 33.00 33.00 33.00 10 00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 33.00 33.00 53.00 16.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern Pa... 32.75 32.75 32.75 tl.o0 
Basic, Valley furnace ae 32.00 2.00 $2.00 
jessemer, Pittsburgh..... 3 $36.15 »H.15 $5.95 
Malleable, Chicago* 3: 33.50 53.50 16.00 
Malleable, Valley ’ . & 33.50 53.50 $3.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 32.75 32.75 32.75 $0.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 37.50 87.50 50.25 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 5.00 5.00 8.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill 7.00 57.00 7.00 10.00 
Bess, billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 17.50 17.50 15.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.00 
©.-h. sheet bars. I’’gh 51.00 1.00 1.00 45.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 60.00 110.00 
O.-h. billets, Philadelphia 50.50 [5A50 “0 50 5.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent ( 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 685 68 6 159 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh ° oO >. ro 1.00 
Iron bars, Chicago ,.50 R50 50 , 50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.90) 2.90 0) 1.00 
Steel bars, New York 095 S007 uo t.1t 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 20 8.25 7.00 
Tank plates, New York 3.445 3.445 b. 445 7.169 
Beams, etc Pittsburgh ,.00 O00 , Oo Loo 
Beams, et New York 8.195 8.195 3.19 1.41% 
Skelp, grooved steel, I’ gh 2.90 2.90 2 roe 
Skelp heared steel, I’gh 3.25 S.2 B 25 ) 
Steel hoops Pittsburgh p00 we ‘.2 

*The verage switching charge for deliver t foundries 
n the Cl go district is 50c. per ton 


Production is being speeded up in every possible way, 
and the manufacturers are putting forth every effort 
they can to give the Government a full output of steel, 
and as quickly as it is wanted. The new freight rates 
are going to increase costs very considerably, and with 
the constantly higher prices being paid for many classes 
of labor some of the smaller steel companies are com 
mencing to wonder whether they will be able to live 
or whether they may have to close their plants. It 
is claimed that on some lines of products, operating 
costs this year have gone up 25 per cent or more. The 
tin plate that with the increases in 
freight rates, and the enormously high prices ruling 
for pig tin, they should be allowed an advance in prices 
of tin plate for second half delivery. 

The general opinion here is that all prices now in 
effect for iron and steel products are very likely to be 
reaffirmed by the War Industries Board for third 
quarter delivery. It is pointed out that with the Gov 
taking practically 100 per cent of the steel 
output in its various it is not 
itself 


makers claim 


ernment 


forms, likely to put the 


market up on 


Pig lron.—Friday, May 31, was the day originally 
set for all the questionnaires on the pig iron situation 


to be in the hands of the Sub-Committee on Pig Iron, 


Iron Ore and Lake Transportation and also in the 
hands of J. L. Replogle, director of steel supply, but 
some returns are not yet in, and it will probably be 


some time after May 31 before all have been received. 
Consumers of pig iron are reminded that the 
request of the committee for a complete survey of the 
pig iron situation is really a Government demand, and 
it is to the interest of all pig iron consumers to fill out 
the questionnaire and return it promptly. If any parts 
of it are not clear to consumers the committee will 
be very glad to answer promptly any questions con- 
may put to it. In the meantime the pig iron 
market is at a standstill as far as new sales go. There 
is an insistent demand for pig iron from nearly all 
consumers, but with none to be had. 


being 


sumers 


One inquiry came 





j st ; May 28 May 21 Apr. 30 May 29 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1918 1918 1918 191 

Per Lb. to Large Buyer Cents Cents Cent Cent 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 00 00 00 r £0 
Sheets, galv No. 28, P’gh 6.25 6.2 6.25 9.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh po we 5.500 5.50 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 1.00 $00 1.00 .00 
Fence wire, base Pg) t.2 } 1.20 3.40 
Barb wire, ga P’ gh { } 

Old Material, Per Gross 7 
Carwheels, Ch Oo $29 00 $°9 00 
Carwheels, Phil O00 9.00 29 00 30.00 
Heavy steel scr 0 eS 50 28.50 0.00 
Heavy steel si O00 9 00 9 O00 6 OO 
Heavy teel sx "oO OO 4 O0 28.50 32.00 
No. 1 cast, P burg! S.00 s.50 28.50 26.00 
No. 1 east. Philadelphia yon Gg HO Gg 0 00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go, net tor 26.50 ' OO 7.00 °6.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot Phila 1.00 54.00 54.00 £2.00 
No RR. wrot.. Ch'go, net. 29.7 4 7 9 75 6 00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net 1 t Over 
Furnace coke, prompt ce 0) ce 00 ce 00 $ 
Fu we coke. future 600 6.00 6.00 
Foundr coke, prompt vA 7.0 7.00 
Found: oke future 7 te ' 7.00 Of 
Metals: 

Per | » Large | ' ( ( ( t Cent 
Like copper, New Y ) 0) 2 50 
Mm tr ‘N yf } 
Snelter Sf Lo i t 
Spelter New York ( 0 Oo +62 
; St. Lou 6.8 f ft 
| d, New York iO (0 6.8 
Tit New York $1.00 1. 1.00 
Antimor (Asiat ) N \ 12 f 
I O0-Ib. box. P’et e7 7 ; < 

out to-day for 10,000 tons of foundry iron for d ivery 
over last half of this year, but it is very doubtful 


whether even a part of this quantity can be secured. 
fhe pig iron survey that is being made is going to dis- 
close exact conditions existing in the pig market, 
that 


products classed as 


iron 
und when it is completed it is very probable 
consumers of 


some 
Iron, not making 


trictly war essentials, may find their supply cut off, 
or else very much reduced. In the revision of prices 
on steel products sent out last week by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, no changes were made in 


prices on Bessemer, basic or foundry iron, but in the 


case of Bessemer iron the base price of $35.20 at 


valley furnace now prevails on iron running up to 3 
per cent in silicon, instead of 2% per cent as before. 


On silicons running 3 to 3% 
extra 1S 


per cent $2 
added, 3% to } per 


1 to 11, per 


per gross ton 


cent, $3 per gross ton, 


and 4 to 5 


cent, $4 per gross ton 
ton. The 


silvery 


per cent, SH per 
on high 
the ce 
printed under the heading of 


gross schedule of prices 
iron decided upon by 
this report in the table 
ferroalloys. A material 


rates on pig iron is to go into effect 


silicon or 


mmittee are given in 


advance in freight 


on June 1, and also on iron ore, coal and coke. Fur- 

naces are now busy figuring out what these advances 

in freights will mean in higher costs of making iron. 
Bb pig it Be ‘ r $ vl g 

N oun $33: N found: $ ' ‘ 

$ ) per gre tor \ ir t fr te 

’ } ( é ] I t l ad ng 


Billets and Sheet Bars. 
billets or sheet bars, simply for the reason that the steel 
is not to be had. Producers of steel would be very 
to buy freely in the open market, if they could, in order 
to help out their own and those of their cus- 
tomers. It is also said that discard steel is now 


-No sales are being made in 
glad 


needs 
about 
as scarce as new , and is very difficult to find. The 
supply of sheet bars is particularly short, and nearly 
a!l the sheet and ti suffering 


output for steel In its re 


stee! 


mills are more or less in 


lack of sufficient vision of 
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prices sent out by the 
Products on May 21, forging ingots 


eter take $5 advance over the 


Committee on Steel and Steel 


inder 20 in. diam- 


base price, which is $73, 


f.o.b. Pitts} irgh. Government prices for second quar 
ter are as follows: 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft J 
} et t60 } . fo} ‘ 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of 
qu ckly 


using 70 per 


adapting themselves to the new practice of 


cent ferromanganese and 16 per cent 


recently by the subcom 
Americat 
whole market on ferroalloys is very 


The cutting 


strengthened 


recommended 
mittee on ferroalloys of the 
The 
strong, and the 
imports 
mestic 


splegeleisen as 
Iron and Steel 
Institute. 
demand is active. down of 
from England has 
ferroalloys very considerably. A 
closed last week for 


at S$?50 pel 


prices on do 
local steel 
interest 1000 tons of 70 per cent 
ferromanganese , and 


1000 tons of 16 per cent spiegeleiser 


gross ton delivered 
also for 3000 to 


at about $73 delivered. both tor tast half ol the 


year. 
A Youngstown interest also bought 500 tons of 70 pe 
cent ferromanganese for last 
local interest the 
$250 delivered. 


to 750 tons of 


half of the year, and a 


Same quantity for same delivery at 


An inquiry is in the market for 500 
on which 
some makers refuse to quote, and others have named 
$80 to $85 at The 
ferrosilicon is only fair, but prices are firm. 
70 per cent 


18 to 20 per cent spiegeleisen, 
furnace. demand for 50 per cent 
We quote 
ferromanganese at $2.50 delivered, 16 pel 
cent spiegeleisen at $65 to $70 at furnace, 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon for prompt shipment at about $165, and 
for delivery over last half of the year $155 at furnace, 
the furnace usually absorbing the freight. One con 
sumer states he has been offered 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
for delivery over last half of the year at $150 at fur- 
nace. 


We now quote 4 p oe t Re eme fer? ( + @ 


per cent, 3 ll per cent, $58.31 12 per ce SOL 6 Wi 
quote 6 per cent silvery iro! >41 ‘ per cent, 34 p 
$45.50; 9 per cent, $47.50; 10 per cent, $50 Three d rs } 
gross ton advance for each ] per cent silicon for 11 per 

and over All the above prices ire f.o.b. n el fu 
Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, these fur é } 
uniform freight rate of $2 per gross 


Pittsburgh district 


Steel Rails.—As yet nothing has come out from the 
Government in regard to its expected purchases of steel 
rails. Very little is being done in standard sections, 
but the demand for light rails is active. The Govern- 
ment price on 25 to 45-lb. sections is $3 per 100 Ib. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Prices on standard sections are open, and 
on Bessemer rails range from $61 to $63, 
hearth $63 to $65 at mill. 

Structural Material—An inquiry has come in the 
market from Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co. for 2500 
tons of structural steel for the new machine shop to 
be built at Glenwootl, this city, by the 
Ohio’ Railroad. The award is expected to be made in 
a short time. The Pennsylvania Railroad is also in the 
market for 800 tons of bridge work. These are the 
first inquiries of any note for structural work that have 
come out in this district for some time. We 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3c. 
burgh. 


and on open- 


Saltimore & 


quote 
at mill, Pitts- 


Plates.—It is becoming more and more evident that 
the entire output of plates by the mills this year will 
likely be needed by the Government to carry out its 
shipbuilding programs. Reports are that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is to build an immense shipyard on the 
Pacific Coast, probably at San Francisco near its Union 
Iron Works in that city, the other to be located in the 
East. Reports are that Government orders already on 
the books of the mills for plates will take the entire out- 
put over the next three months and these are only a 
small part of Government needs. Concerns using plates, 
and not making products classed as war essentials, are 
going to have their own troubles in a short time finding 
plates. We quote % in. and heavier sheared plates at 
3.25¢c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

—_ 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The mills are not disposed to 
sell soft steel bars to commercial users, except with 
Government sanction. Mills rolling iron bars expect to 
furnish a good part of the bars needed for the Govern- 
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cars alloted With orders already on 

their books and in sight, iron and steel bar mills are 

filled up over the next three or four months. We quote 

steel bars rolled from billets 2.90c.; from old steel rails, 
_ and refined iron bars, 3.50c. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


ment recently. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—No change made in 
prices of cold-rolled strip steel as given out by the Com- 
mittee of Steel Steel Products of the American 
Institute, May 21, with the exception 
that all prices for cold-rolled strip steel are now f.o.b. 
maker’s works, with actual freight allowed to destina- 
tion when not in excess of 3lc. per 100 lb. The Gov- 
ernment is still taking a very large part of the output 
of cold-rolled strip steel, while the commercial demand 

only fairly heavy. None of the mills making cold- 
rolled strip steel is running to more than 75 per cent 
capacity and some at a less rate, due to shortage in 
steel and The trade should note carefully the 
regulation in regard to freight. 

\W quote ct rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib, f.o.t 


was 


and 


Iron and Steel 


labor. 


00 Ib. or mor 


Shafting.—The Government is still taking 85 to 90 
per cent of the entire output of shafting either on direct 
or indirect orders. Makers state that the demand from 
ders and the stock machine trade is 
quiet, but the demand from implement makers, builders 


ot tractors, 


auto bu screw 
and other products classed as war essen- 
tials is quite heavy. Government discounts are reported 
ing very firmly held, and are 17 per cent off in car- 
loads, and 12 per cent in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 





Nuts and Bolts.—An inquiry is expected from the 
Ordnance Department in a few days for 30,000,000 to 
10,000,000 bolts. Regarding the Government contract 
time ago for 129,000,000 bolts, about 25 per cent 
of this has already been practically filled by the makers, 
and the remainder has been allocated, but the direct 
orders have not yet Makers report the 
commercial demand very heavy, but are strictly ob- 
serving their pledge to give 100 per cent of output to 
the Government, if other business being 
No changes in prices on nuts and bolts 
were made by the committee on steel and steel products 
in its announcement of prices sent out on May 21. Gov- 
ernment discounts in effect for this quarter are given 
on page 1443. 


some 


been placed. 


needed, all 
subordinate. 


Sheets.—The shortage in supply of sheet bars is get- 
ting more acute, and at present independent sheet mills 
are not operating to more than 80 per cent of capacity, 
and possibly slightly less, while the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., is running at between 60 and 65 per cent. 
At these rates of operation, the mills have orders on 
their books for the Government that will take fully two 
months’ output to supply, and a longer period if real 
hot weather should decrease output. The mills are tak- 
ing orders from jobbers for sheets, subordinate to Gov- 
ernment business, and will give no promise as to when 
jobbers’ orders will be filled. The Government placed 
last week probably 10,000 tons of sheets, which is the 
lightest week’s purchases in some time. However, very 
large Government orders for blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets are in sight and will no doubt come 
to the mills in the near future. Stocks are very light 
and it is said some jobbers in certain sections are not 
strictly observing the maximum jobbing prices on 
sheets fixed by the Government some time ago. Prices 
on sheets, fixed by the Government for this quarter are 
given on page 1448. 

Tin Plate.—Our statement in this report last week 
to the effect that the War Industries Board had made 
a ruling that the mills shall take orders until further 
notice only for tin plate for food containers has caused 
a good deal of comment in the trade. This ruling which 
came from the Conservation Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board reads: “Tin mills shall cease scheduling 
orders for other than food containers and the require- 
ments of our Government and its Allies at least until 
more definite instructions are issued.” A letter has 
been sent to manufacturers to this effect by the Com- 
mittee on Steel and Steel Products, of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, and the ruling is interpreted 
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by local mills to mean they shall cease taking orders 
for tin plate except for food containers for our Govern- 
ment and its Allies. This has really been in effect 
voluntarily by the mills for,some time, but the official 
ruling on the matter has been issued from Washing- 
ton. Tin plate mills are operating, on the whole, close 
to 95 per cent of capacity, and output is running, it is 
said, close to 800,000 per week. While 
manufacturers believe there should be an advance for 
second half of the year in price of tin plate, others are 
not of that opinion. Pig tin has sold to several large 
consumers as high as 96c. per lb. We quote tin 
plate at $7.75 per base box up to June 30, rolled from 


boxes some 


Bessemer or open-hearth steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The 
demand for terne plate is very light. 
Cotton Ties.—While no sales of cotton ties have 


been made by the mills for delivery starting July and 
later, they have advised their trade that their 
will be taken care of, prices to be those fixed by the 
Government for shipment starting July. In spite of 
the shortage in steel, the output of cotton ties this year 
is likely to be slightly larger than last year. The Pitt 
burgh Steel Co. will make fully as many ties as it did 
last year in spite of the large orders for nails and wire 
this concern is filling for the Government. 

We quote cotton t t $1.90 per bundle of 45 Ib 


' 
needs 


May ie dadition car gx charge vce ind for June 

Wire Rods.—The new demand is reported active, but 
there has been great scarcity in supply of rods for some 
months, as local mills have not regarded $75 as an at- 
tractive price for soft rods, and have not been making 
full output for some time, using steel for other war 
essentials. Makers state they could sell rods very 
freely if they had them to spare. There is a fairly ac- 
tive export inquiry, but local mills are not quoting. 
Prices on rods in effect until June 30, given on 
page 1443. 

Wire Products.—As yet the order for 50,000 tons of 
barb wire wanted by the British Government has not 
been allocated to the mills, although the mills advised 
Washington some time ago how much of the contract 
each could furnish, and take care of other Government 
orders. The wire nail for the wooden cars to be built 
for the Government amounting to 16,000 to 18,000 kegs 
will be bought by the car builders themselves, but in- 
quiries for them have not been sent out. The com- 
mercial demand for nails and wire is extremely heavy, 
and mills are turning down every day orders from regu- 
lar customers which they would be glad to fill, if they 
could, and at the same time take care of Government 
wants. Stocks of nails and wire everywhere are very 
low, and mills are shipping these products to the com- 
mercial trade only when they can do so and still ful- 
fill their obligations to the Government for 100 per cent 
of output, if needed. The government price on cut 
nails is $4 per keg f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices on nails 
and wire for this quarter are given on page 1443. 


are 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—The Government is a very 
heavy buyer of this product, and is said to be taking 
75 to 85 per cent of the entire output on direct and in- 
direct orders. The Government price for hot-rolled 
strip steel for this quarter is $3.50 per 100 Ib. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, subject to the list of extras and differentials 
as given on pages 1357 and 1374 of THE IRON AGE 
of May 23. 

Rivets.—The Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, in its revision 
of prices sent out on May 21, fixed the price of cone- 
head structural rivets at $4.40, cone-head boiler rivets 
at $4.50, and small rivets at 50 and 10 per cent off list. 
Makers report that the Government is taking 75 per 
cent or more of the limited output of rivets, and that 
the commercial demand is quite heavy. 

Skelp.—Mills rolling skelp report that they are sold 
up for four or five months, and could readily sell double 
the quantity of orders on their books if they had the 
material to spare, and could make the delivery. 

We quote grooved skelp at universal skelp. $3 
and sheared skelp, $3.25 base. Special skelp for boiler tube 


etc., is $3.40 for base sizes and $3.55 for other sizes, all price 
being per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


$2.90 
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Hoops and Bands.—The Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products has made one classification in prices on 
hoops and bands and hot-rolled strip steel. The price 
of steel hoops for cooperage purposes remains at $5.00 
Pittsburgh, while have also 
per lb., but the differ 


entials have been materially changed, and those now in 


per 100 Ib., f.o.b. bands 


been put at 3.50c. extras and 


effect are given on pages 1357 and 1374 of THE IRON 
AGE of May 23. Formerly bands took the steel bat 
price, an 1 steel bar extras, but this has all been 
changed. The Government is still taking ve close to 


100 per cent of the output of both hoops and bands 


for steel hoops fo 


The demand 
reported by the 


coopel ave purpo ses 


1 


mills as exceptionally heavy. 


Wrought Pipe.—No changes in discounts on iron and 
steel pipe were made by the Committee on Steel and 
Steel Products in its price announcements sent out on 
May 21. The Government is reported to be taking 75 
per cent or more of the present output of iron and 
steel pipe on direct and indirect orders, using very 
large quantities of 6, 8 and 10-in. pipe in various 
pre jects for transporting oil that it has under way in 
different parts of the country. The demand for butt 
weld pipe is light, largely due to the falling off in 
new building operations. The commercial demand for 
pipe is heavy and jobbers report their stocks being 
ery iow, 

Boiler Tubes.—The new prices on lap-welded supe 
heater tubes, and also on seamless steel tubing as given 
out last week by the Cor ttee on Steel and Steel 
Prod vere given on page 1575 THE IRON AGE 
of May 235. No change 1! a prices were made on 
iron 0} 1 tubes. Mills rolling iron and steel tubes 


back In 
both on commercial and Government orders. 


are filled up for months, and are very much 


deliveries, 


Discounts for iron and steel tubes in effect for this 
quarter are given on page 1443. 

Coke.—The car supply for two weeks or more has 
been large enough to take the entire output of coke, 


75 per cent of the capacity of 
the two regions. Were the output of coke 100 per cent 

there hardly be 
There is no further complaint 


which is running about 
enough car to 
from blast 
as they are all receiv- 


of capacity would 
handle it. 
furnaces about delivery of coke, 
coke at most of 
Some blast fut 
coming to them on cor 
Government fixed 


furnaces are 


fast as needed, but stocks of 
rather light 


hav © coke 


ing it as 
the furnaces as yet are 
nace still 
tracts before the 
on some of these 


interests 


made prices, and 


contracts paying $8.50, 
and in a few cases as high as $9 per net ton at oven 
A few of these contracts expire June 30, and some run 
the remainder of this Very little free coke 
is being made, but as soon as any is available it is very 
quickly 
made, nor is it 
Government 


over year. 
consumers. No 
likely any 
continues to fix 
gives the 
Lower Connellsville 
18 as 343,270 tons, 
of 2160 


sold to contracts are being 
long as the 
The Connellsville 
coke in the Upper and 
the week ending May 
an increase over the previous week 
prices in effect for thi 


furnace coke, $7 for 72-h: 


will be, so 
prices. 
Courie? output of 


regions for 


Government 
18-hr. 
foundry, and $7.35 for crushed coke, from 1-in. size, 
all in net 


tons. 


quarter are $6 for 


tons at oven. 

Old Material.—Conditions in the local scrap market 
have not changed materially since the decision 
made by the War Industries Board to allow a commis 
sion of 3% 


was 


per cent on sales of scrap made by dealers 
to consumers. There reports here that 
scrap are being made to consumers at higher than the 
maximum prices fixed by the Government, but 
firmation of these reports can not be secured, as the 
details of them are carefully concealed both by the 
buyer and the seller. 


are sales of 


con 


Some of the larger scrap dealers 
say emphatically that under no condition would they 
agree to sell scrap at higher than the 

There is a very active demand from 
nearly all this district for scrap, 
dealers say they could do a great deal of business if 
they could find the material, but it can not be had. 
Later on, when the new cars and locomotives ordered 
by the Government are in service it is probable a good 
many old cars and locomotives now doing duty will be 


Government 
maximum prices, 
consumers in and 
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scrapped as they should have been long ago, and this 
will add materially to the visible supply of scrap. A 
feature of the market is that the supply of scrap is 
being localized, i.e., originating in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Buffalo and other important scrap centers is 
sold where it originates, as the freight rates prohibit 
it from being shipped to other scrap consuming centers. 
The Baltimore & Ohio scrap list came out last week, 
and is quite heavy. It is said that no scrap is being 
sold at than Government maximum prices. Re- 
cently there was an abundant supply of turnings, and 
the two leading local consumers refuse to allow dealers 
a commission, but the surplus supply of turnings has 
been used, and all consumers are reported 
willing to pay the commission. No large sales of scrap 
have this market for some little time 
by dealers to consumers, largely for the reason that the 
scrap is not to be had. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
scrap lists were sent out from Philadelphia under date 
of May 27, and are fairly heavy. Bids are to be in 
at Philadelphia not later than June 4, and awards are 
to be made on June 7. Prices on iron and steel scrap, 
effective from April 1, nearly all of which have been 
fixed by the Government, in effect for this quarter, for 
delivery in Pittsburgh and other points that take Pitts- 
burgh freights, are as follows: 


scrap 


less 


now as 


been made in 


Heavy steel melting 
ville Follansbee sgrackenridge 
Monessen, Midland and Pittsburgh, 
delivered eee . $28.50 to $29.00 


No. 1 cast scrap (for steel plants) 


scrap Steuben- 


S50to 29.00 
terolling rails, Newark and Cam 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., 
Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 33.00 to 34.00 
Hydraulic compressed steel scrap 26.00 to 27.00 
Sundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 
f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 
district . cvites, lees = eee wo akialas Sake 24.00 to 25.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable scrap 28.00 to 29.00 
Railroad grate bars.... ; 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock (un- 
guaranteed ) ys ae ‘ re 54.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock (guar- 
anteed ) bh wien . nce 56.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock (bloom 
and billets ends, heavy plates) 39.00 
Iron car axles Ks 16.00to 46.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 16.00 to 46.50 
Steel car axles.... ike i 16.00 to 46.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap... 26.00 to 27.00 
Machine shop turnings bank 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast iron wheels..... ; 28.00 to 29.00 
Rolled steel wheels. . seer 24,00 to 36.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) 54.00to 35.00 
Cast iron borings... : IS.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 33.00 to 34.00 
Heavy steel axle turning: 3.00 to 24.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 28.00 to 29.00 


British Steel Market 


Ferromanganese Higher for Export to Nort. 


America—Pig Iron in Active Demand 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 29. 

There is a large and continuous demand for hematite 
pig iron. American semi-finished steel is nominal. Tin 
plates are quoted at 32s, 10%4d. basis, and 40,000 boxes 
of oil plates have been booked for the Eastern trade. 
Ferromanganese has sold for $265 c.i.f. Canada, with 
$260 quoted for the nearest Atlantic ports. We quote 
as follows: 


Tin plate coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.0.b. Wale 
32s 10%d 

Ferromanganese, $260, c.i.f. for export to America; £26 10 
for British consumption 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward 

On other products control prices per gross ton are 

Hematite pig iron, East Coast, £6 2s 6d: West Coast, 


£6 7s 6a 
Cleveland pig iron, £4 15s to £4 19s 
Steel plates, ship, bridge and tank, £11 10s 


Steel sheets, black plate, all open annealed, produced in 


sheet mills, £16 to £18. 
Bar iron, standard quality, £13 17s 6d; market, £16 
Sheet and tin plate bars, £10 7s 6d 
Blooms and billets for rerolling 
special quality, £11 


(ordinary), £10 7s 6d 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, May 27. (By Wire.) 

Orders for axles for Government freight cars have 
been placed as follows: Carnegie Steel Co., 110,000; 
Pollak Steel Co., 134,000; Illinois Steel Co., 84,000; 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 30,000; Laclede Steel 
Co., 16,000, and Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., 18,000, 
making a total of 392,000 smaller makers presumably 
having received the remaining 8000. Makers of rolled 
steel products have been given to understand they will 
have to furnish plates and other material, but definite 
orders are not yet in their hands. The great question 
is what should be temporarily displaced to give ca- 
pacity for rolling the car material. Bar iron makers 
have received orders for some round tonnages from 
car builders and it is not improbable that some of the 
iron will enter cars in the form of arch-bar trucks. 
Insufficient coal holds the leading local interest from 
maximum production of steel. It has the ovens to 
make coke and has all else required, but of coal it 
does not get enough, meanwhile the plate mills are 
worked to capacity. Whatever suffers, they must not, 
for the great crying need is plates. 

The action of the War Industries Board in super- 
vising the shipping of sheet bars, recently taken, is 
helping out the mills which are supplying sheets for war 
needs and it is probable that a war contractor properly 
armed with a priority certificate would have little 
difficulty in placing his sheets. As a matter of fact, 
priority regulations govern all deliveries of steel 
whether from mill or jobber. How tight the market 
is may be gathered from the fact that a large Eastern 
mill with a great diversity of products to offer or- 
dinarily is now limiting its sales practically to benzol, 
tool steel and iron tubes where the ordinary buyer is 
concerned. No structural fabricating jobs are reported 
in this market. The pig iron market is in statu quo. 
The work of collecting data which will show just 
where the iron industry stands is nearing an end. 


Pig Iron.—In the iron market there are few de- 
velopments to record. These firms on which was im- 
posed the duty of collecting data bearing on production, 
stocks and consumption are finishing that work. A 
considerable number of the reports from consumers 
bear out the fact obtained bv previous investigation 
that many consumers have sufficient to carry 
them two to three months and in a few cases longer. 
Apprehension over the supply caused them to stock 
more pig iron than was customary with them. Some 
authorities in the trade are of the opinion that, pro- 
vided iron is properly distributed, there will be sufficient 
for all purposes and enough to keep the foundries 
running full. Some resale malleable was taken by a 
local company recently. Producers’ representatives 
are not getting much inquiry, but nearly all would 
experience no delay in placing iron provided they could 
get it to place. In a general way, shipments are good. 


stocks 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
3 irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do 


sessemer and basic 
not include a switching charge averaging 50c. per ton 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5........ $37.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and 

Scotch ae (cons neriaxecccenee se: 6:00 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 10.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 ; ,3.50 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2.. ‘ : 33.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3.... 3 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry. 

Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No 
Southern coke No. 2 foundry.... 
Malleable 


Basic 


1 soft 
Low phosphorus (copper free). . 
Silvery, 7 per cent 





Ferroalloys.—Inquiry for standard ferromanganese 
is light. Some 80 per cent material is available, al- 
though some makers will not manufacture it unless 


the consumer has Government consent to use it. The 


quotation for standard is $250 delivered with $4 addi- 

tional for each additional unit of manganese. 
Plates.—It hardly need be said that plate mills are 

capacity. 


running to their fullest Their maximum 
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production is maintained regardless of any lagging in 
other directions. The railroad freight car tonnage con- 
tinues to hang fire, although the mills have been 
apprised that they must supply the material. The 
main question, after the formal orders are received, 
is as what other commitments can be sidetracked. The 
mills have been helped a little by the action of the 
Submarine Boat Corporation in asking that certain 
orders be held up, until prior ones were completed. 
This having enabled the mills to concentrate on ma- 
terial for some branches of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation which were clamoring for material. The 
official mill quotation is 3.25c., Chicago or Pittsburgh, 
with jobbers quoting 4.45c. where they can and will sell. 





Structural Shapes.—No lettings of fabricated work 
have been announced this week and it is not expected 
there will be much business of this character from 
now on, except for essential railroad repairs and like 
work. The mill quotation is 3c., Chicago or Pittsburgh, 
material out of warehouse being quoted at 4.25c. 

Bars.—Bar iron is more active, especially in view 
of some round tonnages having been placed by the car 
builders. Though it is not known certainly here, it is 
probable that some of this iron may be for arch-bar 
trucks to be used in Government freight cars, it having 
been suggested that steel could be conserved in this 
way. It is predicted that the demand for iron will 
broaden as steel stocks become low. Mild steel bars 
are unobtainable unless by priority order. The pro- 
duction of rail carbon bars continues to be restricted 
by the inadequate quality of rerolling rails which are 
coming on the market and under these conditions there 
is an excess of business. We quote mill prices as fol- 
lows: Iron bars, 3.50c., Chicago; rail carbon, 3c., Chi- 
cago, and steel bars, 2.90c., Chicago or Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers’ prices: Soft $10 bar iron, 4.10¢ 
reinforcing bars, 4.10c., base, extra for twisting sizes 
1, in. and over and usual extras for smallet 
shafting, list plus 10 per cent 


Mill prices are: Iron bars, 3.5% Chicago: nail 
3c., Chicago, and bar iron, 2.90c., 


bars, 
with 5« 
eard 


steel 
Sizes 


carbon 
Chicago or Pittsburg] 
Sheets.—None of the mills will sell except by 
priority order, and some are not anxious to take on 
more business at all. Domestic buyers can not get 
this class of material any more than they can some 
other kinds. A common procedure is for a consumer 
to ask a producer for material provided a priority order 
issues. If the mill gives assent, the matter is then 
taken up with the Priority Board, and if this body 
deems the need essential, the consumer gets his ma- 
terial as soon as the mill can supply it. Some of the 
manufacturers of sheets who make essentials obtained 
business through the action of the War Industries 
Board in directing that no sheet bars be delivered 
without its approval, action which worked for a better 
distribution of the bars. One firm has sent letters to 
its customers stating they can have sheets if they are 
doing Government work. We quote No. 28 black at 


25c., No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c. and No. 10 blue 
annealed at 4.25c., all Pittsburgh. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 
quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.4%« No. 28 
black, 6.45c., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c. 


Wire Products.—General business is good with the 
jobbers especially active. Some have been holding off 
in buying but recent developments in the shortage of 
steel has frightened them and now they want to buy. 
Usually their orders are taken, but there is no such 
thing as prompt delivery. The mills are practically 
out of the market on barbed wire. We quote: 

Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh; plain fence wire, $3.25 
barb wire, $3.65: galvanized barb wire, $4.35; 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35. 


painted 
polished 


sta- 

Cast-Iron Pipe—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. was the successful bidder for 1600 tons 
awarded May 22 by Ann Arbor, Mich. A few small 
propositions are pending, but nothing new has come out. 

Quotations per net ton Chicago are as follows: Water pipe, 
4-in., $63.35; 6-in. and larger, $60.35, with $1 extra for Class 
A water pipe and gas pipe 

Bolts and Nuts.—The makers are working toward 
the point where they will not have more than a mini- 
mum amount of material wherewith to manufacture 
for domestic use. For prices and freight rates see 
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finished iron and steel f.o.b., Pittsburgh, page 1443. 
Jobbers’ quote: 
Structural rivets, 5.50« boiler rivets, 5.60 machine 


bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 35 
and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 2% off; 
larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped, 
$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 lb.; coach or 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off 

Rails and Track Supplies.——The market is dormant. 
We quote: 


Standard 


railroad spikes, 4.1144¢ Chicago. Track bolts, 
with square nuts, 5.11%c., Chicago. Tie plates, steel, 3.25¢.; 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c f.o.b. maker’s mill. The base for light 


rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker's mill for 25 to 45-lb 
sections taking Government extras 

Old Material.—The market 
is no rush of business. Leading companies are willing 
to pay $29 for melting steel and seeking 
shoveling steel at $28.50. That the mills need scrap is 
recognized. It is reported that steel has been bought 
here for other districts, the buyer paying the freight 
differential. Although it is not understood that per- 
mits to transact business in this manner have yet 
been granted. Cast has been bought by steel mills at 
$29 plus the commission of 31% per cent, foundries pay- 
ing a higher price. In turnings, there is no movement. 
The Belt Line Railway offers a few cars. The Soo 
Line issues a list including three miles of cast iron 
water pipe. The C. and A. has issued a rather large 
list and smaller ones come from the C. B. and Q. and 
the Santa Fe. 


We quote for delivery in buyers’ vard 


sections, lighter 
is firm, although there 


one is 


Chicago and vicin 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid. as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails ‘ $35.00 to $39.00 
Relaying rails 60.00 
Old carwheels Gd OO 
Old steel rails, rerolling 24.00 
Old steel rails, less that > it 54.08 
Heavy melting steel 29 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart > 0 
Shoveling steel 0 to 9 Ov 
Steel axle turnings ‘1. 50to 29 rT 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars $34.8 
Iron arch bars and transoms 9.50 to 10.50 
Steel angle bars.. 9 00 to On 
Iron car axles $1.52 
Steel car axles $1 ‘ 
No. 1 railroad wrought 75 to 30.36 
No. 2 railroad wrought Oto »% OO 
(‘ut forge Oto 2 OO 
Pipes and tues 'S.00 to 238.50 
No. 1 busheling 25.75 to 26 
No. 2 busheling 17.25 to 17.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers O36 
Coil springs 50.36 
No. 1 boilers. cut to sheet and rings 21.00 to OO 
Boiler punching 2 00to 322.00 
Locomotive tires, smootl i7T.00to 38.00 
Machine-shop turnings L550to 16.00 
Cast borings 15.75 to 16.25 
No. 1 cast crap 26.50to 27.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 3.69 to 2 0 
Grate bars 23.00 to 23.50 
Brake shoes 23.00 to 23.50 
Railroad malleable 9 50to 30.00 
Agricultural malleable 8 00 to 9.00 
Country mixed scrap 18 50to 20.00 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 27. 

Pig lron.—Almost no selling of pig iron is taking 
place. One firm was forced to turn down regular cus- 
tomers, asking for 500 to 1000 tons in several instances 
because the grade desired was not on yards and un- 
certainty as to its production exists. Makers are espe- 
cially reluctant to accept orders specifying analyses. 
Back of it all is the shortage and inefficiency of labor. 
Stocks are going down rapidly. One large interest 
shipped 50,000 tons in April and as much in May. All 
stocks were reduced during April until it is doubtful 
whether there is as much as 70,000 tons of free foundry 
iron on yards. The basic on yards is pre-empted for 
the most part by its own makers for conversion into 
steel shapes. There has been little or no diversion of 
pig iron shipments, but some of this is expected when 
the Government survey of consuming plants is com- 
pleted. However, as most large foundries and machine 
shops are on Government work, it looks more as if it 
will get down rather 
than are not 


to a choice of Government work 


Government and other work. Furnaces 
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operating to maximum and there is no indication that 
they will in the present state of labor and its reflection 
in the output of raw Sheffield 
ration, Sheffield, Ala., is receiving 

the Jasper which marks toward re 
sumption of the furnaces at Sheffield. It is stated that 
the Central Alabama Coal & 
the long-idle stack at Jenifer 
lurnace Co. will 


material. Iron Corpo 


coal regularly for 
ovens, progress 
Iron Co. will rehabilitate 
, Ala., and that the Thomas 
Nothing further has been 
heard from Talladega, Ala., furnace since the Japanese 
interests 


operate, 
eeking to operate received word of the ex 
portation prohibition order. We quote per 
f.o.b. Birmingham district 
No. 2 foundry and soft 


Basic 


gross 


ton, 


furnaces as follow 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Cast-iron pipe has been advanced 
order from $49 to $55. The leading 
an order from Corsicana, Tex., of 3% 
miles of 14-in. pipe, the American Cast Iron Pipe Co 
sharing in the order. 


by Government 


interest reports 


Otherwise cantonment and Gov 


ernment work constitute the 50 per cent output 


Coal and Coeke.—Interest centered during the week 
on the Government 


announcement of a 10c. reduction 


in the price of bituminous coal and an agreement 
that the railroads will pay the standard price and 
abandon the preferential car practice. The favoring 


of mines producing railroad coal has been a disturbing 
factor in the coal field. Announcement that Washing 
ton will by-product plant construction is 
assurance that the Tennessee company will experience 
no delay in building its 154-oven addition at Fairfield, 
and lends encouragement to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. in its earnestly considered plans to build 
a by-product plant. sufficient in the 
coal field, but production shows no increase over last 
year. Coke will continue scarce. 


favor coke 


There are cars 


Old Material—Consumers have 
for the time being, and Government 
restricts any violent quotation shifts. There has been 
an increase in the employment of negro women in 
Southern scrap yards with resultant good effects. We 
quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers as follows: 


yards well filled 
price regulation 


Old steel axles... ‘ $32.00 to $33.00 
Old steel rails 27.00 to 27.50 
Heavy melting steel 25.50 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 cast..... Sa a i 27.00 to 27.50 
Old carwheels....... veh wee aa he 28.00to 29.00 
Tramcar wheels......... / ~-2 21.00 to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings.... ... 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings...... ; é 15.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate ....... : i . 23.00to 24.00 


. St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 27. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The mills are taking no 
new business and shipping very little on previously 
accepted while the warehouses are holding 
sharply to all material in the classes required by the 
Government and are letting go of finished products only 
in most urgent cases, and then only when well protected 
against complaint from the authorities. On stock out 
of warehouse, we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 
4.17c.; iron bars, 4.17c¢c.; structural material, 4.27c.; 
tank plates, 4.52c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 5 c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
one pass, 6.52c.; 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
gage, 7.77c. 


business, 





Pig lron.—Representatives of the furnaces are doing 
practically no business at all, even in odd lots which 
are not in line for Government use and are utilizing 
their time in looking after shipments already made 
and in explaining the situation to customers. The 
local furnace, like all others, is tied up and is making 
no offers and accepting no business that is offered to it. 
The general situation is one of waiting for the ironing 
out of the Government requirements and then doing 
whatever is possible with what is left. 


Coke.—There is a better flow of shipments under 
previous contracts. By-product coke from local and 
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nearby plants is tied up under 
distance 


contracts for a long 
ahead and no new business is being looked for 


or ace epted. 


Old Material—Prices remain practically without 
hange The quotations are strongly held, however, 
the belief being that there will be sharp need for 


material shortly. None is moving, partly because of 
hortage, and more on account of the shortage 
labor for picking up and for reloading scrap, both 
in the immediate vicinity and in the outlying towns 
whence a considerable portion of the usual supply 
Steel would be in active demand, if any were 
obtainable, but the mills are not particuarly active in 
the market because of the well-known conditions exist- 
ing Cast 


the cal 


comes. 


m, iron is also scarce. The reports from all 
parts of the St. Louis district show the same state of 
affairs. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ 


works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross TT: 





i . 5 Sof ) $37 00 
Old steel rail rerolling ; : 33.50 to 34.00 
Old eel rails, less than 3 ft S1L.00 to $1.50 
Reluyving rails, standard sections, sub 
+ it tion 60 00 to ‘ oo 
() carwheel 2 E ‘ oto roo 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting teel 
scrap 3 os o» 24.90 to 28.00 
Heavy shoveli tee iF ‘to 7.0 
(ora nary sho ng steel 26.00 to "6 it 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 28.50to 29.00 
Ordinat bundled sheet scrap 22.50 to 00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings ; 20.50 to 21.00 
Per Net Ton 
Lr il bal .$33.00 to $33.50 
St ngle bar 5 eee . 21.00 to 27.50 
Iron car axles.. a eee 40.00 to 40.50 
Ste car axles . ‘ ; . «eee 40.00 to 40.50 
Wrought arch bat nd transoms.... 40.00to 40.5 
No. 1 railroad wrough 2S 50 to 9 00 
N 2 railroad w igl 7.00 to 27.50 
Railroad spr s S50 to 29.00 
Steel couplers { knuckles ' 29.50 to 0.00 
J ‘ otiv tire ind ver 
tl jt into t 0 
No. 1 dealers ae 26.00 to b ) 
Ca ron be Rist bas os aera 15.00to 1 0 
No. 1 busheling ; bar eters cavcce 24,0080 25.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap.......2.+.. 20.00to 26.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad malleable 4 oe coves apne te 37.60 
Agricultural malleable oy csecse 20.0000 26.00 
Pines 2nd BUGS oss sé mces Hessese BOLGe CO. B2e.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 22.50to 23.00 
Railroad grate bars ee eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings.............-. l Oto 16.00 
Country mixed (eee eae ; 19.00 to 19.50 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap.......... 23.50 to 24.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 28. 


Enlargement of war preparations, particularly in 
the manufacture of guns and ships, is the feature of 
present activity in the iron and steel trade. The Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. is concluding arrangements 
with the Government for the construction of a large 
gun plant at Nicetown, Philadelphia, and workmen are 
already preparing for building operations. Another 
large gun plant may be built in this district for the 


manufacture of 18-in. guns. The Tacony Ord- 
nance Corporation, Tacony, Philadelphia, will 
begin pouring steel for 6-in. and 9.5-in. gun forg- 
ings at its new plant on Wednesday. The Stand- 


ard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa., is expanding its 
plant in several ways to provide more gun and other 
large forgings. A Camden plant is also at work mak- 
ing forgings for large guns. It is reported that there 
may be eventually at least six plants for making large 
guns, including the Steel Corporation and Midvale 
shops. Negotiations are now being conducted by the 
Ordnance Department with other companies. 
Shipbuilding facilities will be expanded in a similar 
manner. In addition to two new Government ship- 


yards, one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific, which 
will be financed by the Government, there is a definite 
program of enlargement of all of the larger steel ship- 
include the con- 


yards. In some instances this will 
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struction of new ways and new shops, or new equip- 
ment will be provided, so that the utmost speed can be 
attained in the construction of ships. The New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J.; the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., Phila- 
delphia; the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va., and the Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
Chester, Pa., are among the larger yards which have 
planned for expansion. The Government will also in- 
crease the fabricating facilities of the country so that 
the tremendous tonnages of plates and shapes which 
are now being shipped from the mills may be made 
available as quickly as possible for the yards building 
fabricated ships. 

Allocation of 392,009 axles for the cars contracted 
for by the Railroad Administration has been made to 
six companies. The tonnage involved is approximately 
150,000. Plates and shapes for the cars have not been 
allocated at this writing... A western Pennsylvania 
steel company advised the Railroad Administration that 
it could roll a certain tonnage of shapes if Bessemer 
steel could be used. No answer had been received up 
to to-day. The specifications call for open-hearth steel, 
but it is believed that Bessemer may be substituted 
in some instances. 


Pig Iron.—A large demand for low phosphorus pig 
iron for plants which will make forgings for large guns 
is the cnly feature of ncte in the local market. 
ble steel company has inquired for 12,000 tons for next 
year. Requirements of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Midvale Steel & and other 
companies, which expect to be making guns, are also 
before the iron makers. It is stated that arrange- 
ments must be made for putting an additional number 
of blast furnaces on low phosphorus iron, as the pres- 
ent production will not take care of the demand. The 
ore problem is not yet settled, but it is believed that 
importation of Spanish ore will be the way out. A 
local firm is prepared to bring as many shipments of 
ore from Spain as may be required, but will be unable 
to do so until the Shipping Board provides the neces- 
sary vessels. 


A cruci- 


Ordnance Co., 


Responses to the questionnaires sent out 
by the Pig Iron, Ore and Lake Transportation Com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel Institute, on 
behalf of the War Industries Board, have been made 
with dispatch. It is said that the information dis- 
closes that many foundries are far from being filled 
up with direct or indirect war work, and many foun- 
drymen are worried lest their supply of pig iron be 
curtailed. From an official source it is learned that 
the expectation is that direct and indirect Government 
requirements will take all of the merchant iron that 
the furnaces of the country are able to produce. If 
this proves to be a correct interpretation of condi- 
tions, it would seem probable that the War Industries 
Board will be forced to allocate all of the merchant 
iron. Many consumers who have taken Government 
contracts find themselves in a quandary, as furnaces 
will not take their orders without the approval of the 
War Industries Board, and the board is refraining 
from acting as a purchasing agent as much as it pos- 
sibly can. Many pending inquiries must be satisfied 
unless the Government is to lose the production of con- 
siderable important war material, and there seems no 
solution except that iron be taken away from foun- 
dries that have contracted for it for the less essential 
requirements. Typical instances of products now con- 
suming iron, which may suffer great curtailment, are 
cast-iron toys, piano plates and heating furnaces. The 
toy and piano makers could doubtless present many 
arguments as to the essential character of their work, 
but it is regarded as unlikely that these will weigh 
against more urgent requirements for the war such, 
for example, as hand grenades. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that a maker of hand grenades 
has had great difficulty in covering for about 3000 tons 
of foundry iron for this product. Pig iron men were 
discussing to-day the probable increase in the cost of 
iron on account of the advances in freight rates af- 
fecting coke, ore and other raw materials. As these 
rates go into effect on June 25, it is likely that fur- 
naces will present new statements of costs to the War 
Industries Board when it considers the prices of iron 
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for third quarter. We quote standard grades of iron 


f.o.b. furnace, except Virginia iron, for which de- 
livered prices are quoted: 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X $34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X ‘ : $3.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry.. ea 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (¢ uding freight) 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight) 36 
Basic 00 
Gray forge pues we a 52.00 


Besseme! ‘ ae : 50.20 


Standard w phosphoru : ‘ 3.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearings). 
Railroad Equipment.—Allocation of 392,000 axles 


for the cars to be built for the Railroad Administra- 
tion has been made as announced in the Chicago market 
report. The price has been officially fixed at 4.25c., base, 
Pittsburgh, with a 20c. per 100 lbs. extra for rough 
turning the journals and wheel seats. The French 
High Commission is in the market for 6000 tires for 
French railroads, and these will probably be allocated 
by this Government. American railroads have not 
bought many tires during the past year or two, but 
inquiries are now being received by the mills, and will 
probably be increased as the plans for new equipment 
for the railroads are matured. 


Coke. 


coming to 


There is no coke, 
this district quite freely. Blast furnaces 
and foundries are being kept well supplied. We quote 
18-hr. blast furnace coke at $6 and 72-hr. foundry coke 
at $7, Connellsville ovens. 


scarcity of shipments 


Ferroalloys.—The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Midland, Pa., last week closed for 4000 tons of 16 to 
18 per cent spiegeleisen at $70, f.o.b. furnace, for de- 
livery over the second half. This is the largest single 
order taken in time. Spiegeleisen for spot de- 
livery fetches from $75 to $80, about $76 or $77 at fur- 
nace being quoted by furnaces. Ferromanganese 
is firm at $250, delivered. The Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky., is in the market for 1000 tons of spiegel- 
eisen and 500 tons of ferromanganese. The Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. has inquired for 1500 tons of 11 
to 14 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon. 


some 


most 


Structural Material.—It is stated on reliable au- 
thority that fully 300,000 tons of fabricated material 
will be up for quotations during the next three or four 
months, all of this being construction work that is di- 
rectly or indirectly for the Government. It includes 
expansion of shipyards, new manufacturing 
plants, and other buildings which 
needed in connection with the war. As previously men- 
tioned, the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, has asked for bids on a 
building. The New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Camden, N. J., will greatly enlarge its shipyard. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., contemplates ex 
pansion of shop buildings. The Newport News Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Newport News, Va., is also 
reported to have new construction work planned. Steps 
will undoubtedly be taken by the Government to in- 
crease the fabricating facilities of the country, as it 
is practically impossible for the present fabricating 
shops to get out all of the ship work and building 
fabrication that will be required of them during the 
remainder of the war. Commercial building work that 
requires structural material is completely in the dis- 


several 


warehouses are 


new 


card. We quote plain material at 3c., Pittsburgh. 
Plates.—Plate production continues at a high peak. 
The Army, Navy, Emergency Fleet Corporation and 


the railroads will continue to take all that the mills 
can produce for many months, in the opinion of pro- 
ducers. Their earlier optimism that plates might be 
available within a few months for commercial uses has 
been set aside by the declaration of Charles M. Schwab, 
director-general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
that the shipyards would continue to take all the plates 
the mills could produce, and would, if necessary, pile 
the steel up in the shipyards against future require- 
ments. The great expansion of the shipbuilding indus- 
try, which is now being planned, and the pressure for 
speed in every shipyard makes it seem possible that the 
shipbuilders will use more plates during the next year 
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than was thought possible two or three months ago interesting result is that a few foundry iron melters 
Many small boiiler shops are now engaging in Govern have sufficient iron on hand to run them through the 
ment work, mainly the construction of boilers for ships, next four or five months. The announcement of a 25 
and are coming into the market for plate We quot me cent advance in freight rates has brought out 
sheared plates, 1-4 in. and heavier, at 3.25c., Pitts irgent appeals for shipments on contracts and as the 
burgh. ca ipply in the South has been improved and all 

———p ee er embargoes lifted, it is predicted that the movement of 
Covertenent Gre ee fares that the relitens of commeccial ron from the Birmingham district will be very heavy 
steel bars are greatly reduced Mekers of iron bars ‘ ng the next three weeks. No sales are reported, 
are Mavine difficulty in shinning their product. as th and there is no iron off red, although some Southern 
ralicenda will tale only those shinments which are for irnaces have not sold their entire output for last 
Coverament work. Verv few of the rolling mills ar half. The inquiry is now lighter and there is plenty 
able to attain ma = oroduction hecause of inahilit f ness i ght, but iron merchants cannot furnish 
to wet aufficient raw material. We auote soft steel bat the iror \n estimate made from the questionnaires 
at 2.90 Pittsburch. and bar iron at 3.685c.. Phila returned from the foundries shows that about 65 to 70 
delphia Pp cent are operating on Government work either 

lirect or indirectly 

Sheets.—In line with the announcement at the meet 
ing of the American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 8196 Iront s re Comskinanth *ollow 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J., last week that job Southern coke, N i No. 2 soft..$ 
bers would be able to obtain priority certificates fo aren ee ee N saat 
stee] for war requirements, a jobber has been abl : th a ane 
to obtain a Government permit for more than 100 tons Finished Material—The question of warehouse 
af chart We quote No. 10 blue annealed sheets at te is becoming somewhat serious, as mill shipment 
4.25c., No. 28 black at 5c. and No. 28 galvanized at ire coming forward at a very slow rate. It is almost 
6.25c., Pittsburgh. mpo le to get galvanized sheets, and as far as 


i : re goods are concerned warehouse stocks are being 
Billets and Slabs.—-A nearby steel plant is furnish 


depleted o fast that the jobbers have become some 


ing slabs, upon Government allocation, to a Pet . sy! what alarmed and are using great care to supply their 
vania plate mill, which is rolling these slabs into plates own customers and they are not now inclined to accept 
for the Government. We quote 4 x 4 in. open-heart} itside business. The hope is generally expressed 
rerolling billets at $50.50, Philadelp! that the mills will be able within the next 60 days to 
Old Material.—Scrap dealers are, as a rule, well atisfy the most urgent Government needs, so that 
sold up; in some cases, for month ahead, and thei there will be something left for general distribution. 
principal job now is to find the scrap to apply on cor Reinforcing concrete rods are in fairly heavy demand, 
tracts. There is no surplus of scrap, but consumer onsidering the slow building operations, and unless 
seem to be able to get enough to satisfy their current t are re plenished it will be impossible to fill 
requirements. The Pittsburgh district would buy hea\ orders in a very short time. The high-speed steel busi 
ily if the scrap could be obtained. Prices remain as _ ne is good and shipments are going forward by ex 
quoted last week, the maximum, plus the commissior pre at a very satisfactory rate. 
being paid on nearly all classifications sold by dealers price re a follow Iror 1 ste , 
We quote for delivery at consumer’s mill in easter twisted bars, 4.364,c. base; structu hap 
Pennsylvania as follows a — and heavier, 4.43 ta‘ No. 1} ou 
: ‘ ‘ i ‘ cold rolled shafting, 10 per 
price on No. 28 black sheets rer } 
Steel ra rere ‘ nd « Ne s galvanized, 6.43% The waret 
S ow phost is | ( j } . pr wire now at $4.10 per keg bass 
? ; aa (not ranteed ) Ot Nonferrous Metal Scrap.—Dealers report very few 
Old iron 1 transactions except in copper and brass scrap, which 
~ : cant eee in fair demand, but the supply is somewhat limited. 
Jo. 1 yard wrought . lock tin pipe scrap is practically unobtainable and one 
Count. urd wi ft r offers as high as 95c. a Ib. delivered at his ware 
Bundled =I aan 3.00% hou No. 1 pewter is also strong and hard to get. 
NO , ou 2 te e Old Material.—All contracts are now made subject 
acihieds ater mikad titeien ania’ cn he ( ion by the Government on July 1, and lately 
Macl hop turnit (for r me fair-sized lots of both No. 1 machinery and No. 1 
oe tae A sats eae es 7 railroad wrought have been bought by different con- 
Ped etelicion: 4 ime} Most all of the material is to be shipped in 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant use) the third quarter. Old iron rails are scarce and firm, 
9 _ (cul sizes) Ov ft ’ and are now quoted around $33.50 to $34. Burnt scrap 
Stove plat so firm, and is quoted around $17.50 to $18 per net 
Railroad malleable (for st Offerings are still light. The following are dealers’ 
pagoete os) ore — prices, f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 
Wrought iron and soft steel pip Pe Gro To 
tubes (new specifications) Bundled sheet scray $19.00 
Ungraded pipe Cole ' ! e223 50 to 1 oo 
It iy) 14.00to 44.50 
her ‘ t ra 1L50to 32.00 
He $ cray 26.00 to 26.50 
Cincinnati ana. 28.50to 29.00 
CINCINNATI, May 28 (By Wire) ah Net To 
= 2 N ! wrought $28.50 to $29.00 
Pig lron.—An erroneous report was circulated last Cast boring 18.00 to 13.50 
week that changes in the high silicon iron schedul a ee . 00 ‘ : ; 
were retroactive and took effect April 1, instead of N — cl er ea 25 50 a 26 00 
May 21. Where this rumor originated is not known, Burnt scra 17.50to 18.00 
but it caused considerable annoyance. The question- Pe ee as eee ere ees ra ane ne a 
naires sent to iron melters from the committee at Pine ind flue 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland through the furnaces and their representa- Malleable cast - 24.50to 25.00 
tives have been answered promptly by most foundry- Ralirend tank ane snect ee Saw 


men in this vicinity, and reports from different sources Coke. 


The situation is unchanged in all of the pro- 
indicate that there has not been any general over- ducing fields with the exception that some complaints 


estimating of future requirements. One particularly have } 


een made that the hot weather makes it more 
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difficult to secure a supply of labor. There has not 
been a full supply of labor in all of the coke districts 
in over a year, and the usual troubles that arise in 
the summer are apt to make this situation worse. The 
car supply is fairly good, with the usual complaint as 
to shortages toward the end of the week. A few re- 
ports now coming in from both the foundries and the 
furnaces indicate that the quality of coke has lately 
shown some improvement. 


Buffalo 


3UFFALO, May 27. 


Pig lron.—Government business is the only kind 
that is being transacted, and furnacemen expect that 
such business will the entire output of their 
stacks for a long period. There is no selling of iron for 
other purposes either for present or future deliveries, 
and the time when the disposal of iron for general 


absorb 


uses can again be undertaken is very indefinite, al- 
though inquiries for iron of all kinds for such uses 


are numerous and pressing, and no bookings are being 
Shipments out in full volume on 
priority orders. the questionnaires 
ut to all customers recently are being forwarded to the 
sub-committee of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
is rapidly as they are returned to furnaces with the re- 


are yvoing 


made. 


Answers to sent 


quired data, for the allocation of Government business 
As intimated in previous report, one of the Tonawanda 


furnaces of the Donner Steel Co. is to be placed in 
operation on ferromanganese on May 29. We quote 
the current schedule of Government prices, f.o.b. fur 


nace, Buffalo, as follows: 


N« foundr 

No X ro to 

Ny . ts 

Mall 

H 

l ‘ Superic rer") reg 
Buffalo 


Old Material.—Dealers report a notable increase 1 


available stocks in many lines as scrap materials—par- 


ticularly in shel! turnings—of which there has been a 
large influx—and that there has been active demand 
for most of the commodities of the list and a fair total 


Shell turnings are being pro 
duced in increasingly large quantities and are coming 
into the market freely, but local consumption has been 
so heavy as to absorb most of the product, although 
tonnages are going to Pittsburgh. . There has 
been no change in the schedule of prices for the week 
We quote as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


of business transacted. 


some 


Heavy melting steel $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under 1 we 
Low phosphorus, 0.( and under f 
Low phosphoru not guaranteed { 
No. 1 railroad wrought j £00 
No l railroad and machinery cast 

Iron axles $44.00toO 4 
Stee ixles 14.00 te it 
Carwheels 4 
Railroad malleable 54 
Machine shop turnings wa 17.00to 17 
Heavy axle turnings j 24 00 
Clean cast borings ; 18.00 to 19.06 
Iron rails 36.00 to 37.0 
Locomotive grate bars 24 50 te 

Stove plate ; , 24.50 to 
Wrought pipe . 27.00 te 

No. 1 busheling scrap 29 00to 304 
No. 2 busheling scrap. 21.00to 23.0 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 21.00to 23.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Practically all tonnages 
shipped are for Government work, and mills and agen 
cies are devoting no time to the consideration of any 
thing but requirements for Government war needs 
There was less general inquiry this week than formerly, 
because users realize they cannot obtain material for 
general uses. Industry is more nearly on a war footing 
than ever before. Operating departments require that 
customers secure priorities for material already on the 
books and are declining to entertain new tonnage other 
than that required for direct war purposes. Plate mills 
of the district are operating 100 per cent on Govern- 
ment orders. The National Aniline & 


Co., 


Chemical 
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Buffalo, has awarded the contract to the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Works for 250 tons of structural steel 
for a mechanical building, erection of which is being 
commenced. The same company is soon to take bids 
for a large 8-story warehouse of reinforced concrete 
which will require several hundred tons of reinforcing 
bars. The City Council of Erie, Pa., Faulkner G. Lynch, 
city engineer, is receiving bids for construction of 15,- 
000 cu. yd. of reinforced concrete wall in connection 
with the Mill Creek Flood Control project, requiring 
275 tons of reinforcing steel. 


New York 


NEw YorK, May 28. 


Pig Iron.—Owing to the many demands of the Gov 
ernment, it has 
is most important, and foundry pig iron producers have 


become necessary to know what need 


been instructed to give preference to foundries which 
are making castings for the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, the building of ships being regarded as the 
paramount consideration. Returns which being 
received from that 
per cent of the castings now being 


are 


customers indicate from 65 to 95 


made are for Gov- 


ernment business, direct and indirect, some companies 
doing much more Government business than others. 
The advance in freight rates is not causing any com 


motion, owing to the fact that so large a percentage 
of the business is for the Government and that prices 
are not now the most important matter. Considerable 
complaint is being heard in regard to the car supply. 


We quote as follows for tidewater delivery: 





Ni . = 

Né & a 

NO pl ‘ 

No l Southern $39.75 to 40 

No. 2 Southern (rai ind w ) ,O0 ) 

No. 2 Southern (all r 1) 4 to 6 

No. 2 X Virginia TO? 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In structural lines some 
more railroad and other Government work has been 


put on the market. Ten more buildings at Lake Den- 


mark, N. J.. are wanted, totaling 400 tons, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio has added two bridges to its list, 
these taking 600 tons, and the Maine Central is in the 
market for 200 tons of bridge work. John Eichleay, 
Jr., has taken a contract for 2300 tons for the Glen- 
wood shops of the Baltimore & Ohio. The Bethlehem 


been awarded the Culver 


The Amer 


Steel Bridge Corporation has 
Line elevated road in Brooklyn, 3600 tons. 
Bridge Co. will fabricate 850 for the David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, and 550 tons for re- 
modeling the New Haven’s Thames River bridge which 
is to be put to highway service. The Phoenix Bridge 
Co. supply 400 for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. The Cambria Steel Co. will furnish 3000 
bars for the supply store house, Bos 
ton. All of the 20,000 tons of 
Pacific Coast 
SO.000 tons 
for to 


ican tons 


will tons 


ons of concrete 
ship material in storage 
Japan left the country, 
such material which was 
export licenses 
which is to be 


for has 


on the 
eaving more of 
contracted 


tained and 


are ob 
rolled at 
Government prices in connection with the arrangement 
by which the United States secures Japan built ships. 


move when 


75,000 tons 


also 


We quote: Steel bars, 3.095c.; shapes, 3.195c.; plates 
3.445¢., and bar iron, 3.695c., all at New York. Out 
of-store prices are le. higher. 

Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is mod 


erately active, buyers generally 
their for 
week been 


showing a disposition 
to cover requirement the rest of 1918. In 
the last there have further $250, 
delivered, for 70 per cent alloy, and $4 per unit above 
this standard, which is now generally accepted. One 
sale of 500 tons is 300, the latter 
for delivery in the third quarter, besides a fair volume 
in carloads and up to 100 and 200 tons. Inquiry is 
fair. One consumer is asking for 500 tons for this year. 
While it has understood that importations of 
12,000 tons of British 80 per cent alloy would be per- 
mitted, it is reported that there is delay and seme diffi- 
culty in this side. Indications 
are that May imports will be fairly large, close to 3000 


sales at 


noted and one of 


been 


obtaining licenses on 
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tons Those for Apr ere 2575 tons Activity con 
tinue to characterize the market for spiegeleisen, 
vhicl no s plentiful as ferromanganese. Sal 
include one lot of 1000 tor and another of 1500 ton 
for delivery this year de maller lots in fair 
olun The quotation is firm at $70, furnace, for 16 
pe cent ind > he ( eacn u ove tl tandarad 
There al ] oO! 500 t S ( ies ( era or 
ma r amount some irge on forme reported 
re ne vet sat f erro Oo! U per ent ] 
\ r tne pa ee na ! een numerou Li¢ 
or ! \ d forward de er) The minimum price 
fe yntract seer S150 ft $155 per ton, d 
ere wit pot material br ne up $175 Othe 
ferroalloys A ic! tne ( tev ma et char ( 
Tro! eek to weet re ] tr pa ¢ nl i? ne 
rst wee of each mo I 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—As an example of the work tl 
is being done by cast iron pipe shops for the Gover 
ment it is stated that they have taken contracts fon 
large number of ash ejectors made almost entirely of 
ist oO for IS¢ oO Dattliesnips These and other 
orders are cited as evidence that cast iron pipe bu e 
hould be given preference, but as yet no action ha 
been taken by the Government and some shops a 
vorking on a hand-to-mouth basis, in the constant fear 
that they will not have enough pig iron to keep in 
operation, The new Government prices are now being 


quoted, but have not yet bee! tested 


I 7 They are a 
ollows: 61.35, New York, for 6-in. and heavier, and 
| for 3-in., with $1 


“A 0 ¢ 
Po4.560 Tor 


or Cla \ 


n.: $71.35 


and gas pipe 


Old Material—The new freight advance scrap 
will make the rate to Pittsburgh about $4, and to 
eastern Pennsylvania $3, includin he Gove 
tax, and this will nec tate a lowering of quot: 





named by dealers crap Is old on a de 


tendency to retard the collec 


scrap, as labor is now very high, the prevail 
k for common labor a 


the time wat 
are having considerable 
they often not 
to state positively that the material will be used for 
Government purposes. There is a demand for all the 
obtainable at Government We quote 
prices of brokers to New York producers and dealers 
as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


compared with $13 to per week at 
was declared. Scrap dealer 


difficulty in obtaining cars, as are able 


material prices. 


pP Gro To 

Heavy melting tee 
Rerolling 1 
Relaying rails , 60 
Iron and steel car axles - 44.0 oO 14 
No. 1 railroad wreught l Oto 1 
No. 1 railroad wrought cut to not less 

than 10 in. or over 24 in java 36.50 
Wrought-iron track scrap } 
Forge fire ree ee 7 0 to { ) 
No. 1 yard wrought long 30.50 


aan 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast borings (clean).. . 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine-shop turning os 16.00 to 16 
Mixed borings and turnings 1 0to 16.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimun 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long it 5 
Stove plate.. od 0 tO Z 
Locomotive grate bar 2. 00to 2 0) 
Malleable cast (railroad) 1.00 to | ( 
Old carwheels kee t () 
Prices which dealers it New Yor nd Broce € 

quoting to local foundri« per gro é 

No. 1 machinery cast $34 00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materia 

etc. ), cupola ize ‘ — 100 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola Z 29.00 
No l cast (radiators cast boiler 

els?) es e0.acern se! Sepia hana -. $27.00t 28.00 


In one of the worst storms that has ever swept 
the Lehigh Valley, two Hoover & Mason ore 
bridges commanding the storage yard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at South Bethlehem, Pa., were completely 
wrecked Monday night, May 27. The operation of the 
blast furnaces will not be interrupted, but for some 
time there will be a disarrangement of the receipt and 
handling of ore that goes on storage piles. 


over 


IRON AGE 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Stocks Tend to Lower Values at Prospect of In- 
creased Taxation 


Federal centered on 
‘ss profits, is held to be the underlying 


a general trend in st 


Prospect of furthe taxation, 


yme and e) 
cks toward lower levels. 
trading has fallen off quite sharply and 
the public holds a less prominent the 


position in mar 


and industrial 


Wednesday of 


The range of 
fr« iti Tue 


tnis Week 


active iron 
of last 
follows: 


prices on 
day week to 


Was as 


‘ I Har. Cor ‘ ‘ 
\ ( ' ‘ Int Har. Cor ) 
’ I k Steel ! x4 
( ! | & ike Sup ( rp ] ( 
( & | - Lima Loco 17 { 
I ‘ ' Midvale Steel +s 2% 
I p ‘ Nat. E. & S. cor ts » 
— Y ( Nat | & S. pf ) 
p | ) ’ N. } Air. B ‘ ' 
Kal ' HS Nova Scotia Stee Ht 
| | ‘ ly 1g Pressed Stl. con 6%- 61% 
Bet St ! 0) Pressed Stl. } ’ 4h, 
| Stl. ¢ } <9 R St Spy on ; 6% 
‘ L2t Republic «¢ 0) 
t f ww Repul ‘ pp ” yy 
( adr rar i) Sloss < ‘ ‘ 
( | I pt ‘ i Sloss pi 4 
( eu To GS 691, Superior Stes ; 
c Fur 14 > Tra 1e-Wms i 
cy Steel cor ‘ - 9% lr Allov Stee 
< | |’ ‘ 
lec I S Steel « Q21E 
. N Oo c% { S Steel ) ( 
S ‘ Sry 4 \ Y Va _i' & ( 
Har. of N. J W 
1 ‘ We ne ke a 
Dividends 
NMiIac} ©! ( t | 
‘ June 
AT I ( yuar y vA 
} ‘ T i rv; ‘ 
. ‘ ! 
Ju 
R I mot ( 
Ju 
I ‘ H Steel ¢ quarterly, 144 per nt nd « ! 
} ” e common, and 1% per cent on the 
(,enera Electric Co quarterly per cent ne eX i 
ible in stock, both payable July 1 
(y f State Stee Co., quarterly, 7% per cent o 
; per cent on the first preferred nd 114 p 
d preferred, payable July 1 
I want Steel Co., quarterly, 1! per cent ar 
on the common, payable June 
e N y } \ Brake Co., quarterly per ent 
Ju 
| S Spring Co quarterly + per « t or 
! ! | ble June 29, and 1% per ent ol 
ble Jur 0 
— ! Screw Co quarterly, § per cent, pavabl 


Electrochemical Society’s New Officers 


The thirty-fourth general meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society will be held at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J., Sept. 30 to Oct. 2, immediately 
Annual Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
n New York, the preceding week. The usual pro- 
of papers is being arranged. 

\t the annual business meeting held on the recent 
Southern trip of this society, the tellers of election re- 
the following new officers: President, F. J. 
Tone, of the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
vice presidents, Acheson Smith, H. W. Gillet, Robert 
Turnbull; managers, C. G. Schluederberg, E. L. Crosby, 
C. F. Burgess; treasurer, P. G, Salom and secretary 
Joseph W. Richards. 


following the 
tries 


gram 


ported 


Cincinnati’s Fine Record 


CINCINNATI, May 28— (By Wire ).—At noon to-day 
$2,260,000 had been subscribed to the Red Cross Fund. 
This city’s quota was $1,125,000. All manufacturers 


have contributed liberally and workmen in machine 


shops have also taken special interest in the campaign. 
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; Prices Finished [ron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Buvnuunnevnvesennvauvecgacsnnnegnncveaceucanaecuevnznancnavececagecatnacgenaacenuanneaaqunncaaaunasananavaaningisnaaunnananaaanenanceaevanguagnaygiuseaueagnaseeecnnacenaianaaanaanai MHA 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on iron and steel rought Pipe 

articles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 1 The eee to rs for s 

loads, per 100 lb., New York, 19.5¢.; Philadelphia, 18.5¢.; = Gov ; pit » pip ; 

Boston, 21.5¢.; Butlalo, 11.6¢.; Cleveiand, 13.0¢.; Cin- 4S quoted for some time 

cinnati, 18.5¢.; Indianapoiis, zUc.; Chicago, 21.5¢.; St. Butt W 

Louis, 27¢.; Kansas City, 47¢.; minimum carload, 36,000 — sansa i a a iron Gad 

lb.; St. Paul, 40c.; minimum ecarload, 36,000 lb.; Den- , | “and %. a» 41% os i VY, ” crane 

ver, 79¢.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47¢.; £4 ans. ee ae s . + .: 

minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7¢.; Bir- “ = °° °* Sat Aik coon aa ce 17 

mingham, 4u0c.; Pacilic Coast, $1.00; minimum carioad, Lap Weld 

80,000 Ib. To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars $,--;--,+++++++: *; 2) LM wee eeeeeeees 18 3 

znd structural steel is $1.05, minimum carload, 40,000 7 ‘to 12 .°°°°° 7” 14 sO, 9°” pee scl ¢ 

lb.; and $1.00, minimum carload, 51! lb. On wrought p and 14...... 34 hy 7 ‘ <5 


iron und steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 


 @ ‘ Butt Weld, extra stiong, plain ends 
City is 40c. per 100 ib., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to «% ¥y ana 


& ‘ i . 10 < r + ‘ and %... 22 
Omaha, 40¢., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, ( ---:.---. ~-. 45 b2'y : 27 ! 
” . } ° w~ % to 1% ‘ 19 $6 Ly % tolls 3 
o9.0¢c.,.minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79¢., mini- 2"to 3. * °°’ 0 B71. 7 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
now applies. On iron and steel items not noted above, ote ee eee cess 12 ‘ ag a eine ad 19 1 
rates vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the j[/7 {9° ¢ ; > 11 
revular railroad tariffs 7 to 8 0 2% to 4 29 
9 Rees = 3a 2 . j to 6 2 
Structural Material 7 . 
I-beams, 3 to 15 cl nels, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in. : 
‘ or both legs, 44 ui this nd over, and zees, struc- To the urge jobbing trad tional per t 
t illowed er the bove t ‘ j t 
vr. usu ‘ riations n eight of er « t Price f ‘ 
Wire Products car re four (4) points lo ch 
Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in. and longer the al ae ants on | ! t t : 
iding large-head burb rooting 1 ls taking an advance Un butt ap we t : 
price of $2, i shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright [or | d 
re, $3.35 per 100 Ib iunnealed fence wire. Nos. 6 to ‘OWer ° r pl ,U | on ! 
ilvanized 3. galvanized barb wire and W!@ Balvaniz | (Yo) I l 
ree Liaprle * | j it H I h f ‘ Price) 
‘ 7.4 F340 base ' I ‘ Boiler Tubes 
subject to tl i ! ‘ es for the smaller t ill 
burgh, fre t ndded to point of delivery, terms 60 The foll y are the prices for rload lcts, f. 
net, less 2 per cent off for « hin 10 days. Discour on bur d Nov. 13 1 upon | 
ire fencing are 47 per cent off list for irloud lot 16 tna Ube rnment 
pe! for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for small lots, aaa 5 : ; ® 
o.b. Pittsburgh _ oo an p hy dee Steel = Charcoal Iron 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets ts to 34 in ; 
Large structural end chip rivets a 34.401 Tae aes , _ 2 a 
Lar ! ri. » 1% P , 
‘ ( ch I er rive LOY t 
lachine bolts h.p. nut . in. x 4 i Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold D n or Hot } ! 
: lier and shorter, rolled thre 50-10-5 per cent off list = : . : 
Cut thrends * a ae ; 0-5 per cent off list _ Per Net Te sh a Per et T 
loirger nd longer Les 10-10 per cent off list rt in. saat 7a en : ae ' ; 
Machine bolts c.p.c. and t. nuts, & in. x 4 in 1% in Se era ae > 6 BGs kn hae s 
Smatier and. esnortel.... cia ceacenss ; {0-10 per cent off list 11 = a : > Bag _ 
Larger and longer cas eoceeccocce sO0=0 Percent off list ee “ ' a 
Carriage bolts, 4% in. »x in. : whl ” 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.......50-5 per cent off list These prices do not apply to spe pecifications 
Ce Io oo hh are oes eae oe a 10-10 per « t off list mot 1} r te peci p tions for tubes for t 
Larger ana longer SISOS. <cccacsviceces .40 per cent f list Nav I) n t. whicl vill 1 ] t to spe t 
Lag bolts SRT ee ee ee ee 50-10 per cent off list tion 
Bo A ee Re ee ee er rare 50 per cent off list Sheets 
Hot preased nuts, a., DIANE... .siewscss 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank ........ ...2.30e. per Ib. off list Makers’ price for mill pments ¢ sheets f United 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped.......... ..2.30c. per Ib. off list States standard ige i I 1 aw ree t r 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped........... 2.10c. per Ib. off list lows, 30 day net or 2 per cent discount in 
(.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank 2.25c¢. per Ib. off list - oes : 
C p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped. 2.00c. per Ib. off list Blue Anneales Besseme ; 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: No. 8 and heavier.. ‘ 
% in. and larger..... aelon ee . 60-10-10 per cent off list Nos. 9 and 10 e° eee 4 
ee. eo eee a ae 70-5 per cent off list No 11 and 12 
SURI CIN eats Src entrar Selina Me .70-10 per cent off list Nos. 13 and 14 a as ae ee { 
POVG DEED 6 swiec wes asin tk wwe were 2% per cent extra for bulk Ne ] ind 16 . : ee i 
ey, eer oar eee ee ..5b0-10-5 per cent off list > ‘ . . » 
The above discounts are from present lists alle in effect. Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bess¢ 
All prices carry standard extras Ne t l 


Wire Rods onl” Som 5 > chaaeberpapesbh paisa niente 1 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- No % cviidueee 
umers, $57: chain rods, $65 screw, rivet and bolt rods and No. 29 = on coor eee ts kat - 1H 
other rods of that character, $6 Prices on high carbon No. 30 ; Wes ee Eee 7; 
rods are irregular. They range from $70 to $80, depending : . * 
on carbons Galvanized Black Sheet Gage Besseme? 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos. 10 : 
VO Bem TI, 2BBeececsevssesr 

Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. x 41% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib., ne 46 ane 36... ot ete polation 2 

$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more track Nos. 17 to 21 oink cae me ‘ tans 5. f 


bolts, $4.90. Boat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Nos. 22 1 24 ; x0) 


Terne Plate No 


] OA hve id's a dei ge aie Oe aaa Ma a ew ace ca a 6.10 
Effective Nov. 7 prices on all size f terne plates are as No <5 . FSFE EN SL TERETE EE WAN Oe ° 
follows S-Ib. coating. 200 Ib., $1 ner package S-Ib. coating, No eo ‘ ; TAGES PSS eee eae ‘ av 
I. C.. $15.30; 12-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., =. 2 “A : 
ae » 4 ws . ri 9° ne _ . 9 - » 
$17.75 )-lb. coating, I. ¢ $19 -lIb. coating, I. C., $20 Tin-Mill Black Plate—Bessemer 


30-lb. coating. I. C.. $21 3 Ih. coating. T. C., $22 40-lb. coat- 


No 4 4 en 
ing. I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added NI ‘ 1 ‘ 
to point of delivery No oe | 8 
Iron and Steel Bars N 25 and 21 ‘ 
Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to 5c. from ware- No. 29 
house in small lots for prompt shipment Refined iron bars N Oc ng a a ee Wh re ee =" ae 
3.50c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. Woe; SOU WE Bho i iivecescdccnewes evoccccese 5.10 
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PULOODODONOHDHUSERASAOOEEAAAEEEOOEOEONS sueauenenonee SNLDAADASUAAONOSOOAAASASSELERRONOAUOOUROOOOORRREEEEARONOOGOHUOOODRESONSOOOOOUOEESSEENONOOEIOOINA 
: Metal Markets i 
Sovnsuovvvonvevvssesvesssensssvneceveseoovsensenenssnosssenssvenenecsssseesnussssusonsonsneseonsunvossvensnvagenesvuanesnsensonsotosenenecnonnanier 
The Week’s Prices 
Copper, New York Tin, -Lead- Spelter 
Klectro New New St New St 
May Lake lytic York York Louis York Lou 
oe 23.50 23.50 $1.02* 7.05 6.5 7.50 7 
3 50 23.50 $1.01* 7.05 6.8 7.50 7.2 
4 50 23.50 $1.01* 7.05 6.85 7.50 7 
é 50 23.50 $1.00* 7.0 6.8 ; () 7 
‘ v0 23.50 $1.00* 7.05 6.85 7 0 + 
~s -- 20.00 3.50 $1.00* 7.0 G8 7.50 





*Nominal 


Only moderate activity pervades the markets, the 
tone in general being strong. Government copper prices 
are to remain unchanged until Aug, 15. Tin is easier 
with prices quite a little lower on freer offerings. Lead 
is moderately active and firm. Spelter is quiet but 
Antimony is lower. 


New York 


Copper.—Announcement has that the 
copper price of 25.50c. for carloads and 24.67%c. for 
less than carloads is to remain unchanged after June 
1. It is understood the arrangement is to prevail until 
Aug. 15, Considerable disappointment is heard in 
quarters but the fact that only 75 
days is mentioned as the time for a continuance of the 
price, some expect an adjustment at that time. De 
mand is enormous but labor troubles are a hindrance 
to capacity output at refineries. The extent to which 
last summer’s strikes affected production at smelters is 
revealed by the advance report of the U. S. Geological 
Survey for 1917. The smelter output last year was 
1,886,120,721 lb. as compared with 1,927,850,548 Ib. in 
1916. The output of refined copper last year, however, 
was 2,507,663,067 lb, or nearly 143,000,000 lb. more than 
in 1916. 


steady. 


been made 


some because of 


Tin.—The market continues quiet but more tin is 
being offered, The number of sellers is increasing, due 
to the supposedly easier Banca situation and the belief 
that it will continue so. The real facts about Batavia, 
however, are in doubt. It is supposed that ships with 
tin have sailed or will sail but reports conflict and noth- 
ing definite is really known. The market, however, is 
sagging and buyers are wary and but little business is 
reported actually done in the last week. The general 
situation has reversed itself as compared with a short 
time Then there were more buyers than sellers 
but now there are more sellers than buyers. About 
10 days ago shipment from the Far East sold at 97c. 
per lb., but to-day it can be bought down to 8&c. and 
possibly lower, a declirle of about 10c per lb. Spot tin 
is a little easier at $1 per lb. nominal. Sales of small 
lots are heard of at $1.03 per lb. No arrivals at At- 
lantic ports are reported since the 800 tons up to May 
16 inclusive, noted a week ago, which is unusual. The 
London market continues to decline, yesterday spot 
Straits having been quoted nominal at £355 per ton, a 
decline of £8 in the week. The high mark was £381 
early this month. 


ago. 


Lead.—Strength is added to the market daily and 
inquiry is more widespread. It is stated by one dealer 
that inquiries have been more numerous in the last 
week than in a month. The market is firm at 6.85c., 
St. Louis, or 7.05c., New York, with spot lead quoted 
at 7.25¢., New York. There has been a fair volume of 
sales for forward delivery. The only feature in the 
general situation is the scarcity of prompt metal. 


Spelter.—There is not much activity in prime West- 
ern but the market is firm at about 7.25c., St. Louis, or 
7.50c., New York, for early delivery. This quotation 
has been slightly shaded to 7.20c., St. Louis, in one or 
two sales. One Western representative of certain pro- 
ducing interests has sold July-Augut-September de- 
livery at 7.30c., St. Louis, though quite a few pro- 
ducers hold third quarter at 7.37%c., St. Louis, or 
7.62%c., New York, and refuse to sell below this. 
Nearby and June delivery is generally quoted at 7.20c 
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to 7.25c., St. Louis, with third quarter at 7.374éc., St. 
Louis. It is now officially announced that Grade A 
spelter is to continue at 12c. per lb. for about 90 days 
from June 1, with sheet zinc unchanged at 15c. per 


] 


lb. and plate zine at 14c. 


Antimony.—As a result of considerable Government 
buying in the past month, the antimony market is dull 
and has declined gradually until now it is obtainable 
at 12.25¢. to 12.50c., New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Government prices rule the market for 
No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, and for scrap 
metal with 32c. asked for 50-ton lots, 32.10c for 15 to 
50 tons and 32.20c. per lb. for 1 to 15 tons. 


Old Metals.—Prices are generally 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


unchanged. 


Cents per Ib. 


Copper, heavy and crucible...... has » «23,00 
Copper, heavy and wire...... es anv Sa «+ 228-00 
Copper, light and bottoms......... .21.00 to 21.50 
PR DOGGY 16.465. c0rds sewn , so.s'e h6. 25 to 16.50 
POE, “GG . 6 oe Kase wee edens buh cs ee ale 12.00 to 12.25 


Heavy machine composition........... 24.50 to 25.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings....... 3.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 20.50 to 21.00 





Oe, RTT acacdiaeatuicbe tes eae a huires . -6.50 

EN OU, ie wise’ 6 Satay awl Greate sate ee eae »¢s0.00 

Zin is 4 ihe eae a aa eee gS acete's D4 
Chicago 

May 28.—The latter part of last week most of the 


markets were active. So far this week they are quiet, 
the inactivity being accentuated by the failure to re- 
ceive advices from New York. Some selling was done 
in lead and tin, with the former the more active. The 
demand for copper is steady. We quote copper at 
23.50c. for carloads and 24.67%c. less than carloads; 
tin, $1.00 to $1.15; lead, 6.90c. to 6.95¢.; spelter, 7.25c. 
to 7.50c.; antimony, 14c. to 15e. On old metals we 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots as fol- 
lows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 21c; copper clips, 
21¢c.; copper bottoms, 19c.; red brass, 21c.; yellow brass, 


14c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zinc, 4.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 60c.; 
tinfoil, 65c.; block tin, 70c. 
St. Louis 
May 27.—The non-ferrous metal market has 


been quiet the past week. The closing figures to-day 
were: Lead in ecarload lots, strong, with 7c. asked 
for chemical, and soft lead at 6.75c.; spelter, quiet, 
7.387 %c. to 7.50c.; than carloads: Lead, 7.50c.; 
spelter, 8c.; tin, $1.25, with none available; copper, 
25.12%5¢.; Asiatic antimony, 15c. In the Joplin dis- 
arrangements at Washington to maintain 


less 


the 
Grade A speiter at 12c. have had a strengthening effect 
and ores were firmly held. The top grades, basis of 
60 per cent., were sold at $75 per ton, with the second 
grades stiffer, though selling down to about $47.50, 
the week’s average being about $55 per ton. Calamine 
was quiet at $50 to $34 per ton, basis of 40 per cent, 
with the week’s average $32. Lead was firm at $85 
ton with sales at higher figures, the 
week’s average, basis of 80 per cent being $85 per ton. 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light 10c.; heavy yellow 
brass, 14c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 19.50c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 20c.; pewter, 25c.; tin- 
foil, 55¢e.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 5c¢.; zine, 5e. 


trict 


per reports of 


brass, 


The 
copper 


contract for the construction of a nickel and 
refining plant at Deschenes, Que., for the 
3ritish-American Nickel Corporation, has been awarded 


to the firm of Bate, McMahon & Co. According to 
T. C. Bate the plant must be completed before snow 
falls. It will be constructed entirely of concrete and 


will cost, including machinery, $1,000,000. It is under- 
stood that both British and Norwegian interests are 
back of the plan. The production of refined metal from 
this plant will be very large, it is stated, and on a 
scale hitherto unknown in Canada. The British- 
American Nickel Corporation has mines in the Sud- 
bury, Ont., district, where the smelters are located. 
Admiral Corresen, a Norwegian, who is head of a 
large copper refining company in Norway, has exten- 
sive interests in the proposed plant. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 28. 


Iron Ore.—The ore movement is heavier than 
earlier in the month, and shipments are now being 
made at the rate of approximately 9,000,000 tons 
per month, although the May movement will be less 
than that. One day last week 69 cargoes were loaded 
at upper Lake ports. The car supply at lower Lake 
docks is fairly good. We quote, f.o.b., Cleveland, 
lower lake ports, as follows: 


Old range Bessemer, $5.95 


- old range non-Bessemer, $ 
Mesaba 


Mesaba non-Be 


Bessemer, $5.70; 


Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron for 
ment work shows a large increase. New inquiries that 
came out during the week on which allocations are 
now being made by the pig iron committee include the 
following: 8000 tons of low phosphorus iron for May 
December delivery, and 600 tons for prompt shipment 
for the Watertown Arsenal; 14,000 tons of basic for a 
Monessen steel plant for May-December delivery to be 
used in making cable; 250 tons of foundry, and 50 tons 
of Bessemer ferrosilicon for the Panama Canal; 700 
tons of Bessemer iron for a Detroit foundry for shell 
work; 100 tens of charcoal iron for Buffalo; 7500 tons 
of basic iron for Eddystone, Pa., August-March 
delivery; 2060 tons of foundry iron for the Cramp ship- 
yards for July-December delivery; 1000 tons of 10 
per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon for a Chicago steel plant 
for May-August delivery; 100 tons of foundry iron for 
Mare Island, and 4000 tons of basic iron for Pottstown, 
Pa., May-December delivery. Producers are reserving 
unsold iron to meet Government requirements. Some 
foundrymen are beginning to show anxiety about iro: 
for next year’s delivery, and are asking producers to 
advise them as soon as their books are opened. Ship- 
ments of Southern iron are now good, and consumers 
are asking that their iron be sent along as rapidly as 
possible. Many foundries are using a great deal more 
Southern iron than usual because of their inability to 
get Northern grades. There is considerable inquiry 
for small lots of Southern iron for prompt shipment, 
and the last-half delivery, but none is being offered. 
Production in many Cleveland foundries is being cur- 
tailed by the scarcity of common labor. Molders aré¢ 


ssemer, $5.0 


Govern- 


apparently plentiful. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as 
follows: 
Bessemet ; 9.8 ore Pot 
Basic pie AL a ales Sean 3.30 
Northern No, 2 foundry 
Southern No TOUMEY wiv ce os 7.0 
CHAS TOTES 6 evs d cee saate sienes 2.350 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent icon 17.40 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace , Of 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt makers are getting a 
large volume of orders both for Government and com 
mercial work, and while the demand is light 
used almost wholly in non-essential lines, the larger 
manufacturing plants are being rapidly filled up in 
most of their departments and are from 60 to 90 day 
behind on deliveries on their lines. Com 
mercial consumers are getting under cover with con 
tracts, and their orders are being accepted subject to 
the ability of manufacturers to make shipments afte! 
war essential industries are supplied. Rivet manufac- 
turers have sent to the trade an announcement of the 
$5 a ton reduction in prices announced last week by 
the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the Amer 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. This reduction in price 
will apply to all rivets unshipped on old orders as well 
as on new business. New prices are 4.40c. for struc- 
tural and shipyards, 4.50c. for boiler rivets and 50-10 
discount on small rivets. The demand from shipyards 
is very heavy, considerable business at the present com 
ing from the Pacific Coast. 


for bolts 


some of 


Old Material.—Some consumers of heavy melting 
steel look for a reduction in scrap prices for the third 
quarter, and will not place any additional orders at 
present, as they have good stocks. The demand is 
rather quiet for all grades. Heavy melting scrap is 
still scarce, and dealers are having trouble in finding 
material to ship on their contracts. A Cleveland steel 
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plant which has been buying turnings has purchased 
3000 tons of mixed borings and turnings at $18.50 and 
2000 tons of compressed steel scrap at $29. A Cleve 
land rolling mill is reported to have purchased 500 tons 
of busheling at $27 net. Most 

supplied with this grade. Cast scrap is 
in light demand. 


$34 vross 


well 
plentiful and 
One sale of 400 tons is reported at 
delivered to a Pittsburgh consumer. We 
quote, delivered at consumers’ yards in Cleveland and 
vicinity, as follows: 


consumers are 


Stee ra 
Stee rails 
Steel rails, under ft 
Iron 1 s 

Iron car 


Steel 








00to 31.00 


21.00 to Z]1 


O0 to 21 “ 


Railroad grate bar 


Stove pla 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a heavy demand 


on jobbers for finished iron and steel, and warehouse 


tocks are being rapidly depleted. Jobbers still have a 
fair stock of steel bars, and a small amount of 
tural material, but their other 
plates are well cleaned out. 


struc- 
and 
Shipments from mills to 
jobbing houses have been practically shut off, although 


stocks of sheets 


some deliveries are being made of steel pipe in small 
izes. Some jobbers are taking orders only for steel 
for Government work, but others are placing no restric- 


tions on their sales. 
the Government is 


The LOO per cent production for 
shutting down of 
some bar mills a part of the time, as plants not having 


necessitating the 


Government orders for sizes that will keep 
in full trict 
mills. The demand for discard steel is heavy 


certain mills 


operation must re production on these 
, and sales 
of this steel rerolled into small billets are 
at $51, the 


small 


made 
price for billets in 


being 
regular Government 
sizes. The allotment of 

for the 60 boats taken a few days ago by the 
Shipbuilding Co. is expected shortly. 


105,000 tons of steel 
. American 
The demand for 
bar iron on which the Government has not placed re 


strictions is fairly heavy, much of this coming from 
manufacturers who are substituting iron for steel. 
Mills are getting a great deal of direct inquiry for 


small lots of steel 


for Government work. The demand 


for sheets is heavy, both for Government and com 


mercial work, and mills are taking orders only for the 


former. 


Commercial consumers are to some extent 
overing their requirements by buying in sizes that are 
available from stock lists Some iron sheets are being 
supplied to the commercial trade by a Cleveland mill 

We quote warehouse price ‘ follow Stee 
plat t I ural ! 
t No I t N 28 
i ed ‘ f 
Coke.—A Cleveland furnace interest has a surplus 
of by-product coke which it offering for prompt ship 
ment. Shipments on contracts are being made in fairly 
good shape, and most foundries are now well supplied 


The Central 
improvements 


Alabama Coal & 
to Jenifer 


Iron Co. has 
furnace at Jenifer, 
cluding the building of a hot blast stove, 50 


coke ovens, a 


planned 
Ala., in 
additional 

property 
near the furnace and the installing of considerable elec- 
trical equipment, also a machine 


new washer at the brown ore 


Snop. 


Prices on some German iron and steel products, not 
heretofore under government regulation, 
recently and went into effect March 15. 
kinds of 


fixed 
They include 
for wire-drawing 


were 


various bars and material 
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JOHN HENRY OPTENBERG, Sheboygan, Wis., who re 
tired several months ago as president and general mar 


ager of the Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboygan, becauss 
} ’ Yt ’ 


of ill health, passed away May 21 at the age of 66 
years. He was born in Germany and came to America 
in 1860. He is credited with designing and construct 
ing the first motor-driven road vehicle in the Middl 
West in the early ’70s. This machine won a $10,000 
reward offered by the Wisconsin Legislature to stim 
ulate progress 1n s¢ lf prope lled vehicle engineering 
The machine was steam driven and was developed late: 
into the first steam treshing engine to be built in the 
United States. 

LARZ WORTHINGTON ANDERSON, former president 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., died May 27 as the result of 
a throat operation, aged 51. Since retiring from bus 
ness he had devoted most of his time to patriotic work, 
taking great interest in the Y. M. ¢ \ He was a 


great grandson of the first Nicholas Longworth, and 
was a graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken. He is survived by his wife and two on 
Larz F., at Great Lakes Training School, and Alex 
ander, a student at-Harvard. 

RALPH W. WIGHT, treasurer Chapman Va Mfg 


Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
York hospital of pneumonia, 2g 
He was a prominent citizen of Springfield, Mass., having 


died May 20 in a New 


followin an operation. 


served as president of both branches of the city counc 
and having been active in the work commercial and 
civic associations. 

WILLIAM DEWAR ELLIS, who was president of th: 
Schenectady Locomotive Works when it was merged 


with the American Locomotive Co, 
May 23 at his home in New York, 


some years ago, died 
aged 63 

ALBERT W. GIFFORD, 82 years old, vice-president of 
the Standard Screw Mfg. Co. at Worcester, Mass., died 
at his home in that city last week, 


Coming Meetings of Gas Engine Societies 


The Automotive Engineers, mid-West 
section, and the National Gas Engine Association will 
hold their first joint meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
June 4. The afternoon meeting will be a technical ses 
sion consisting of a paper on the “Mechanical Con 
struction of Ignition Magnetos,” by H. R. Van Deventer 
of the Sumter Electrical Co., Chicago. A paper on the 
“Hvid Engine” will* be presented by E. B. Blakely, 
advisory engineer, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 

The joint meeting will be followed by an informal 
dinner at 7 p. m. at the Hotel Sherman. George W. 
Smith, chairman of the mid-West section, and assistant 
chief engineer Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., will 
preside. O. H. Fisher, president National Gas Engine 
Association, and president Union Gas Engine Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., will speak. This joint meeting is the first 
since the society took over the technical work of the 
National Gas Engine Association. 

Well over 700 reservations have been made for the 
Orville Wright dinner at the 
society, June 17 and 18. 


Society of 


Dayton meeting of the 


Governor Cox of Ohio will 


make an address. On Monday, June 17, W. B. 
Stout, technical advisor of the Aircraft Board, will 
discuss “Present Day Problems in Aeronautics”; Fay 


B. Faurote of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. will 
talk on “Airplanes of To-day,” and F. W. Caldwell, 
aeronautic engineer of the Aviation Section of the 
United States Army, will give a paper on “Propeller 
Design.” The subject of the 
Mufflers for Aeronautic 
a paper by Archibald 
cesses of Petroleum 

C. W. 


session 


“Design of Exhaust 


Engines” will be discussed in 
Black. A paper on the “Pro 
Refining” is to be presented by 
Stratford, petroleum technologist. A separate 
devoted to held 
on June 18. 


tractor engineering will be 
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Shell Blanks 
Government 


Cast-Steel for the 


A domestic company which for some time has been 
devoting the arly two 
1 


output of one of its plants for n 


e 
years to producing 9.2-inch cast-steel shell blanks for 


lar 
he British Government is now starting to make sim- 
United States Government. The 


sritish blanks were all shipped direct to England and 


ir blanks for the 


e of acid open-hearth steel. The same plant is now 
mverting its four acid open-hearth furnaces to basic 
one is already operating basic. 
The same company at another of its plants is filling 
arge Government order for a new cast-steel shell 
nk, called the bottle-neck type. It is cast with a 
pering end which runs into a neck or protrusion sim- 
o a bottle, this being used as a handle when forg 
r the ingot into a shell, The ingot itself is about 
1 i n diameter and perhaps 36 in. long over all, 
is finally reduced by forging into a 12-in. shell. 
1e same plant is making also large octagonal ingots 
17 ft. long and 36 in. in diameter which are sent 
rging plant to be converted into gut 
\ é ing feature of the open-hearth furnace 
Dp ce ) n company at one of it piants that 
ving to the shortage at times of low-phosphorus pig 
n and the abundat of turnings and scrap, 25-ton 
ts have been successfully made which the charge 
consisted of 95 per cent scrap, with the use of 5 
T ‘nt pig iron or pig 1ron and petrole im coKe This 
( S into shell blanks. 
Army Orders 8000 Motor Trucks 
Orders for 8000 motor trucks for the United States 


‘ 


f Sixteen 
xpected to share the order, 15 having already signed 
They are: Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck 
Ohio; Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., 
Ohio; Indiana Truck Corporation, Marion, 
Ind.; Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind.; Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich.; Selden Truck Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Bethlehem Motor Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa 1 T. Motor Car Co., Chicago; United 
States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati; Brockway Motor 
Truck Co., Cortland, N. Y.; Healy Motor Corporation, 
Moline, Ill.; Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio; Packard 
Motor Truck Co., Detroit; and Hurlburt Motor Truck 
Co., New York. These companies will do assembling 

chiefly, parts having ordered from other 
concerns, and will receive an assembling price of $567 


Army have just been placed. companies are 
ontracts 


Uo., Lima, 


Springfield, 


Diamond 


been 


work 


per truck 


\ug 


They are to complete deliveries between 
l and Dec. 1 


The Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
been organized with the following officers: H. S. Fire- 
stone, president; R. J. Firestone, vice-president; A. C 
Miller, vice-president; J. 
factory 
Robertson, treasurer. 


G. Swain, vice-president and 
Carkhuff, secretary; J. G. 
The new company has absorbed 
the business of the Firestone rim plant which did a 
$4,000,000 business last year, supplying demountable 
rims to 132 car manufacturers out of a possible 184 
and making from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the solid 
truck tire rims used in the United States. The stock in 
company is held for the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. with the exception of the directors’ qualify- 
ing shares. 


manager; S. G. 


the new 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Roxbury, Boston, 
announces that its business in motors, dynamos, gen- 
erators, etc., previously conducted by the James Gold- 
mark Co., 83 Warren Street, New York, will hereafter 
be handled from its New York office at 101 Park Ave- 
nue. Douglas Cairns is in charge. 


Contracts have been let by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Co. for the erection of a large roundhouse 


and turn-table at Grafton, near Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The improvements are to cost about $280,000. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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GREAT WAR ACTIVITY ey Se ee ene ee a ee ee 


required for the Steel Corporation and Midvale gun 
” j > : : ae ee plants. It is reported that other gun wo1 are under 
Equipment Required for Shipbuilding la se ey : ; tl 
Expansion for the Steel Corporation plant will appear soon. Se’ 
eral large hydraulik ‘ 1} re lired, tl rg 
Demand for Cranes Shows a Sudden Spurt— est having a maximum pr ire of 15.000 tons 
Reports of More Gun Plants Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., New Yorl 
Shipbuilding expansion, the creation of new gun be in the market soon with ¢ st of machine to = 
making facilities and the plans of the railroads for SS SOCOMGEIVS TOPRir aop:' ” aa — 
equipment expenditures have brought a new stimulus 4, Pa., for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. A 
! f the crar require nt | THE IRON 
to the machinery trade, particularty in the demand for 
. : e s AGE of May 23 
cranes and fabricating machines. The inquiry at pres i . 
ent for cranes ; larger than at any time since the phere is a1 ee. : ve — ree _ 
period last fall en the ew shipbuilding plants were - a’ “—e - ee si 
wettis sails and rifle grenade contracts have bee ( ( 
ee 7 Shean 4 +owy . 1 F 11) AY y nea 
Most important of the new projects is a plan of | ~ “dae re wen eee en ee spa 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to build two Gov aS phe Uni a India = a ae ae 
ernment-owned shipyards, one on the Atlantic and one "#5 !Ssued a small 
on the Pacific, each having complete shops for fabricat In Cleveland th a. 7 : - 
ing, machine work, forging, etc. The crane require Motor Corporation, Cleveland, has taken se 
ments will possibly total 200 overhead electric cranes, tract for 6-in. shells. Its requirements include 20 tu 
in addition to about an equal number of hoists. Fron ret lathes. The N Ye pita a ae 
60 to 100 punches, shears and other fabricating ma of about 30 tools 
chines are also being inquired for. Cincinnati machine-tool builders have received a 
About 40 overhead electric cranes will also be re t of tools from the Ordnance Department for shi 
quired for the gun plants to be built by the United ~ ent to Pittsburgh t includes 100 4X6 .oe 
States Steel Corporation and the Midvale Steel & 20-in., 50 26-in. and 30 S2-in. lathe 
Ordnance Co., but detailed specifications have n t yet \dditional shell orders have been placed in { - 
been issued. There are many miscellaneous crane in by the United States Government New plants fo 
quiries, which are given in detail In the New York the manufacture of war materials are being built in 
ecavliak teen Vontre and Toronto \ United States company, rep 
Nearly all of the large steel shipyards are expand resented by the Hol Morgan ¢ Foronto, has a 
ing. The New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, quired a site for a large munitions plant and will tum 
N. J., is adding a number of new shipways and is ex ee shells than any hitherto made in Canada 
tending its shops. Within the past few weeks it has he Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De 
purchased about 20 punches and other machines. Eight partment, Washington. has asked for bids on 68 en- 
15-ton cranes were purchased last week by this ship- gine lathes, 11 milling machines, 18 screw machines, 
yard from the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwau ame SHELOR AREA, -QUURPAS, DEE SNe ee we 
kee, Wis., and other cranes are being inquired for. The chines, planers ald shapers. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., is also inquiring for a list of machinery. 
A new boiler shop is being constructed at that plant. New York 
The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 


NEw Yo M 
Co., Philadelphia, and the Sun Shipbuilding Co., Ches- 


ter, Pa., are also about to expand. by the eo I 4 ; 
The Skinner & Eddy Corporation and the Seattle ne eee au , = eee 

Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash., have ey 

consolidated, and the new corporation has received a were presented to the } 

contract for ships aggregating a cost of $100,000,000. seca cance 

Great Lakes shipyards, which have received additional : an ‘ r } “st r : ae 

contracts—for a total of 130 steel ships, are adding to each 20¢ n adadit from 60 to 1] punch 

their equipment. Several new shipyards are being sles aiaenionat 

projected. Fabricating facilities will be increased by , oon nee ot me 

the Government calling for much plate-working ma hipw ts é 

chinery. ee i Se: Ss ne 
Inquiry for small and medium-sized machine tools ra erie ene for 1 

is relatively light, but there is a large demand for’ the Steel d making turbine nd 

heavy machinery for both shipyards and gun plants. ; i ; 

Impatience is shown by builders of large tools be ' 

cause the Ordnance Department appears not to be co é ! b 
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tor { i U-t \ rs orporated, with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture elec- 
nu ower nt for individual installation L, 
these ; t beer ne 12 West Seventy-second Street: H. H. Seabrook, 510 


« the I t y 
. M c" 16 Deg? w St I ook 
: I epared for remodeling two fou ory 
\ é Y iclit ) & x 11) f wil 
t | roveme t estimat j ¢ 
\ l I c"¢ New Yor } ‘ ’ 
VI I $ { } K Ih I) ) 
S ( AV l ‘ 
I 
' ' \ Alar ( New Y 
‘ I > 00 by l ] 
] Ve t inuf t 
tor I W Hi | . 
Worl I J he Parker Wire Works, 149 We Kighteenth Street 
Ol ‘ } é ncorporated Ww th a « i of $10.000 


ha 1 ed canit f o & 
WwW O-ft « p 
f . 

: e ] I g Co., Fr por I I if rer 

I ! iwardec to Fre rick S 
( ( | \ le Freepo or t} ( ) nm ¢ : 
] r I ( \ , ' =e j . 
cr t t T ' T I I if i I 14,000 
Ba I mst ( or { } 
tor r f t ( - 4 e ] I ip Mfg. Cx New York, has be rporated 
\rne H | f 3 1,0 ! Fr. D. Lincoln, | r. Crav nd 

ne of 36-ft. s1 Knor ( ch Street, New Rochelk 


porate \ } t of $106 \ \. Bertir 

om p nee i) ! t { H \ | } 14 Ce ir Stre New Yor 
Cora ce 
$] O00. 004 ‘ T 1 { ; 

Pitt ba tatins | \ Met Corporat | be 

‘ i S N¢ \ ner S s i t 
ne I ! I I 
Ordnat [D« ! t | } | ( dustr Inc., New Y 
require? nt ! of $ Hoo FT H Sieg t 


imbe rE , 5 ( ifactur box-mal z machinetr 
ton { t ! t Gy \ ( | I I Iengineering & Machine ¢ I } 
cit N y which it ha ce d I wit! 1 capit of $20.01 l ( > | it 
I I nese ore tor | I I I na \ Hulse 7 Br Law 
; wi : ‘ oncrete pla ( S. Karpe & Brothe 
i | l nt ! | I ! street Brow to | ere ed <« yi or 


I (;enel ele Y Ce : 000 
} l r Motor |] htinge Co H \ } Decor ed Met Mfe. 6% Degraw Stree Rr | 
iwal ia contra o the H. D. Best Ce Var 
‘ nd it Ww or ly it ormer } t } \ l New Y« or in extens to t present 
Bij ' he \ | 0.000 
u. < Amer nS ng & Refining Co., Perth Amb N 
‘ ' varded a contract to Ira R. Crouse, 495 State Street, 
bo . 4) for an ld to coat $10 ) 
I Star () ( f New Yor } I} } é Lip I ing Co Newal } « 
f ting « ' or] vit} pita £20 000 bh Samu | le ' 
r y r tor ‘ f | | ‘ | > ne Edward S Schwartz 
\ ‘ } r} M & Waldstein Co Avenue | nd | River 
i Yew ! a i re or oO lr { x ( ft it te 
{ 4 t i 
t rect } 
hye y ve fy ¢ N . \ \ . H H é ] \ ere i ! g 
the Central R ro of Vermo nd the New York Cent Vo! t ost bout Sf Hoo The truecture \ he — 
It ( R r | \ ‘ 1 ft.. ad » X 128 ft., respectivel) Contract for the 
: ber OF new tools latter WoO! I been awarded to Henry M. Dore & CC 


The Foster Engineering Co 109 Munro Street, Newarl 


inufacturer of automatic valves, et has ine? sed t 
Du cl cl : 
0.000 
Inter nal Shipbuilding Cor] P} , 
j er ( even puncl i d « p The S t Mfz. ¢ “294 Kightl Ave lf News! " nu 
turer of food chopper grinders, et has completed plar 
The Internationa Aeronautica instrument Corporatior for a one-stor' ind basement addition > x SO ft to cost 
New Yortl ha been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 anc 
by A. L. H ter and 1 Zimmert Jr bert 
I mal ( ' nton stree ewart mal i“ 
I H ( t St Sam i 
etree 
pr pre t ha eased i building at ‘ Sur 
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\ one-story, reinforced-concrete power plant, 37 x 70 Hard ind M. H. Merchant, §S ise, to mar 
ft.. will be erected | the Heller & Merz Co., Newar! t it tightener for motor cars, et 


chemical works on Hamburg Place 





(;eorge J. Cross & Co., Newark, have filed notice of or ranized rna I | ( 
ganization to operate a plant at 104-6 Vernon Avenue for the dianapoli Ind., e171 0000 \ } 
manufacture of fountain pens George J. Cross, 119 Wicl new works at e manufactu 
liffe Street, neads the company ZO! hear tis A t 

1 . , ‘ . ‘ . sel ed and it osed < r op I 

rhe George W LeCompte Co Newarl has filed notice 

» Jul I pout Loo 4 ker Motor lr 
of organization to operate a plant at 328 Adams Street for ; 
1 be tal we Ww f hed 
the manufacture of automobile part (George W LeCompte 
Light, He & Pe ( 
$3 Meeker Street, South Orange, heads the company 


The Standard Wire Co., 11 Passaic Avenue, Harrisor N 


J has purchased the three-story factor) 110 x O00 ft., o7 
i Ke ore \ ‘ K f to the bounda ‘ 
the west ide of Vassai Avenue formerly occupied by the 1: 
Van he ‘ I t I j he 
Federal Wire Cloth Co s an addition to its w 
red al ) ' raf 
The J. Edward Ogde a Center Street, B mne, N. J iid that a iirplane won \ 
manufacturer of bolt et ha increased it capital tror vith an airp e test gr fhe i \ operat 1 
S150.000 to $2 0,000 1 the Worl of the ‘ rt “ \erop) é «& Vi ) ( 
I ! n ne & Stan x Corporation of New \ , 
| ised the plat f ! operated | I gw icna r} \ tter & M ‘ gar Str 
i ( noratic it Ss ! Stre d Webste Avenue, Long Buffa } ‘ a ‘ , ) 
] 1 ¢ or enameling wood nd metal surfac ad} 
l | I é \I ‘ | ( | ra N 
equip per f t t ‘ I brushing } ¥ : 
nm , > wit 


and H. F. Holbrook, formerly president of Holbrook Ct 
ary and treasure! 


The Ramberg Iron Works, Inc., Imlay and Pioneer street New England 


Brookly! operating a hip construction and repair work 





, ' B I Ma 
ha wcquired S*, acres on the Buttermilk Channel East Rivet 
; ; | ne ait} ' 
sdjoining the plant of the New York Dock Co., and 1 

: ilar] br t ‘ od ‘ 

it f¢ exten ms to t or} 
tier I ' y b ’ \ 

The Grote Transmission Ct New York, ha been il the different plant n regard to the condition of dé erie 
orporated with a capital of $15,000 by A. W Grote, W but on the vhole «a erie of the i VA of machine 
B Mott and H Ss Cook, 219 West his fi t Stre l ‘ er t< b I | ( 
manufacture automobile transmissions the number of new enter? ‘ r new co truc 

: . 5 ’ Busi her t t ! l 

lL. R. Wood, In New Yorl has been incorpo ed wi 
L capital of $50,000 by M. H. and L. H. Wood Cc. F — me Out] 

. ul t! (i é ler 
Hoff) 19 Wall Street. to manufacture electrical zg . 
t I j ! I fi 
The Bureau of Yard ad Dow Navy Dey t ; . ; aarti , 
t ead t aT r > ) { . 7 
Was ytor piar constructior of i 1eW structu h , 
isking bid for i id ‘ i s t t 
at tl Brool n Nav ‘ d. to ce about $1.000.000 rhe 
s plant x 100 t 9 “4 
Norero B ( 1‘ Par Avenue, New Yorl tl 
contrac The Bur 1 © reported considering the lhe ‘ ( | } ‘ 
( ( ( i eric ‘ ad cle it W haw ke N d cay ‘ i 
t er SS 000 006 ote hic I wes ( I ‘ On 
president 
} Ame ‘ | 
a | 
Buffalo 6 1 
IB : M | \I ge e ¢ I I 

The Buffalo General Electric Ct Buffal has fil W I z ‘ 
for a é rgement ger iting plant on Staats S € I. M b “a A i i i 
to cost 3 0 . p | . e 4 ‘ New | ‘ ' 

Ihe ( tit state s Sener Street Buf ‘ } P T ' / 7 
prepared pla forao ? orge hop 1 x 100 f \ ( 
it w ere Senne Stre ear | ' Ay ; 

r N \ ‘ < ( 

(ou & Son, boiler i ! Buffalo, w build 
at He nd ‘I t t s the Sout Buff » I road , 
oft mesli ‘ al ‘ ret te cost & } ! 


president He 


pl | ‘ bee ree t ‘ \A 
t ' to 2 are I ( 

of tl ( c% SS t 13 1 

to tl Aust ‘ ( rr} t é S ( — j 

temr t } 
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roperties of the Pott rinting f ( I nfield, N lis! ‘ rd for lilding barge ind tus 


' \ = \ l ( \ 
| 
j Ji 
' fit , pro 
[ - — 
vine Chicago 
4 Nf ! ‘ Vin 
The S Ai? [ 
, ! Ix I ] ' 
J \ t) | \ 1 
( ‘ ] rn } 
Ber Brothe \ ge 
’ \ ‘ i 
:, , ws S ? 
ra \ \ Ih’? dvat é i é 
_ \ 
1 i N ) , t t 
tol ot I ' . 
$130 ‘ . e | 
Ihe I) mond St ( ( ; ea , 
‘ x 
ee kg ’ i. tl ! 
ie H. Sel nd ¢ B 
I Ar r, I ! ’ 
I H. Gilmer ¢ S 
‘ \ p if 


; tt to | i i , 
} I é 
( ible l 
The ¢ ipbe irr itic ‘ } oe 
( e¢ (3 ‘ ! 
orporated wit] j 
} ~ 
FP} delptl ( S ¢ = ’ . 
} “ 
factur rrigat , , 


Tactul part } Brow ) l t vo x 
with the ¢ t I t Fire Ar s Mf ( ~ ‘ s 000 

The Auto Car ¢ Ar | ring ‘ te st about $10,000 w ‘ 
tio? f four-stor dad \ ‘ } 1 writer C% N th 1) . 

The riscoll-R Ste ( ative ; c} it Woodstock, Ill 
i ew tee] j \I He or Onlons 
} | ‘ ! ade t + . ( x + 

‘ ) 
Phy Trenton Ma ible ( ( N \ 
i I ( ‘ DOrOn I I I 4 
tor ha broker rou o 
10.000 iat ( to S pla i 
lire M 14. d rove ‘ 
. I & | Works, D Mi s, lowa 
(Ju ' ( | St ( i 
' ll t< nay i tl oO! 
7 ort 1 ) of $ if } 
$ ) | Ib. Cha South Micl Avenu 
| Proc ) & | nee ( Chica ) ha 
Balti ore haa . rnorated wit! 1 capital of $12.000 by Samuel W 
Bar 1 South Dearborn Street, Thomas A. Banning 
B LOT \ i phy Ba v 

The G. A. Anderson Mfg. Co Bu i! Russe il Wee ‘ Wot of the International Harvester Co 
Baltimore br ‘ } dditio oO Ss actor works a \\ hit 
ipital tock from $25,000 to $90,000 ib ‘ 4 vhere the manufacture of castings for 

: ‘ Ww be centralized The building will cost in 
he falti ore fz : rm? nee J \l ) é ( 2 ( . 
Ba mor i A i A ! Bava = ‘ cf ¢§ 00 and it is expected that the 
Street, Baltimore } | ed rropert H ¢ Fr HON t 
he 0.000 to 25,00 ons 
Street, near Bayard, and ]| I 
( de Iron Worl duluth, Minn., will build an add 
rh American Locomotive Co ? ne \ . ; 
} - , R " ti t¢ t plant W ech Will nearl double the Size of its 
nad tor three one tor rddlitio or Nort} , > , - : ; 
‘ x north I Boule ho el oltice Anthor Puck the 
i¢ 1a 1 oundr cl ‘) 150 f t ) 

1. W. Brigg Alexandr Va ! issociat ha ! 1.) S Aut tic Signal Mfe. Co Denver, Col is 
ees A ene en eraeN he Forme hull £ i > OOO plant t 200 South Delaware Street for 
Pioneer Mill foot f In Street } haar niuired fa 

me Milts, vu . ‘ _ ae the ! facture of turnace automat trattic signals and 
‘ > wel 3 ; 
he work railroad crossing gates Machinery to the value of $25,000 

The Concrete S} vuilding Co Savar } Ca . heer will bh Sesesdon thai 
i orn te it} capita e730 000 7 | Vi , —_ 
sens grigkgeote abide a ; - oe H The DePere Mfg. Co. has plat for two additions to its 


S. Wells and Je e Dimi ninnt at DePer W onée of which will be used for a ha 


R. C. Camp and ociate nane , Fla . esta e} 
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Milwaukee Detroit 





MILWAUKEE, May 27 Mm Ma 
New orders for machine-tools placed with manufacture! » — re mes : ‘ 
this district the past week or 10 days form an enormou aPEIEOE , : , : , ’ 
volume, although the requirements consist mainly of _ ; , ™ rou 
ots The demand continues exceptionally broad and mo a _ = me 
re nz pernay tha it ny time nee the ng of é lat Q \ ( < I 
the war The trade working ta i} t I I ! I t 
before |! I ! nd is lin ‘ } l f i 1 ' 4 
[ t i I ] it tactor I) Spite { gt ( ‘ \ ) ~ 
ductior peal is if tl suppl f too for ! t I e \ t 
percentag he den vith little prospect tl the cor t S 
lition w e! ed e time “ M t 
rhe ¢ H r Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, whicl . 
voting |} et ! entire capacit » tl ifa I of _ , I : 
elect ontre ‘ yr ti N: Depart! ul 
iwa ract r the onstr of ( ; 
slur f a , ) 
plete 
I (slol SI ge S re I 1 " \ 
} nt ft eT { ‘ t 
et ‘ r ! ‘ d mol g shop, § ) 
h l B ge & Stee Co Ne ! Milwa \ ( » W , 
l (% t pr lent 2 e! nage! 
l | G r ¢ | WW } ( : 
2 ra ror I t o \ ‘ ; 
n gy } ‘ 2 x IK 
North Pie Street, Milw , val ( 
("o M | bee of ' 
) e it 
r} 1D inufa gz ee 
Lutor otor I t ‘ t 
hat Her eer 8 Milw ‘ } ‘ 
Mr. | pl e compa 
The N M ( Ke sha, W ! S } 
i iit \ , t Iv 
i ring | I 
e |] ( S W : ;, ' 
‘ Vi i 
rez Ss \ I ! e 
i tw s t ¥ t oO 1 A ] 
St t gray iron foundr The cupola ‘ ( ‘ 
ract j S é to |} i i ] 
Meanwl t ng 1 leled 1 sever 
di S ! if The I na On ! : 
bh to operate at capacit for several montl . uM 
T) W . Wire & Ire Wor 650 Boe Ss t 
Milw } ( worl ! } tion of 
’ ‘ & sw ‘ y | { I 
} 1 } ( \ hirne ’ ¢ ' 
Fel nager " ' K 
The Cru Steel ( gx ( m Street, 
va Ww I 4 diti ( pla I t | 
siti i } 
rl Richards I nix 8 Reserve \ H 
Milwaukee ! nufacturer ¢ ibr tir vices | . ‘ : 
ratu Ss awaraced t or t ru 1 } ' ‘ 
t reinforced concrete addition, 60 x ) ft., to its el 
bling ) t cost $12,000 John W . 
rer i ger 
The Servic Auto Spr ( M ha 
rated with a capital ock of $9,000 to n 1 ( 
mobile I xv rt corporators are Theodore H Ss 
Charles | Mosde J ind Jacob Widmeyer I ( 
rh Aerial Cut ( Marinette, Wis king I 
through Derrick Hubert, architect, Menominee Mich for - - 
the erection of a two-story brick factor 1ddition * & 
ft which will cost $26,000 with equipment Cleveland 
Menningen & Karth, Milwaukee, who recently aecquil ; Ly 
the machine-shop of F A. Gardner at Seventy-fiftl 
Si 
National avenues, West Allis, have plans for a tw 
rddition ) x 8O ft ind are buying a small lot of light tools : 
The H. W. Joh Manville Co., 20] Clybourn Street, M 4 — "| ae 
waukee, wi build a one-story addition, 60 x 140 ft., to it rs 
plant at Fortv-third and State streets town of Wauwatosa ‘ Find } ¢ 
The Marwin Motor Truck Co Kenosha, Wis., entl (Government w but 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $1,000,00f engaged tl manu 
been awarded a Government contract for three-ton 1 
drive trucks and is equipping the former plant of the S ! } 
Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis The following officer have b R 
elected President, William Martinson, Kenosha vit res Centr Wester : 
dent, A EF. Williams Chicago secretary ind treasurer placed |! n Ohio or t ed 
Henry, Lundskow, Kenosha chairman executive committe t Lake niy t I 
Martin FP. Winther, Kenosha: director. N. S. Faucett, Was few la ro 
ington, I) © Mr Mart on s general manager of tl nec tate ‘ f ‘ ] l 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Winthrop Harbor, Ill ind M probably 
Winther is president and chief engineer of the ime co! equ ‘ 7 \ ! ge ( 


pany rae 
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a © 
boring mil Theres good demand for boring mil nd Work is progressing rapidly on the addition to the plant 
planers and the scarcity of these tools appears to be mor f the Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co., Covington, Ky 
pronounced Boring can be had for de el abou hould be in operation by July 1 
Sept. 1 on Cla prior orders, but sor ner manu i 
2 V5 ; : cei. Machinery being installed in the plant of the Liberty 
facturer ! inable to pror e shipment before inualr 1" : 1 
— ors Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and it is expected to have 
or February of next eal 
: t operation within 10 days 
The New Yor Central Railroad h ssued throug! t : ‘ . 
z . The Amercan Beet Harvester Co., Mddletown, Oho, has 
purcl ng departmer in Cleveland the fo ving t of : 
bee incorporated with $100,000 capital stock by Walter B 
machine for it various shops in the Central West One ’ : 
: Smith and others to fit up a plant to manufacture a _ beet- 
combination grinder one 42-ir hea dut planer one , 
3 s , harvesting machine Manufacturing quarter have been se- 
36 x 36-iI 12-ft. bed planer five f-in. high-dut hapetr . 5 
1 ire In building on Basin Street 
one n. drill pre two 104-in. boring and turning mill 
one j ! boring mill one pu hit machine wit ] ! Work |} commenced on a three-story brick and con 
throat, with capacit to drill 1 hole throug} e¢ e addition to the plant of the French Oil Mill Machinery 
one 0-in. power cold saw; one No rotar beve hea! Co Piqua, Ohio It is » x 60 ft., and will house the 
one 96-i1 00-ton hydraulic wheel pre ol t-il lotter ine A. W. French is president 
wo ul ersal tool ¢ nders: one {t. rad dr ome { ; . 
. TI \ mson Hydraulic Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
in. xX 12-ft. engine ithe one 4 ret lathe; one 1S-ir ‘ 
heer neorporated with $50,000 capital stock by R 
14-ft. engine lathe: one 30-in., 6-ft. 6-in. centé engine t ] p00, | 
WW amson and other Nothing known to manufac- 
46-in x 10-ft. back geared engine the ; one 15S-in. x 5-ft 
ne ithe one } ! ea 2 y e lathe ome I H-i1 . pl : 
turret ithe one 1sS-in x S-ft he one 600 I tean The Wilmington Saw Mill Co Wilmington, Ohio, has 
hammie corporated with $50,000 capital stock by T \ MeCas 
' ot} 
The Boehm Metal Stan x Co., Cleve d, } erect er 
new t t 2217 West Sixty-first Street Jacob Be Vr 
the proprietor 
Indi li 
The Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, } placed a ndlanapolls 
contract for the erection of a ew i nad office build 2 
. NDIANAPOLIS, May 27 
The Fanner Mfg. C Cleveland, w build a two-ste , s : , 
' ‘T St ird Electric Engineering Co.,. Hammond, Ind., 
additior 60 x 230 ft for tor ‘ nd office pur] t 
has bee I rporated with $100,000 capital stock to manu 
The new ordnance worl beir erected by the Mors ire mechanical and electrical apparatus The directors 
Engineering Co \ ince, Ohio, earing col etic nd il 4. R. Stowe George M. Chapin, and Roy W. Weir 
it j expected that the entire pl will be ready) ( * ; , 
if \ The Angola Electric Mfg. Co Angola, Ind., has been In 
June lo One of the machine shoy Va put nh oper oO! 
, orporated with $150,000 capital stock to manufacture ma- 
several weeks ago . 2 
! ‘ The directors are Samuel C. Wolf, Edward ¢ Kolb 
It announced that the plant and bu ess of the North and Carl A. Redding 
Electric Co., Galion, Ohio, will be taken over b i new cor 
poration to be know: the North Electric Mfg. C’o.. wit} The Nelson Aeroplane Corporation, Indianapolis, has been 
capital stock of $3,000,000 The Telephone Imp1 ement Co ncorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture air- 
and other ibsidiari« wi be merged nto the ew oI ines and part The directors are Herbert G. Humphrey 
poration ind Arthur Nelson 
It announced from Lorain, Ohio, that the Michig The LaGrange Hardware Co LaGrange Ind ha been 
Foundry Co Detroit, will erect a new foundry in that eit neorporated with $20,000 capital stoc k to manufacture tin 
The Timken Roller Bearing ¢ Canton, Oh ha ‘ and sheet metal products. The directors are Clyde A. and Ira 
quired the property f the Gohee Mfz. Co., wh plat B. Wall nd Valentine D. Weaver 
to use for extension aaneninn 
The Kelly Machine Co Mt Crile I Chic Will ¢ large 
its plant by the erection of a machine ho] ox ¢ t Th Cc t ] S th 
LOUISV E, M 2% 
e ° ° 
Cincinnati ha  searieiaed: sil elas hiner he ike Bhan: ta 
Board of cle d the Louisville Industrial Foundation 
‘rs * \ > 
CINCINN Mia ‘ have ag t en up the matter of placing a resident repre- 
The new Government regulations covering me th the ‘ Washington t look after local interests in the 
select age will relieve the labor tuation to large exter ! ! fw order \ rule the boiler nd pump plants 
that is, a far a common labor ) erned SS} ed ibor mbout | the busine the can handle, but the general 
has been drawn on quite heavily, and even plants having rus! , f found nd metal-working establishments have not 
Government contract have lost ome of their § be m ¢ vec | bu 
The manufactfre1 generall think that t re r Chwe bor Forgir (o., Owensboro, kK will rebuild 
lation will unearth a number of men \ " hat inne plant at cost of $25,000. Some of the heavy trip 
who will be able to fill up th ptoa rtain « t ! é ‘\ be rep ed, but a considerable portion of the 
The demand for boring mills of all - nery W ive to be replaced 
sistent and the supp wa never a ort a t I \ tr e 3 beer received b the Natio Car «& 
Cire Second-hand mill of all VA ¢ mo “ } I ] ! c Jeffer ny é Ind., for constructior of 1N00 
to obtain No large lists of machine tool hay er rs, | rc 160 = ft. for the National Powder C¢ 
lately except the one given belo and bu g | e! be p cipally of galvanized steel 
erally been done on a mall scale In son HOW Lou Machinery Co Louisville ha " ir 
ever, order re mited to the capacit of the id t ‘ vit} it eapital of $5.000 to manufacture sup 
builder plant \ ttle better demand for shaping mact ‘ ; . vute ’ R. R.. FE. B., and John Rollin are the 
is reported All of the portable electr dri £ nd I . rato! 
machine maker re ‘ busv and } ve order boc _ 
Morgan & H t Nasl renn., bag jufacturers 
a general rule everal week ihead . 
le ‘ 000 concrete ldition to tl plant, and 
The Ordnance Department ha late 184 for ie or-driven machiner' 
machine tool to be hipped to Pitt ir Quik Ver 
S | v Hick ! IX operator of a ele cally 
is vanted, but tl \ be most ble, « ! : 
‘ ‘ et cor ct t L. N. Grege or an 
few ize of the é ' ile Th l ' a ( 7 
0, 26-ir ind 30 j lathe ‘ ] 
. 4 r \r American Mill Ce Owe bor KK manufac- 
Plans for the new foundry of t Pee Foundry ¢ I : 
. > . tu of flou machine will erect $50,000 addi- 
St Barnard, Cincinnatj uburb, |} iow bee on ete ’ = 
a , t ul ‘ install additional equipment 
The main building will be 120 00 ft one ‘ The 
storing and shipping departme: will occur } liy e He ‘ mm Be A imber Co., Henderso N. C., will 
60 x 120 feet Contract for the tructura tee Wo! h l ny » engine nd a 150-kw direct-con- 
been let to tl Unis Foundry (Ce South Dearborn Stree ct generator 
Chicago The Waggoner, Phillips, Barnes Co., care of Bristol Ice 
The Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnat has se ed permit for ( Br ol, Tet desire data concerning ice machinery 
a two and one-half tory brick nd frame office building The Elkhor Superior Block Coal Co., Whitesburg, Ky., 
estimated to cost $20.00( It plant iter i Carthage ha nereased it capital tron $35,000 to $100,000 i a 
a suburb planning the installation of new electrical. machinery 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Ma 
Phas Nhe Motor Car Co St Louis, having obt ned a 
(;overnment munitions contract, will equip an additio Oo it 
vVhich will require large machine 
The lLibert \ hip Co Mu ogee, Okla h been or 


Felton, W. H. Steuve and H. K. Herbst 


ina \ ii} plant for the manufacture of airplanes 
\ a recelvi bids for alternators, gener 
‘ otor-driy pum ind other machiner for 3 
igt I \ €: Jones, Opelousas, La ha rls ul 
pecinbeatiol 
I} (‘it ! Cor | ited Power & Elect ‘ Lote l 
Okla is beet orporated with a capita te ot 
I W WW Low! H J. Fowler and 1 Ss. Hutte d 
“ re i plant 
rh ( ckasha Suret Oil Refining Co.. ¢ ‘ () 
na heel incorporated with a capital stocl] f S500 08 hy 
B. M. Kennedy and A. M. Yowell, Wichita Fall Te 
will equip a refiner) 
The Junction Cit Lumber Co., Urban: Ark., ¥ e-equ 
its burned plant, requiring about $40,000 worth « ! 
The Bush Nut & lroduct (o.. Shawne () I \ 
Busl a \ Deering nd other ntere \ ruil 
I i TK 1 ma ] re oft t requiring } ,oO00 
vor? o Tl i¢ ne 
The | ke \I ( Joy Vl | | 1? 
dy ‘ ‘ nstall bout on t} 
} ‘ t 
I s-Rog ( str tix cs New ‘) 
New On er ’ ' 
IN ( Burto ow ‘ hief ’ 
> \ Vol ant ju I 
tw 0,00 ib~ ge pumps 1 other macl er 
i I ! Kr ("ree l el ‘ | 
M . Was destroved 1 f M ‘ oO tin 
about $100,000 The company has been devoting its p t 
the production of mate | for he Government 
I e | ff Bat Co I’ Bluft \r 
I I tec W i ! oft SLOLOO0 te ’ if 
I batter R. G. Craig ar Gordo M. Rudd ‘ 
principal incorporators 
Ihe sla Wire & Steel Co... Ka is Cit NI vill bu 
a one-story addition, 40 x 100 ft., to its wire roe vor 
Twenty-first Street 
\Us 
| j I qyor i ‘ i 
re tl é I ‘ l ‘ ‘ ! rebu \ qu 
me ] ‘ dl 
I mattre fact t Db owned by Tom B. Bur 
ne vhie) wa t ent | t ed } fir ‘ ] 
i ost of ibout $50,000 
The e Star Oil & Refir g ‘ i 
chased site of 17 icres upor } i 
oil refinery with a daily capacit of ) I 
will cost bout $50.000 


The Baxter Oil Well Suppl (‘o., Houste truct 
i plant at Wichita Fa for manufacturing | 
dr ng chinery 

I M. Potter, Kansas Cit Mo t ‘ ‘ 
struct al rrigatior Stem at © ta and tn 
plant for irrigating bout OO acre 

The Beaver \ ‘ Oi & Refinir Co., ¢ I I 
beer ncorporated vith \ ipit ‘ sH00 
( truct an ¢ refiner) 

r} Standard Batter Co Fort Wort 
capital t } of $ O00, W l r ‘ ] , ' int for ‘ 


batteris a.” an 


(comp 


The Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co Findla Ohio 
has a capital stock of $2,000,000, has been granted 
mit to do business in Texas and plar to bu 
refiner it Thurber The company ha xt 
terest n central western Texa 

The Petroleum Pipe Line Co., Housto 


capital stock of $600,000, 


from Houston to the Gulf Coast 
The National Shipbuilding Co., Orange, has been award 
contracts by the Government for the constructi rf f 


more wooden ships of the type of the War 


faumn he ad 
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Wor H ford 


Wor Li 








I iture « he } 
Skinne & Eddy Corporatio 
[Dr 1) c% vith 6 
steel p ced \ I 
TI elieved 
hi ! the Northy 
] ‘ pe ble effor 
si lou he pro l or 
cut the ial t f 
of } ‘ pe signer 
ate ong dela rece 
the t i é 
M G Thoml preside: 
& | ( S 
once he } 
Everett, W 
rhe S r&/ ( 
tr ) f rr 
p I { be t 
rm pla the W \N 
rece t tal ‘ ‘ } Il) W 
re ed 7 « 
ore ted ) t ‘ 1 hift 
it i) B I ( 
bee 1Ze A 
" if of n ‘ 
The prese t lant \ ' j 
The Griffin Wheel Wor 
tract I< 16,008 hee 
for he freight ! t I b 
rh We I) I g 
l i tew mo t £0 ! 
floor space and ad i ree 
lar hamn ay ‘ 
lie <ing roor ‘ I I 
The Northpe M { 
pp to inotl r 
The | 1 
The Ne re We 
erect mac} e sho! x 
The American F< ry 4 
! completed } 
build e to be 
he \ (;ulowse | 
turer Oo ( } 
(;ulowse (are I 
Wa ind é 
these engine for t 4 
(order r mact ‘ 
} ehir or Apacit 
t eT ) fenft 
r stimu ed 1} +} 
( ( I the | 
for tl etu \ 
M rea ind Tore 
/ . 
! ! te 
Dl l ‘ t 
‘ 
} 
The | iM 
busine f 
Worl Lt ! McCore 
nto he pr 
"“ nue | 
The p of e H 
I Vas dest } f 
i) i bu 9 1 ‘ ( ft 
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er tor thre erectior ‘ i W ant vhict 
fi xz i tUnited st é (a ment de! 
t z . 00,000 
2 NMifeg i‘ () i Ont I if 1 Oo 
! ‘ ’ y ' n I y \ bulle 
tic 

M ( [2 St Mo ‘ 
P| I tw , t r I tory 
t ( iclal Car & Foundry Co., Fort 

! | fire May 2 vith 


fro $200,000 to $400,000 to extend it 


of machinery, tools, et 


oO 
pit k of $1,500 0} Louis A. David 
» & H I Bu i i tne! to manufacture 
be ! et 
Motors Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Windse 
corpo! ed wit! i capital stock of $50,001 
sartle Harve I Barn Ralpl Me en 
if ur it obpile trucks notor I 
‘ e & ( of Canad I Vancouve 
nee t ted w ha capit l £70 00 


pit tock of s ( 0 by Maxwe (,o01d 
Qu John A. Angel, Max Bernfeld a 
to manufacture metal butto ld 
‘ I ntf il, Ont., has been awarde 
ent ontract for the manufacture 
h ex ve shell mounting to ay 
( ! ompa W erect rclclitic 
( é ! ! bout 4 la tl 
} } nount t $10 00 
| ’ j 1e20 
Co = i Or re é 
‘(3 M or i 
é handle tl ‘ t 


Government Purchases 


W 


WASHINGTON, Ma 


! he Bureau of Suppli ind Ax 
Washington, as follows, bids clo 
wel not specified: Schedule 4451 

athe opening June 14; schedule 

milling machines, 6 turret lathe 

grinding machines, 2 engine lathes, 4 
icking machines, opening June 11 

W hington, 25 engine lathes, opening 

177 for Washington, boring and 

etc., opening June 14; schedul 

neto haper screw and milling machines 


ng June 14; 





schedule 4519%, for Washing 
table planers, opening May 31; schedulk 


delphia, 59 valve seat outfits, opening May 


u of Yards and 


, for Washington, 1 radial drill, opening 
i », for Norfolk, 1 pipe and nipple ma 
fay 31 4551%, for Norfolk, 
hammer, opening June 
Docks, Navy Department 
receive bids until June 10, under specifica 


schedule 


furnishing cranes for aero storehouses 





